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Art. I. 4 View of Spain; comprising a descriptive Itinerary of { 
each Provinee, and a general statistical Account of the Country ; . 
including its Population, Agriculture, Manufactures, Commerce 
and Finances ; its Government, civil and ecclesiastical Establish. 
oa “ments; the State of the Arts, Sciences, and Literature ; its | 
Manners, Customs, Natural History, &c. Translated from the 
French of Alexander De Laborde. 5 Vols. 8vo. pp. 4530. \ 
with an 8vo. Atlas. 31. 138. 6d. Boards. Lotigman and Co. f 
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1809. 


UBLIC attention is still so powerfully attracted towards Spain, 
on account of the struggles of its natives against the in- | 
roads of their oppressors and the efforts which the British \) 
| nation is making for their defence, that all works which relate. 
yp to the modern state of that country, and describe its features y | 
, and its inhabitarits, must at present excite peculiar interest. . 
We shall therefore be equally pronipted by our duty to the 
reader and by our own inclination, in forming an ample report ' 
of the contents of the comprehensive and elaborate production. v 
| now before us. Several publications of this nature, indeed, | 
| have lately been mentioned, in our regular and in our supple= 
mental numbers : but it is still desirable to follow the tracks 
and to compare the statements of different travellers. | 
The labours of M. Laborde may be divided into three parts 3 
as consisting, 1st, of an introduction, which is chiefly remark. 
able for its difference from the body of the book ; 2dly, of 
a topographical and statistical account of Spain, province by 
province, in the form of an itinerary ; and, lastly, of a series of 
general observations on‘the history and condition of the king- 
dom at large; under the various heads of agriculture, commerce, 
population, revenue, literature, government, and manners. The 
difference between the inttoduction and the rest of the work 
consists in this, that in the former the author announces. 
himself a convert to opinions on the political state of Spain, q 
founded on those just and enlightened ideas which have of late ' 
begun to prevail among men of research, though in the seayg 
of the book, whenever particulars require to be explained, Me 
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falls into an infinity of antiquated and exploded errors. He 
begins, for example, by the judicious remark that the descrip- 
tions of the early grandeur and populousness of the country 
are idle exaggerations ; and that it was in former ages less 
peopled, less cultivated, and less prosperous than it is at 
present ; yet, when in the progress of his details he has oc- 
casion to treat of the history and condition of particular places, 
he repeats, in a hundred instances, the vulgar lamentation of 
the decay of their antient greatness. 

The Itinerary forms the largest division. It occupies al- 
most the whole of the first three volumes ; and, much of it 
being printed on a small letter, the total mass of matter which 
it contains is very great. ‘The method followed, in regard to 
each province, is, after having defined its territorial limits 
and given a general idea of its soil, to describe the course of the 
roads and the principal towns situated near them; and an 
abstract of the statistics of the province, its natural history, 
and its peculiar manners and customs, closes the account. 
The perusal of the Itinerary is facilitated by a reference to the 
Atlas ; and more information concerning Spain is thus brought 
together than was perhaps ever collected into a single publica- 
tion : but the work is still very far from constituting a complete | 
or satisfactory description of that kingdom. Marks of haste are 
apparent in all parts, and shew themselves in errors, repeti- 
tions, and, not unfrequently, in contradictions. M. Laborde’s 
prolixity, moreover, goes beyond all bounds. Not contented 
with enumerations of squares, streets, and remarkable edifices, 
he adds minute descriptions of towers, churches, convents, 
chapels, colleges, altars, processions, and crucifixes. By these - 
means, his details of antient towns become insufferably tedious: 
— that of Valencia occupies above seventy closely-printed 
pages. ‘The English editor mentions, in an advertisement 
prefixed, that he has made several retrenchments : but we 
cannot refrain from pronouncing that he has been woefully 
remiss in that duty. Had he applied the pruning-hook with a 
more resolute hand, we would have answered not only for 
the indulgence, but (if we may trust our own feelings) for the 
gratitude of the public. At present, it requires no small stock 
of patience to explore this unillumined mine, and to persevere 
in the effort of extracting the ore from the dross. It is satis- 
factory, however, to find that the labour of research is not 
thrown away ; valuable information is scattered up and down 
these pages; and a patient investigation will lead to the dis-. 
covery of it. Accordingly, we shall make our principal extracts 
from this first portion of the work, in preference to the last 
tv volumes, which profess to contain general conclusions on. 
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political and commercial topics ;—a task of great delicacy and 
difficulty, and one in which the evils of precipitancy and fanci- 
ful theory are much more likely to lead an author astray, than 
in the plain subjects belonging to an itinerary. 

M. Laborde commences with Catalonia. We regretted, in 
common with those who knew the valour and activity of the 
Catalans, that, in the late struggle, a larger proportion of our 
military aid was not directed to that province. Its inhabitants 
have never hesitated to stand a contest with the whole Spanish 
monarchy, when their privileges were at stake ; and the reduc- 
tion of them has always been a work of great labour and blood- 
shed. A century ago, in the memorable Succession-war, 
Catalonia withstood for years the efforts of France and Spam, 
even after the cessation of the conflict on the part of England 
and Austria ; and, in the present contest, the battle lately 
fought by General O’Donnell at the head of the Catalans is the 
only close action between the French and the Spaniards im which 
the former have suffered severely. M. Laborde’s description 
of the provincial character perfectly accords with our opinion 


| of it. He says: 


¢ The Catalans are indefatigable in their undertakings ; they have 
a horror at idleness; no olsstacie can deter them. ‘Lhe activity of 
their genius, and the ambition that attends it, lead them to every 
part of the world: there is not a town, not a port in Spain, India, 
or Spanish America, where Catalans are not to be found ; they are 
to be met with in France, Italy, England, Germany, in all the ports 
of Europe, and throughout the colonies. They, the Aragonese, 
and Galicians, are the best soldiers in Spain.x—‘She Catalan has a 
national pride peculiar to him: he sees nothing above himself. He 
looks down on other Spaniards ; he even despises a part of the nation, 
and his hatred of the Castilian is beyond all expression. He does not 
love strangers; the French with whom he has most occasion to com- 
municate he hates the most; the cause of which is very ancient; it 
takes its source in the old quarrels and frequent wars between the 
kings of France and those of Aragon ; the wars of the last century 
increased it; Catalonia gave itself to France, and the Catalans can 
never forgive the French for giving it up to its old masters.’ — 

‘ Of all the provinces of Spain, Catalonia is the most active and 
industrious, whether in commerce, manufactures, or agriculture. 

¢ An ungrateful soil, intersected by mountains and rocks, becomes 
productive, and even fertile, under the hands of the laborious 
Catalonians.’ — 

‘ The Catalonian peasants particularly excel in the art of irrigas 
tion : the numerous canals which they make wonderfully assist their 
labours.’— } 

‘ Catalonia, so opulent, so industrious, and perhaps the most active 
province in Spain, is nevertheless one of those that have the worse: 
roads, and where they are the least taken care of. To atone for the 
badness of the roads, there are plenty of inus in this province; and 
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we meet none of those disagreeable mesones or posadas, 80 common in’ 
Spain, which are a torment to travellers, where they meet only with 
bare bedsteads, eat only what they bring or send out to purchases 
and where they are sometimes obliged to cook their own victuals, 
without being able to recover from the fatigue of their journey.’ 


The most interesting towns in Catalonia are Barcelona, 
Gerona, and Tarragona; the last of which has so long 
bidden defiance to the French arms. When M. Laborde 
remarked (in 1808) that Gerona had been famous in history 
for its obstinate defences, he little suspected that the succeeding 
year was to afford, at the expence of his own countrymen, 


a memorable addition to these distinguished examples of 
heroism : / 


‘ Gironne, in Latin Gerunda, in Spanish Gerona, is a fortified 
town, situated’on the side and at the foot, of a steep mountain, The 
Ter runs through the town, which is surrounded with good walls, 
flanked with fortifications, and defended by two forts erected on the 
mountain. This is an ancient city, and formerly gave its name to 
the eldest son of the Kings of Aragon, who took the title of Prince 
of Gironne : it is also famous for the different sieges it has sustained, 
and the defence it has almost always made. 

‘The town is nearly of a triangular form. The streets are narrow 
and. crowded, but the houses are tolerably well built. It has a good . 
many churches and convents. The inhabitants lead a sad and undi- 
versified kind of life. They have no company, no theatre, no kind of 
dissipation or pleasure ; every one seems to live alone. ‘The popula- 
tion amounts to above 14,000 persons, a fourth of whom at least 1s 
made up of priests, monks and nuns, scholars and students.’ — 

‘ Barcelona, in Latin Barcinona, in Spanish Bacelona, is the capital 
of the principality of Catalonia, and one of the principal towns of 
Spain. It formerly existed under the Romans. It is celebrated for 
its situation, extent, the number of its population, the richness of 
the country, the industry of its inhabitants, its commerce and its 
opulence. 

‘It was founded by the Carthaginians, who gave it the name of 
their General, Annibal Barcino.—The streets are by no means hand- 
some, especially those within the old limits ; most of them are nar- 
row and crooked. Aiil the streets are paved with square, flat, 
smooth stones ; but for want of attention, they sink and form in- 
equalities where carriages pass. The squares are ali small and irre- 
guiar ;.and though there are a great many of them, there is but one 
that deserves the name ; which 1s that of the governor’s palace. In 
1798 there were one hundred and thirty thousand inbabitants in 
Barcelona.’— 

‘ Tarragona, in Latin Tarraco, is one of those famous towns 
which only recall the remembrance of their former grandeur It is 
at present reduced in its size to about 1400 fathoms in circumferences 
a population of gooo soul, very ordinary buildings, and almost to # 

state of poverty. There is nothing pleasant in the town except 1ts 
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situation; in other respects it is very gloomy, without pleasures, 
society, or public amusements ; the streets are narrow, short, and 
crooked.’ 

Aragon bears, in several points, 2 strong resemblance to 
Catalonia ; in its mountainous aspect, in asperity of provincial 
character, and in hereditary attachment to liberty. It has also 
supported a glorious rivalship in the late struggle against a 
foreign yoke. In other respects, however, considerable shades 
of variation exist between ,the Catalans and the Aragonese, 
arising from moral and physical differences in their respective 
situations. Catalonia, a maritime country, has long been ‘in 
habits of commerce with other nations ; while Aragon, having 
no sea-coast, and forming for many ages a kingdom within 
itself, has been slow in admitting the stamp of foreign in- 
¢ercourse on its aational character : 


‘The Aragonese, {says M. Laborde,) proud and serious, speaks 
little, and defends his opinions with firmness. He extols his country 
above all others ; nor does he spare hyperbole in boasting. of its 
beauties and advantages ; and the least contradiction irritates him, 
He is blind to its faults, and to those of his countrymen; he has a 
natural asperity in his voice and manners; and his address conse- 
quently is not prepossessing.— T heir soldiers have always distinguished 
themselves in the Spanish army, and the province has produced many 
excellent commanders. Their character is naturally decided, firm, 
and immoveable : they are haughty, daring, and ambitious, to which 
they often add indocility ; and they never yield when it is necessary 
to fight for the defence of their privileges and their laws ; this has 
often given rise to the greatest troubles.’ 


_ "The mountainous aspect of Aragon is frequently diversified 
by, rich vallies and beautiful plains. On the road to New 
Castile, the traveller, after the fatigue of steep ascents through 
wretched roads, is amply rewarded for his toils by the prospect 
of the vale of Calatayud. Nature has here displayed her 
fairest treasures ; the verdure is exended like an immense 
carpet, shaded by innumerable trees ; two rivers, the Jalon and 
the Xiloca, roll their waters along ; while many smaller 
streams descend from the adjoining hills, and meander through 
the plain. Ata distance, the town of Calatayud is seen rising 
amid this magnificent landscape, erected on the side of a 
mountain, and announcing its antiquity by venerable ruins. 
It was built by the Moors in the eighth century, near the 
remains of the antient Bibilis, the birth-place of Martial; who 
celebrates its gold and iron mines, and ascribes the good 
temper of its iron to the effect of the waters of the Jalon. It 
stands at the conflux of that river with the Xiloca, and con- 
tains about nine thousand inhabitants.—The country around 
+s | | “Z 3 = ' Saragossa, 
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Saragossa, of Zaragoza, is likewise very fine. It is thus 
described by M. Laborde : 


‘The situation of Zaragoza 18 magnificent ; s a vast plain, open, 
fertile, and rich, surrounds it on all sides ; the Ebro, a considerable 
river, capable of navigation, bathes its walls, and separates it from its 
suburbs ; two rivers, the Galego and the Huerva, flow at a little 
distance, and fertilize the neighbouring country, one on the east, the 
other on the west. The new canal of Aragon runs through its 
Jands ;' very productive and well-cultivated fields embellish its environs 
with various and picturesque sites ; immense gardens every where 
display the diversified riches of agriculture ; the soil is fertile, the 
vegetation quick, the sky clear ; the climate inflicts neither the vio- 
Jent heats of the greatest part of Spain, nor the sharp cold of the 
northern provinces. All this adds to the beauty of the situation : 
few are to be found so happy and alluring.—This town is one of the 
largest in Spain, but its population is not equal to its size: in the 
enumeration made in 1787, it was computed that there were only 
42,600 inhabitants in it. There is little luxury at Zaragoza. We 
‘see nothing but round hats, and black or brown mantles, in the 
streets and promenades: such is the most common dress of the 
people, artisans, merchants, dealers, and citizens ; it is generally 
adopted, except by the nobility, the army, the magistracy, and 
revenue officers. ‘The men wear under their mantle only a waistcoat, 
without coat, or neckcloth: their best clothes consist of mantles, 
more or less fine, though always of woollen stuff; of cloth in winter, of 
stuff of a lighter texture in summer, and sometimes of a light silk-— 
It is said, that the clergy possess the greatest portion of the wealth 
of the place. However that be, all here is serious and regular, not 
to say dull, and monotonous ; there is no society, no parties, nor any 
kind of entertainment.’ 


The character of the inhabitants of Navarre is marked by the 
same rugged features of pride, courage, and independence, as 
that of their Aragonese neighbours. Like the Biscayans, they 
have preserved the original form of their government 5 and 
they are ruled, by a special Viceroy, in the spirit of their 
antient constitution. The primitive form of their courts of 
justice, as well as of their parliament, composed of nobles, 
clergy, and commons, continues to be maintained to this day. 
We trace in these lineaments the elements of that charicter 
which led, in the adjacent provinces, to a spirited resistance of 
the French ; and we have no doubt that, individually, the 
Navarrese have often distinguished themselves during the last 
two years : but their country is too contiguous to France, and 
was too early occupied by Bonaparte’s troops, to admit of the 
coliective opposition of the whole province. Their capital, 
Pampeluna, was perfidiously seized by the French, as our 
readers may tecollect, before the commencement of haatiliies, 
This is the only strong place in Navarre, it having been the 
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policy of the Spanish court, in former wars with France, to 
divest this mountainous region of its strong holds, and to 
lessen to the successful invader the means of retaining any ter- 
ritory that he might over-run. Pampeluna contains 14,000 
inhabitants, and is situated on the banks of the Arga, in the 
midst of lofty mountains. It is said to have been formerly 
called Pompeio-polis, and to have been built by Pompey after 
the defeat of Sertorius. Its strength consists in two castles, the 
one within and the other without the town ; the latter was built 
by Philip IL, and is strong from its situation on a rock, as well 
as from a marsh which prevents the approaches of an enemy. - 

Of the Biscayans, we have long known that they are proud 
of their antiquity, and jealous of their privileges. Their pro- 
vince continues to preserve a marked distinction from the rest 
of Spain, and to form a kind of separate state, governed by a 
provincial assembly, and maintaining its antient laws and tri« 
bunals. Taxes are not imposed here by order of the King of 
Spain, but a demand is made in his name and granted by the 
province in the shape of a free gift. It remains with the pro 
vince to determine the manner in which this sum shall be raised, 
to impose the taxes, and to regulate the mode of their assess- 
ment. ‘The system of taxation in Spain is in general so injue 
dicious, that, although the amount paid may not be smaller, 
it is a great advantage to the Biscayans to have the permission 
of raising it in their own way. Individuals are thus at liberty 
to sell tobacco and various articles, of which in other provinces 
the government reserves to itself the exclusive sale. — Biscay 
furnishes a specific contingent of soldiers and sailors, which 
procures for it an exemption from the militia-laws and the 
impress. It is free also from the tyranny of the King’s revenue 
officers, and from the necessity of finding quarters for his 
troops. The manners and character of the people are very 
fully described by M. Laborde. 


‘ The Biscayans consider themselves as the descendants of the an« 
cient Cantabri, who were a rustic people, high spirited, brave, ine 
trepid, and passionately fond of independence. The modern Biscayang 
are represented as still preserving strongly-marked traces of the chase 
racter of their ancestors, but considerably softened by civilization. 
They are equally robust and strong, brave and active. Very light in 
running, they climb the mountains with the greatest facility. They 
are in the main high-minded, proud, and independent ; they are said 
to be very self-conceited, obstinate, easily made angry, very irritable 
and impatient. 

¢ These defects are compensated by several good qualities: they 
are in general laborious, industrious, active, ingenious, studious, 
faithful to their word, humane, hospitable, noble in their proceed- 


ings, gay, lively, and sociable; they have a fresh colour, an ani- 
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mated, lively and cheerful face, and an open countenance. They 
live to a good old age, to which the tranquil and healthy life they 
lead a great deal contributes. —The Basque tongue has no resemblance 
whatever to the modern Spanish, is supposed to be as ancient as the 
country itself, and has no analogy with any known tongue; it has 
scarcely suffered any corruption or alteration, especially among those 
who live in the highest parts of the mountains. It appears harsh and 
-coarse to those who do not understand it ; but to those who speak it, 


it is sweet, elegant, and expressive.’ 


Between Biscay and Asturia, is a small district called Las 
Montagnas de Sant-Ander, and de Burgos, the chief place of 
which is the commodious and well-frequented port of St. An- 
dero ;—but the neglected harbour of St. Ogna is situated in 
this quarter and deserves to be particularly mentioned. It has 
a deep. bason and excellent anchorage, being sheltered from the 
violent north-west winds which are so dangerous on this coast : 
it is also much safer than Port Passage, and easier of access to 
ships of great burden than the neighbouring harbour of St. An- 
dero. ‘The population of St. Andero is 10,000, and the place 
has a considerable traffic both by sea and land. — Proceeding 
westward from St. Andero, we enter the Asturias, the last re- 
fuge of Spanish freedom in the time of the Moors, and the 
birth-place of the general insurrection against Bonaparte. This 
is the most mountainous province in Spain; its shape is that 
of a parallelogram, extending about one hundred and forty 
miles in length from east to west; its principal towns are 
Oviedo, Gijon, and Santillana, all inconsiderable in population. 
Gijon, however, has a good harbour, and is the spot which 
afforded a last retreat to the celebrated Pelagius, when he 
escaped from the conquering arms of the Saracens, and laid 
the humble foundation of that power which was destined one 
day to chase the invaders from the peninsula. The character 
of the Asturians bears the stamp of those qualities which we 
find in tribes who live remote from the world, and cherish 
within themselves-a kind of primitive sjmplicity : 


‘A strong attachment to their country, (says M. Laborde, ) an un- 
shaken fidelity to their sovereign, a passive obedience to the laws, an 
ardent zeal for religion, and a probity [which is] proof against all temp- 
tations, are the hereditary features of the character of the Asturians, 
to which we may add boldness and courage. ‘They have no vivacity 
in their manners ; they may be accused, and they are, of dulness ; 
and yet the Asturias have given birth to distinguished men of every 
kind. The Asturian’s probity may be considered as proverbial ; he 


.. Is even disinterested, taking this word in its strictest sense. Theft is 
unknown amongst these honest mountaineers, and with regard to. 


what is called dissipation, amusement, or pleasure, their simple 


manners differ from those of the other Spaniards. They do not_ 


know 
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_know what is every where else called the highest degree of civiliza- 


tion; they are sheltered from it behind their rocks, where, happy 
and peaceful, they confine themselves to their duties ; and 1 in general 
live to a good old age, because their constitution is ai and 


robust.’ 


‘Fhe adjacent province a Galicia was not thoroughly incore 
porated with the Spanish monarehy till the prosperous reign of 
Ferdinand and Isabejla. These sovereigns extended some 
degree of civilization to this distant region, and, by the policy 
of their regulations, created great attachment on’ the part of 
the inhabitants. The capital is St. Jago (or St. James) di Com- 
postella, an inland city, containing about 12,000 inhabitants. 
Ferrol and Corunna are too well known to require description, 
Lugo, an antient town, built on an eminence near the banks 
of the Minho, was the spot on which Sir John Moore halted 
in his retreat, and offered battle to the French. Orense, a 
small inland town, deserves notice chiefly for the virtues of its 
Bishop ; who acted a benevolent part in the late contest; and 
who fed, lodged, and clothed, at his own expence, three hun- 
dred: French emigrant priests, during the sanguinary times of 
the revolution. The town stands on the banks of the Minho, 
which is here a large river; a bridge crosses it, of only one 
arch, but that is so high that a ship can pass under it.—Vigo 
is a small town, but celebrated for its bay, and for a successful 
enterprize above a century ago by the English and Dutch ona 
great fleet of Spanish merchantmen and men of war, which 
fled here for refuge.. M. Laborde has given a short account of 
Vigo, which we extract, with some of his genera] remarks on 


the province of Galicia: 


‘ Vigo is built upon a rock, situated in a gulph or bay, whith i 18 
one of the largest, deepest, pa safest in the penineula : it has simply 


a wall, with a fort flanked with four bastions, very little capable of 


resistance, and an old castle projecting into the sea, which ts still less 
so. The population amounts to 2,509 inhabitants. The harbour is 
spacious and excellent, but little frequented.’—- 

: § The population of the kingdom of Galicia ts, considering the 
extent of the country, the most considerable of Spain. By the re- 
turns made in 1788, the number amounted to nearly 1,350,000 inha- 
bitants, to which must be added, about 100,000 persons who an- 


nually emigrate, and for some time, often for years, and sume of 


whom never return. Some hire themselves as labourers, others be- 
come servants or porters, and others again enlist in the army or ia 
the marine, and are sent to America.’ — 


¢ The Galicians are large, strong, very muscular, and robust ; they: 


easily support fatigue. The women are fair, tolerably handsome, 
with black hair and eyes, fine teeth, and regular. but not very ex- 
pressive featpres. ‘The men, women, and children, go bare-foot, 


i in Biscay and the Asturias, this kingdow i is entirely composed gf 
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the Christianos viejos (old Christians), who have never intermatried 
with converted Jews or Moors. 

¢ The Galicians, like the Asturians, very frequently quit their fire- 
sides, to seck at a distance the means of fortune, or to acquire a 
greater degree of ease ; they are attached to religion, and faithful to 
the king. Scrious, grave, free, sober, and prudent, they lead a 
melancholy life, and keep little company. In other respects they 
distinguish themselves by their probity and courage. 

¢ The Galicians furnish a great number of soldiers for the army. 
Every year in the month of October the militia is assembled, and the 
young men are taken for it from the age of fifteen years. The pea- 
gants are seen running with pleasure to the place of assembling, de- 
lighted to see themsclved armed, and treated as cavalleros, nobles sol- 


datos del Ret.’ 


Andalusia was the Beetica of the Romans; and under their 
dominion the whole of this extensive and beautiful region was 
considered as one country. Under the Moors, it was divided 
into four separate governments, called the kingdoms of Jaen, 
Cordova, Granada, and Seville, the last of which alone has 
retained the name of Andalusia. M.-Laborde, however, treats 
of the whole four under the general name of Andalusia; and 
in this comprehensive sense, the district claims our notice as 
the theatre of the most remarkable events. Granada, the last 
prop of the Moors, is situated at the extremity of one of the 
finest plains in Europe, called the Vega de Granada. ‘This 
plain is ten leagues in diameter, and about thirty in circum- 
ference ; it is bounded on the north by the lofty Sierra Nevada, 
(the snowy range,) and on the other sides by a progressive suc- 
cession of hills which seem to rise one above another, and to 
form a vast and superb amphitheatre. ‘The plain slopes gently 
down from the surrounding elevations. It 1s watered by five 
rivers and a great variety of rivulcts ; it is covered with vines, 
olives, and orange and lemon trees, which both delight the eye 
and charm the smell by diffusing a delicious perfume. In the 
centre of the plain is an extensive wood of elms and poplars, in 
the midst of which stood a palace of the antient Moorish kings, 
whither these princes were accustomed to retire from the bustle 
of Granada. ‘Their residence in that capital was in the Al- 
hambra, a great fortress or citadel, situated on a hill, encoms 

assed by two rivers, and defended by a double row of walls, 
On the highest part of this hill stood the Moorish palace, 
commanding a prospect of the city of Granada and of its ex- 
tensive plain. The remains of this building are still magnifi- 
cent, and convey a striking impression of the progress made by 
the Moors inthe conveniencies and luxuries of life.—The rest 
of the city of Granada is built likewise on rising grounds; and 


its extent, though not its population, is as great as it was 
in 
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in the time of the Moors. Its inhabitants are now about 
50,000; a considerabie number for a city which is the seat 
neithér of government nor of trade, though inferior to the popu- 
lation of Seville and Cadiz. Both these latter cities are situated 
in Andalusia, and are thus described by M. Laborde: 


‘ Seville is situated on a beautiful and extensive plain on the banks 
of the Guadalquivir. Its shape is circular, and its circumference is 
still the same as left by the Romans; the walls are handsome, high, 
and flanked with a hundred and sixty-six towers; they are not made 
of stone, there being none to be found in the neighbourhood of Se- 
ville, but of earth, or a kind of mortar, or cement, so well prepared, 
that it is at present as hard, and perhaps more solid than stone itself. 

‘ The town is badly laid out, the streets being narrow, crooked, 
and geuerally ill-paved : the houses are tolerably well built, and are 
11,820 in number, including those of the suburbs. Many of the 
houses have large courts, surrounded by galleries on columns, with 
fountains in the middle: there are paintings in fresco on some of the 
walls. In summer the families live in the galleries, or courts, where 
they spread tents. There are several fine suburbs, and a handsome 
promenade, called Alameda, having three walks planted with trees, 
and ornamented with seats and fountains.—From the loss of its com- 
merce, which is removed to Cadiz, it has not at present above 
96,000 inhabitants,’— 

‘ Seville was for a long time the centre of the commerce and wealth 
of Spain. It was the only place that traded with Spanish America ; 
it received the gold and silver brought from the colonies to the mothee 
country, and was the place where the fleets and galeons came ; but 
the proximity of Cadiz did it an irreparable injury: yet the navigas 
tion is easy, and vessels sail up the Guadalquivir to the very town. 
The weather here is almost always very fine, the climate mild, but 


rather warm than cool; the walks are pleasant and frequented ; the . 


country smiling and fertile. Food of every kind is abundant and sae 
voury, the vegetables juicy, and the fruits excellent: it is in every 
respect replete with charms for a stranger, and the Spanish proverb 
has some reason for saying, Quien no ha visto Sevil’a, no ha «isto mas 
ravilla: *- Who has not seen Seville has not seen a wonder.” ’— 

‘ Cadiz is situated on a tongue of land projecting into the ocean. 
It is inaccessible and almost unassailable towards the sea, the shore 
being very steep on the south; and to the north it is defended by 
sand-banks, and sunken rocks. Commerce produces an immense 
population compared with the extent of the town: it is computed at 
a persons; houses are consequently scarce and dear; the in- 

abitauts are extremely crowded, ard as it were heaped over one an- 
other. The streets are neither wide nor narrow, but are convenient, 
well paved, kept very clean, and well lighted at night. The houses 
are simple, well built, and agreeable, having little projecting roofs, 
made of a kind of slate that comes from Genoa, which render the 
streets gloamier than they would otherwise be ; but those projections 
serve to give shade in summer. It has several squares, among which 
that of St. Antonio is very handsome.’— | | 
5 ¢ There 
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_ © There are in Cadiz about seven hundred and twenty commercial] 
houses, exclusive of retail traders, most of them Spanish: of fo- 
reigners the principal are Irish, the others German, Flemish, Genoése, 
and some, but very few, English and Dutch: before the war of 1793, 
there were about fifty French houses, besides thirty-five retail dealers, 
and thirty milliners’ shops. About a thousand ships of different nas 
tions enter the port annually.’— | 
‘ Cadiz is a very opulent city: there is a great deal of specie in it, 
which has a quick circulation. It is well supplied with every thing; 
there are all kinds of merchandise, and all sorts of viands ; but it ig 
a very expensive place.—It has no good soft water: for common nse 
it has only well-water, which is hard, brackish, and unwholesome ; 
and rain-water, which falls in the inner courts of the houses, and is 
collected into cisterns, where it spoils, There is tolerable good water 
carried from the port of Santa Maria, in boats kept for that particular 
traffic, the annual expence of which is estimated at about 96,009 
piastres, or 20,000), sterling ; but m times of drought, the town can 
never be supplied in this way, nor when the sea is rough, or the winds 
contrary. It is one of the most remarkable towns in Spain for gentle 
manners and an agreeable mode of living ; there is an ease, frankness, 
and politeness common in society, and atone of good company seldom 
found in other parts of Spain, Strangers are received with pleasure, 
and treated kindly and frankly. There is a great deal of visiting.’ 


The cities in Andalusia, which merit attention after Cadiz 
and Seville, are Xerez, Cordova, Jaen, and Malaga. It was 
in the plains adjacent to Xerez, and in the year 711, that the 
decisive battle was fought between the Spaniards and the Moors, 
which transferred the possession of Spain from the former to 
the latter. Rodrigo, king of the Spaniards, was killed in the 
field; and the power of his kingdom fell in one day, in a 
manner somewhat similar to that in which we have lately seen 
the far-famed strength of the Prussians overthrown by the 
battle of Jena. Little resistance was attempted throughout the 
level country : but the fugitives, scattered and dismayed, sought 
safety in the distant mountains of Asturia. Previously to this 
overthrow, the Goths had been in possession of Spain for three 
centuries: but, having acted, in the early part of that period, 
in the capacity of allies rather than of masters, their incorpo+ 
yation with the natives had not been complete, and the Moors 
accordingly were not doomed to experience the opposition of an 
united people.— Cordova was the first seat of the Moorish em- 

ire ; and Jaen became the residence of a detached government, 
after the dismemberment of the great kingdom of Cordova. In 
the war with Bonaparte, these cities have not been without a 
share in the honour of their countrymen, the defeat of Dupont 
having been accomplished in their neighbourhood.—Malaga is 
now known only as a place of trade, but it is likewise a city of 
great antiquity, having attained consideration under the Romans 
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%id havirig become of great importance under the dominion of 
the Moors. We shall add to these observations a part of 
M. Laborde’s description of these cities, and of his remarks . 
on the Andalusian character : 


‘ Cordova is pleasantly situated at the foot of high mountains, at 
the entrance of a spacious plain, on the north bank of the Guadal- 
guivir;‘which flows along its walls, winding in the form of a crescent. 
‘The plain extends far to the south of the river: to the north of it, the’ 
mountains, which are branches from the Sierra Morena, terminate at 
the suburbs of the town ; they are interspersed with a great number 
of pleasant villages, which are watered by many springs. ‘T’he moun- 
tains, though craggy, are full of gardens, vineyards, and forests of 
olive and fruit trees, particularly orange and citron, the two last of 
which abound tu such a degree that their flowers perfume the air, and 
the oranges and citrons are put up in heaps and sold for little or no- 
thing in tlie markets.—This capital, formerly so populous, is but 
thinly inhabited at present. ‘The Moors being driven out by Fer- 
dinand, that prince and his successors strove to attract other inha- 
bitants, but their endeavours were partly fruitless. Towards the 
middle of the 17th century, the population amounted only to about 
60,00 peasons, and now it is decreased to almost the half of that 
number.’ 


‘ Xerez. —The road from Seville is through fine rich countries, be« 
coming more and more beautiful and pleasant: for three miles before 
we come to Xerez, it las on both sides benches, pallisades, and trel- 
lises of painted wood. It is planted with palm, orange, and other 
valuable trees, which grow together only in hot countries: it is a’ 

continued walk, resembling a gallery, to which the proprietor had 
chosen to give a rural appearance. ‘The fields all around look like 
charming’ gardens: the traveller thinks himself in’ an enchanted spot, 
and thus arrives at Xerez.—The interior of Xerez corresponds with 
the beauty of its exterior: the town is large, well peopled, pleasant, 
and cheerful. The streets are wide, clean, well kept, and paved with 
care; we may even say with studied elegance. It is surrounded with 
walls; has a large square, and a handsome Hotel de Ville. Its po. 
pulation is reckoned at 20,000 inhabitants, but seems to be much 
greater.’— 

‘¢ The country about Xerez produces an excellent wire, known 
all over Europe, called in England Sherry.’?— 

‘ Malaga is a considerable city, of great trade, situated on the coast 
of the Mediterranean, at the bottom of a deep bay, on a soil of slate 
and limestone. It has the sea to the south ; to the west it opens into 
a fertile plain watered by two rivers, and it is protected to the east 
snd north by lofty mountains, the tops of which are sometimes covered 
with stow, and the sides with olive, almond, orange, and lemon trees, 
and vineyard grounds. Malaga cannot be called a handsome town ; 
it is close; the streets are narrow, ill paved, and many of them 
crooked; it has not evena good square: the great square has little 
title to that appellation, it does not correspond with the extent of 
the ground on which the city stands. The population is 5c,000.— 
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Malaga is crowded with foreigners ; the inhabitants are lively, ine. 
dustrious, and active: there is a good deal of money in tclerably 
quick circulation. ‘The manners here are mild, the society agreeable, 
and there is a vartety of amusements.’— 

¢ Jaen is situated at the foot of a mountain of mixed marble, at’ 
the top of which the ruins of its antique castle is to be seen, a league 
from the river Guadilbeva, and two from the Guadalquivir. It is. 
‘surrounded by walls, flanked with towers at certain distances, is of a. 
middle size, and tolerably handsome. It has some squares, one of 
which is spacious and contains pleasant houses. The quantity of 
water in the town is so great, and the fountains are so well distributed 
in the squares, streets, and houses, that enough could be spared to. 
water the whole tountry. The environs of Jaen are extremely agree- 
able, full of delightful fertile valleys, and abounding in corn, hemp, 
flax, pasture, and exquisite fruits.’— 

¢ The Andalusians are the Gascons of Spain; they have neither 
the reserve of the Castilians, nor the cold haughtiness of the Ara- 
gonese, nor the petulance of the Biscayans, nor the roughness of the 
Catalonians, nor the nullity of the Valencians; they speak a great 
deal, and particularly of themselves, of their merit, their wealth, or 
of the valuable or pleasant things which they possess. The Anda- 
lusian women are the most agreeable and attractive dancers in Spain. 
‘They are in general well made, their complexion is delicate, their 
figure slender, their turn of countenance arch, their eyes black, lively, 
and full of fire; they are affected, but graceful.’ 


[To be continuell.} lo. 





Art. II. Communications to the Board of Agriculture, on Subjects 

relative to the Husbandry and internal Improvement of the 
' Country., Vol. VI. Part I. 4to. pp. 267. 15s. Boards. 
' Nicol and Son. 


ran inadequacy of our means to keep pace with the present 
book-making activity is never more strongly felt, than 
when we advert to the number and complexion of those publi- 
cations, which are formed by the joint contribution and cor 
respondence of bodies associated for the purpose of advancing 
the cause of science and useful discovery. From the nature — 
of their contents, they require an amplitude of discussion 
which our multifarious engagements almost preclude us from 
assigning to them. In the present instance, we labour under 
this very dificulty. This first part of the sixth volume of the 
Communications to the Board of Agriculture furnishes 32 dis- 
tinct papers or essays, each of which demands some notice 
from us ; and this task will be no sooner accomplished than we 
shall be called to report the contents of the second part, which 
has been recently published : —- thus Reviewers’ work, like 

women’s 
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women’s work, is never done. Under existing circumstances, 
we are compelled to consult brevity. : 

The learned, philosophic, and we may add, patriotic, Bishop 
of Landaff opens the ball with an essay on Planting and Waste 
Lands. This prelate is well known as a planter of Larches to 
a great extent ; and he here invites others to copy his example, 
by a statement of the profits which will result from such un- 
dertakings. About 379 acres have been planted by Dr. Watson 
with 322,500 larches, at six feet distance from each other, each 
way. ‘The expence of the first planting was 4831., and the loss 
in 60 years, including that of the interest of the money, rent 
af the land, &c. is estimated at 13,7961. ; while the profit, on 
the most moderate calculation, is stated at 150,000]. The 
doctrine which is laid down on this occasion is that ¢ Planters 
ought to encourage themselves in their pursuits by considering 
all future time as present; indeed, such consideration would be 
an useful principle to all men in the conduct of life, as it re- 

spects both this world and the next.’ 

From the subject of planting, the Bishop digresses to that of 
the general cultivation of the soil, having in view the increased 
population of the country. Preferring the solid strength of 
home-improvement to the fallacious splendor of colonization, 
he expresses a willingness to pay his share of twenty or thirty 
millions of public money, which may be appropriated by the le- 
gislature to the purpose of augmenting our agricultural produce ; 
knowing also that it is only by ourinternal resources that we shall 
be enabled, in the present posture of Europe, to maintain our in- 
dependence. Commerce, he reminds us, has deserted all other 
countries in which it once flourished ; and though he does not 
tell our princely merchants that their splendor will probably 
have no long continuance, he seems to be of opinion that their 
wealth is incompatible with the liberty of their country: © it 
would be far better for us to be a free nation of labouring 
peasants, than a nation of gentlemen, wearing chains of slavery 
gilt by the gold of commerce.’ 

On Waste Land. By the Rev. James Willis of Sopley, Ring= 
avocd, Hants. —'The difficulty of bringing heath-lands into cul- 
tivation, after they have been inclosed, has discouraged many 
persons. Mr. Willis records the experiments made by Mr. 
Clapcott, and another gentleman, on land of this description : :‘ 
but perseverance appears to be necessary; and in order to 
insure ultimate success, too much must not be attempted at | 
once. Heath-farmers must not hurry the business. ‘Time, 
patience, and the turnip-system, are the grand requisites, for 
the conversion of heath-land into pasture ; and Mr. W. thinks 


that the farmer in this case should abstain from corn-crops, 
‘ asplliig 
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aspiring to turnips and grasses only, till the surface is enriched 
and the staple consolidated. 

On Marl, Chalk, and Clay. By the same. —In this paper, 
the forty years’ experience of Mr.Whicher, a farmer in the parish 
of Christchurch, Hants, on 230 acres of land, is recorded, in 
favour of Marl and Chalk as manures. Mr. W. details the 
mode of managifig these substances for the improvement of 
farms, and lays it down as a general principle that ¢ marl con- 
solidates the texture, and sweetens the soil of sandy loams ; 
chalk separates and divides clays, rendering them light for cul- 
ture.’ Clay i is not recommended as a manure. 

On Irrigation. By Edward Wilkinson, Esg. of Potterton 
Lodge, near Wetherby, Yorkshire. —On 13 acres of uneven and 
m part boggy land, an experiment to prove the advantages of 
irrigation was made by Mr. W.; and a plate representing the 
piece of ground, previously and subsequently to its being arti- 
ficially watered, accompanies the memoir. ‘The improved 
produce amply repaid the heavy expence which attended the 

rubbing, &c. cutting ander-drains, and boring to tap-springs ; 
building weirs and smaller hatches ; cutting main drains and, 
feeders ; and levelling the panes or beds. 

On Soiling Cattle. By John Christian Curwen, Esq. M. P. 
As this paper occurs in a work which has been subsequently 
published by Mr. Curwen, we shall not notice it till his Hints, 
&c. come under review. 

‘On Stall-feeding Cows during Summer. By John Collett, 
fq. of Ullevold, near Christiana, in Norway. —Some remarks 
on Norwegian agriculture introduce this account of stall- 
feeding ; which is performed with clover, cut green, and given 
to the cows at regular intervals in mangers. ‘The quantity of 
butter said to be produced from 30 cows is 15oolbs. per pany 
aiid for five months, 75¢olbs; making at one shilling per lb. 370 
while the manure provided by this mode of feeding is a as 
much’ as is obtained in any other way. Mr. Collett’s ideas on 
soiling cattle resemble those of Mr. Curwen. | 

* Letter from Edward Sheppard, £sg. to Sir John Sinclair, 
Bart. on the Subject of his Experiments regarding the Improvement 
of. the fine: woolled Breed of Sheep in this Kingdom. — Mr. S.’s 
opinion on this subject merits notice, and it shall appear in 
his own words : 


¢ The first reflection that occurs on the adoption of this breed of 
sheep is, whether it is likely tobe advantageous to the community 5 
and on this head I cannot but give a decided opinion, that the 
judicious culture of fine wool must be productive of the greatest. 
bencfit to the agricultural as well as to the commercial interests of 


the country. In the great’ variety of soil and situation which 
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England produces, there are numberless districts where this breed of 
sheep may be cultivated with the greatest success, to the expulsion 
of the wretched and unprofitable flocks that now infest them. I am 
efopinion, that there is not a breed of clothing-woolled. sheep in 
England, which would not produce a fleece, from four or five ree. 
peated. crosses with the Spaniard, worth at least 4s. per lb. washed 
on the sheep’s back ; it seems therefore apparent, that it must be to 
the interest of the farmer and the community, that poor and moune 
tainous tracts of land should be applied to the growth of this sort of 
sheep. As to the more rich and highly cultivated parts of the 
kingdom, I acknowledge a different opinion ; [ would wish such to 
be left in possession of the large and long-woolled flocks, which 
thrive so well upon them ; for I am satisfied they would not be so 
well adapted to that sort of culture, the main object of which is the 


fineness of the fleece.’ 


Assured that wools of the mixed breeds are apt to degene- 
rate, owing to effects of climate and very succulent food, this 
gentleman shews the necessity of frequent recurrence to the 
Spanish ram; and he thinks that a depot of the real Spanish 
race should be carefully preserved, and protected from any 
mixture. Mr. S. will not subscribe to the doctrine, that the 
quality of the wool is not affected by the nature of the pastur- 
age. — For this judicious report, the Gold Medal was voted by 
the Board. . ae 

Statement of the Mode of cultivating Flax and Hemp, in Russias 
Prussia, and Poland. By James Durno, Esq. British Consul at - 
Memel. —'This report is formed out of answers to queries ad~ 
dressed by Mr. Durno to gentlemen-cultivators in the above- 
mentioned countries. Under the heads of soil best adapted to 
the growth of flax and hemp ; state of cultivation ; seasons of 
sowing and reaping ; weeding, modes of reaping, gaining seed 
steeping, drying, and dressing ; and the comparative advantages 
of flax and hemp crops above other sorts of grain ; a variety 
of information is conveyed : but, as-the climate differs much 
from our own, even in those parts of the countries which he - 
between the same parallels of latitude, some doubts will arise 
respecting the application of these hints to the culture of our 
island. ‘[o. remove, however, all suspicions on the practica- 
bility and policy of raising flax to a considerable extent in 
Great Britain, is the object of the following paper ; viz. 

On the Culture of Flax. By the Late Robert Somerville, 
Esq. of Haddington in East Lothian. — ere the author enters 
at some length into the subject, first giving a general sketch of 
the present mode of cultivating and managing flax, then 
detailing the principal eperations, pointing out what appears 
defective in each, and lastly offering some hints for improve-. 
ment. To those who are desirous of trying this species of 
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crop, the paper of Mr. S. should be recommended. His 
summary of the points most worthy of minute investigation is 
very clearly exhibited, and ought not to be overlooked. 


Memoir on the Irish Fiorin Grass (a variety of the Agrostis 
stolonifera). By William Richardson, D. D. Late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Dublin. — Being induced to regard this grass, 
though hitherto overlooked, as of more intrinsic value than any 
other with which we are acquainted, Dr. R. extends his ac- 
count of it to some length ; and, in addition to the experiments 
which he details, he presents us with two plates, in which the 
vegetable subject of his memoir is neatly depicted. Having 
ascertained the great powers of vegetation possessed by the 
Fiorin grass, Dr. R. shews its excellence in pasture’, its thriv- 
ing quality even on opposite soils, and its spontaneous growth at 
considerable altitudes on the bleakest and wettest mountains of io 
Ireland. The mode of propagating this grass, which must be | 
by sets, and not by sowing the seeds, — and of its cultivation, 
on common arable and pasture land, on sour and wet bot- 
toms, and on moory and heathy mountains, —is amply dis- 
cussed. In conclusion, Dr. R. indulges in some speculations 
on the great benefit which would result to the United King- 
dom, and to Ireland in particular, frem clothing our peat 
mosses and heathy mountains with his favourite grass. Hav- 
ing written with ardour on this subject, he is aware of the 
objections generally made to the communications of enthusi- 
astic speculatists : 


© That my observations will be pronounced wild, I have no doubt, 
(says he,) but their wildness consists merely in their immense extent, 
and in the boundless field they open to our exertions ; for the specu- 
lation itself cannot fairly be called wild, which requires no other 
postulate than that a certain grass, when fostered by the hand of man, 
encouraged by manure, and protected from its enemies, will thrive in the 
same soil, and climate, where it thrives spontaneously without any of these 
aids.’ 


| Expence and Produce of four Acres. By A. H. Chambers, 
¢ Esq. —The land in question was situated on the summit of a 
hill in Enfield Chace, and was of inferior quality. A heavy 
expence was incurred : but, at the end of three years, a bal- 
ance of 11]. 15s. 3d. was found in favour of the cultivator. 
Mr. C.’s object is to shew that land will return with interest 
whatever sum of money is judiciously expended on it ;. 
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'% Fiorin, we are told, is derived from fave, which signifies grass, 
and reem butter; in English, therefore, we may call it dutter-grase. 
and this name, Dr. R. says, is most deservedly applied to it. 
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but his letter scarcely merited a place in this volume. The 
next paper, intitled, 

Comenunications on various Crops, is a combination of reports 
from different correspondents : on Red Oats, by Mr. Dawson, 
which are recommended for high situations : on Barley, or 
rather on Barley-flour, by Mr. Hepburn: on Rata Baga, and 
on the curl in Potatoes, by the same, respecting the former of 
which nothing new is communicated, and respecting the latter, 
mere conjectures, which the Board might have saved itself the 
trouble of publishing : on Carrots, by Mr. Findlater, an acre 
of which 1s stated to weigh gooolbs., — we suppose, when the 
crop is good, though this is not mentioned : on Beans, by Mr. 
Ramsey, and Mr. Boys, including their cultivation and con- 
sumption ; their use, particularly when ground into flour, is 
recommended in the fatting of animals. 

On Embankments, Reservoirs, and Small Canals, we have also 
an article constructed from the letters of several reporters. 
Philip Howard, Esq. relates the mode of embanking employed 
by the French engineers to resist the rapid current of the 
Rhine ; while W. A. Madocks, Esq. reports the fact of his 
having gained, by an embankment, 1080 acres of land from 
the sea. William Jessop, Esq. in a letter on Reservoirs, recom- 
mends a mode of making those natural reservoirs, the lakes in 
Cumberland, Westmorland, and Scotland, extensively benefi- 
cial, by retaining the waters which are accumuleted in them in 
rainy seasons by means of dams or wears across the discharging 
rivers, and by introducing sluices into them to regulate their 
discharge. Mr. Robert Fulton, writing on Small Canals, lays 
down the following positions : 

‘ First, that canals may become general, and extend their bene- 
ficial effects in every direction, it is necessary to devise some mode of 


constructing them cheap. 
* Sesond. That cheap canals cannot be formed on the present and 


lock principie. 
_ © Third. That the lock principle has act, or ever will, produce 
systematic navigation. | 


‘ Fourth, That by introducing the small boats, and giving the 
hation a true sense of their utility, navigation cannot be otherwise 
than systematic.’ | 

To obviate the necessity of locks, which are not admissible 
on the plan here advocated, Mr. F. projects a. new system of 
canal-management : it is recommended to substitute boats 
carrying only 4 tons for those of 25 tons burden ; and in order 
to enable them to ascend the Inclined Planes, which are to be 
employed instead of Locks, each boat is to’ be made square, 
and to be furnished with four small wheels. A saving of 
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expence in the construction of canals. is Mr. Fulton’s object, 
and his ideas ought not to be hastily rejected. 

No other notice seems necessary to be taken of the follows — 
ing papers, On the Destruction of Insects, by Mr. Menzies, by 
the British Tar Company, and by Captain Schank, than to state 
that lime, coal-tar, and coal-tar water, are recommended for 
this purpose ;—and as to the short memoir on Planting, &c. 
it will be sufficient to observe that Dr. T. Martyn’s letter o# 
the Sorts of Oak rendered it unnecessary to publish the Rev. T. 
Gisborne’s erroneous notions on the Iron Oak. Even Pro 
fessor Martin’s conjecture that the Cytisus of the antients is 
the Medicago arbcrea of Linné was too trifling for the subject 
of a distinct letter. What credit can the Board expect to gain 
by ekeing out its volumes with such communications ? 

On Combining Timbers for Ship Building, and on Planting. 
By Christopher Wilson. — Some importance attaches to the 
hints here suggested, on the practicability and advantage of 
using small timber instead of large, and on making large 
pieces by combining those that are small : 


‘ Suppose; (says Mr. W.,) a tree to work 18 inches square, fit for 
making a man of war’s beam, will take 100 years to grow to that 
size, or to come to its full growth ; and it will require three such 
trees to make one beam, and that one third of that time will be 
sufficient to produce a tree of g inches, and that 3 of the small trees 
will grow upon the same space of ground that one of the large ones 
will require. 

‘ If so, the result will be that 27 small trees will grow in the same 
time and same space of ground that 3 large ones require ; and as it 
requires 3 large trees to make one beam, it will require no more 
than 6 small trees, 4 to make the long pieces with the tops to the 
side, and two to be cut for the 4 short pieces; so by this mode 27 
small trees make 4} beams, which to the grower of timbers is equal to 
4% crops, instead of one, which will enable him to sell to the nation 
at a reduced price, and he be a great gainer, as will appear by the 
following calculation ; and in my opinion the beams, &c. so made. 
will be-much better. ' 

‘ Suppose an acre of ground in a centuty to produce 6ocl., (I only 
take Gool. as a datum to calculate the advantages on,) by growing 
small instead of large timber. : 

‘ Now allow an acre of ground by the small timber to produce 
4} crops ip the same time, will be 2700]. 3 but if the grower sell at 
half that price, then he witl have t350l, to be paid at three periods, 
viz. at 33 years 450]. which with simple interest, although compound 
should be allowed, at the end of 66 years, he wiil then have with 
the 2d payment addeéd, 1642]. 10s. ; and at the end of the ico years, 
he will have 48c2l. 12s. 6d. instead of 6001. By the above calcu- 
lation, which I believe is right, the grower will get a clear profit 
above what he now gets, of 42021. and the consumer will be supplied 
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at half the price he now pays ; which will amount to an astonishing 
sum taken in the aggregate for 100 years, of all the large timbers 
which are now used for ship building, mill shafts, steam engine beams, 
&c. and many other purposes which is not in my power to calculate, 
as not knowing the annual expenditure of large timber ; but one 
thing is clear, that whatever is gained and saved by the grower and 
consumer, is a real source of national wealth, as it arises from the 
time and ground saved in raising timber fit for use.’ 


By combining timbers, after the manner here recommended 
in naval architecture, several important advantages are said to 
be obtained. Mr. W. contends that the strength of ships is 
thus increased, and adds : 


‘ First ; by the increased longitudinal strength, a ship may be 
made to sail much faster. 

‘ Second ; that by the lateral strengths a ship cannot work so at 
sea by rolling or in a heavy sea any way, and consequently not be in 
that danger of foundering, whereby many hundred valuable lives may 
be saved, as well as ships, when most wanted. 

‘ Third ; if a ship built by this mode should get a-ground, she may 
come off again without receiving any damage ; ag a vessel so built 
will bear to take the ground in any direction, with a much greater 
weight in her, than she will be able to carry, as may be seen by the 
model ; for a vessel of this construction will be the strongest at the 
surmark, or floor heads, where another ship is the weakest for 
taking the ground: for which reason ten ships may be saved where 
one is now, by getting aground. 

‘ Fourth ; by the ship being clear between the guns, more guns 
may be fired in a given time, than can be where standards or riders 
are in the way, , 

‘ Fifth ; as having no plank below the beams on the inside, the 
timbers will certainly last much longer, and the ships be ready in 
case of emergency, as the ships most proper for immediate service 
may be known by a slight inspection, and those that are not may 
sooner be made ready, and will ultimately be a great saving.’ 


Some trial should be made by Government, to ascertain the 
soundness of Mr. W.’s principles of combination. 

After a Table of the Cycle of the Moon for 133 years, beginning 
anno 1710, by Mr. Patrick Robertson, Writer in Glasgow, the 
calculator proceeds to some practical reflections ; which, as 
they may relieve the monotony of this article, we shall trans- 
cribe. ‘The leases in Scotland extend for 1g years, or for a 
complete cycle of the moon; and Mr. R. asks whether this 

eriod was chosen to give the lessgq a chance ef every good or 
bad season, during one revolution of the moon? He then 
adds ; 


‘ The life af man for the most part does not exceed four revolue 
tions of the moon, or 76 years. Of the first nineteen, he can take 
Aa 3 no 
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no account, and during the course of the last, the ardour of his pur 
suits 1s much weakened ; so that his exertions, while on earth, are 
eonfined to the two middle revolutions. And if during the whole of 
that period, he has attended to the culture of the soil, it never strikes 
him to enquire whether there is or is not any similarity between the 
present season and the one which happened nineteen years ago, nor 
does he ever think, that the times of the full and change of the moon, 
which happened nineteen years ago, have not come round from that 
periods until the present year, and that the one happens within one 

our of the other, without the variation of a single day in the course 
ef 300 years.’ 


On Roads. By the Rev. Charles Whetley, ston Ingham, 
near Gloucester. —-This letter adverts to some local circum- 
stances in the district of the writer’s residence, in which the 
roads are yery bad, and are made worse by the heavy loads 
which are drawn on them. Mr. W. suggests remedies. 

An Account of Holy Island, in Northumberland. By the Rev. 
Lancelot Wilson.— According to this statistical report, Holy 
Island, containing 1029 acres, was improved both ‘in its pro- 
duce and in its population, by an Se re of the common 
which occupied a great part of it. The old rental is stated at 
320]. 5s., and the present at go1l. Mr. W. does not, how- 
ever, forget that the expence attending an act of Parliament to 
obtain leave for this improvement was enormous, viz. 1267]., 
owing to an opposition of the bill in the. House of Commons ; 
and that the bill of the commissioners and surveyors amounted 
to 3201. An embankment is recommended, by which 7000 
acres of meadow-land would be gained from the sea. 

On Improvements of Waste Lands, and on Crops. By John 
Prideaux, Esq, of North Tawton, near Exeter.—This gentleman 
has been an incloser and cultivator of moor-lands to some ex- 
tent, He informs the Board that the land on which he has so 
profitably speculated was let at 6d, an acre annual rent when he 
purchased, and he adds ; : 

¢ Having found the clay to be of a marly nature, I determined an 
inclosing, and have inclosed from four to five hundred acres in 
fields, some twenty acres, some fifteen, and some about twelve 
acres each ; and made good hedges, and planted. I have built on 
one piece a dwelling-house, two barns, two ox-stalls for thirty-six 
oxen, and a stable; and am now erecting a sheep-yard, |] began 
about six years ago. 

¢ My crops have been wonderful, and the price of corn and cattle 
greatly in my favour, 

¢ I have likewise inclosed and improved on another piece of moore 
Jand af superior quality to that mentioned at sixpence per acre ; this 
was worth about three shillings per acre. J have proceeded nearly 
on the same method of agriculture. This land bears excellent flax 
and hemp ; but having none or few labourers to manufacture it, I 
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am obliged to desist cultivating it ; but I am certain that many thou- 
sands cr thon of these uncultivated moors would produce excellent 
flax. In a future period, should the machines be of general use for 
spinning wool, which is the employment of the greater part of the poor 
in Devon and the east part of Cornwall, flax enough might be produced 
for supporting the labour of the poor, whenever the machines become 
general, and the thousands paid now to the Germans may be saved.” 


Tables, exhibiting expences, returns, and profit, are sub- 

joined. Mr. P. laments the want of hands to prosecute his 

improvement, and longs for the return of peace, when soldiers 
may be converted into husbandmen. 

Considerations concerning the Poor, and for Amendment of the 
Method of providing fer the Poor in the City of Edinburgh. By 
the late Lord Swinton, one of the Senators of the College of Justice 
in Scotland.-—Convinced of the enormous evils which result from 
the poor-house system ef provision, Lord Swinton advises a 
recurrence to a more simple, economical, and moral plan : 


¢ The maintaining the poor in their own houses, or as boarders in 
other age houses, agreeably to the proclamations of King Wil- 
liam, from 1692 to 1698, confirmed by act of parliament in 1698, 
appears in the first place much more agreeable to nature. It is also 
more simple and easy in execution, and is far less expensive. For exe 
laining these positions: the Poor may be divided into two sorts. 
First, the innocent and impotent ; -~ 2dly, the idle and sturdy.— 
The first sort are also of several classes; 1st, the absolutely impo- 
tent, such as the old, the blind, the lame, &c. and children. 2dly, 
those who are able to work a little, but not sufficiently for their own 
maintenance ; 3dly, may be added those who cannot find any work. 
¢ With regard thereto, the impotent, and innocent poor, who are 
able to do little or no work at all, it is surely more for their comfort 
and happiness to be in a private house than ina public one. Few of 
them are without some relation, who may be desirous, and even 
proud, to take care of them.—Few of them but can do many little. 
domestic businesses, and thereby save the time of the vigorous and 
healthy, who take care of them.— They and the persons they live 
with enjoy the mutual offices they do one another. This is strong in 
the case of children, who ought to have the benefit of parental care 
and affection. It is impolitic, unnatural, and even cruel, to call off 
so many of our fellow-creatures from the enjoyment of domestic hap- 
piness. — Add to this, the great health that children have when 
brought up in this way, compared with the sickly state of those 
brought up in a public poor-house. Small assistance from the public 
goes an infinite way in a poor man’s house-keeping ; fire and clothes 
are in a great measure saved, and the expence of management is saved 
altogether. 
‘ The observations made apply with double force in the case of 
such as can do a little for themselves ; their work is their own, and 
they work with pleasure. They also: possess a character and repue 


tation, which are great sources of enjoyment, and securities for good 
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behaviour. If they have have any particular merit with people in - 


good circumstances, they are in a state to have the fruits of it ; but 
60 s00n as they are thrown altogether in a mass, every one of these 


advantages are lost and annihilated ” 


We need not here comment on the good sense and sound 
policy of these observations. —The subsequent remarks, on the 
treatment of the poor in towns, and particularly of beggars and 
vagrants, ‘are equally judicious, and merit the attention of the 
people of England, who groan under a heavy poor’s-rate, to 
very little good purpose. How far Lord S.’s hints, addressed 
to the city of Edinburgh, where a large house for the poor is 
already built, will be regarded, we cannot say: but of this we 
are sure, that, if his plan be adopted, the tax for the poor in 
Edinburgh will never be high. His lordship ridicules the idea 
of turning poor-houses, in which the poor have no inducement 


to industry, into work-houses. 


‘ It seems to have been taken for granted that the present plan of 
a Bridewell or workhouse is the best possible method, and that if 
provision were made to supply the preeent numbcr of poor, the busi- 
ness is done. But I object to both these propositions. It is a hu- 
mane thing to provide for the poor; it 1s said to be a politic thing to 
make them work to some public use. No doubt. But people suffer 
themselves to be run away with by those sentiments of humanity and 
pol.cy, never considering, that it would be a more humane thing, as 
well as a more sensible and political thing, to reduce the poor to the 
smallest number possible. ‘l'his is common sense, at least. Now it is 
€asy to demonstrate, that unless we are cautious as to the mode of 
providing for the poor, the more and the better provision we muke for 
them, we encrease their numer and encourage sloth and idleness.’ 


The whole of this paper merits perusal. 

On the State of Agriculture in Flanders, by Philip Howard, 
Eisq.; and the Backward State of German Agriculture, Sc. by M. 
Voght.—When we are speculating on home-improvements, a 
peep into other countries will not be unadvisable, since pro- 
bably a hint may be borrowed from them. Mr. Howard, of 
Corby Castle, Cumberland, having been induced by a domestic 
motive to visit Austrian and French Flanders, reports the pe- 
culiarities which he observed in their mode of farming. He 


found Fallows totally exploded, and no stubbles suffered to re-. 


main through the. winter. The practice of ploughing up 
stubbles, which are a certain nursery of weeds, as soon as the 
crop is carried, he recommends to us; and also the use of the 
Hainault scythe, as the best instrument yet invented to unite 
expedition with neatness, being very different in this last respect 
from the cradle-scythe. Over the account of the state of Agri- 


culture in Germany, by M. Voght, we must sigh: but from 
' it 
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it we can learn nothing, except it be thankfulness that England 
is not like Germany. 

Communications by Sir John Call, Bart., include four distinct 
papers; the first of which, Ox the Agricultural State of India, 
contains many curious particulars of the rural economy, &c. of 
India, though no practical kuowlege that is applicable to Great 
Britain. ‘The second is an Accouné of improving thirty-four Acres 


_ of Waste, the expence of which, estimated at 4ool., the Baronet 


expected to be reimbursed in two years. The third and fourth 
papers respect the Population of Cornwall and Devon ; in which, 
an abstract of baptisms and burials, from the registers of 
28 parishes, shews that our population is considerably increased. 
Another table contains an abstract of the Houses, Inhabitants, 
Produce, Consumption, Surplus, and Deficiency of Grain in 
32 parishes. ‘Thus Sir John Call, though totally blind, en- 
deavours patriotically to amuse himself. 

Contents of England, Wales, and Scotland, in Acres, calculated 
by ———— Cary.— he contents of each county in England and 
Wales are first given; the main land of Scotland in round 
numbers ; and the contents of each of the islands adjacent to 
the coast, of the Western, Orkney, and Shetland islands 5 
after which Mr. Carey exhibits this general summary : 


‘ Contents of England < . 3159293340 


Contents of North Wales - 2,29355200 
Contents of South Wales - 25284,8c0 
Contents of Scotland - = 18,943,720 





Total $52193,060" 


Account of Swedish Turnips, produced in a field at Toft, in Che- 
shire, in 1806,—A Cheshire acre (nearly double the statute) is 
here reported to have grown a crop of Swedish turnips, which, 
with the tops, weighed 57 tons 6 cwt. 2 qrs. 2olbs. and to 
have been worth rorl. 4s. 

Additional Communications from Mr.Cramp, regarding the 
Produce of his Cow.—In M.R. Vol. lv. N.S. p. 360. we gave 
an abstract of one year’s produce of this wonderful cow. We 
have now the second year’s account; according to which, in 
45 weeks, she produced 4137 quarts of milk, from the cream 
of which were made 490 lbs. of butter, worth 321. gs. 6d., not 
to notice skim milk, &c. valued at rgl. 17s. 3d. more. Mr. 
Cramp’s cow is like the goose that laid the golden egg : but we 
hope that she will not be similarly treated. , 

George Wilbraham, Esq. of Delamere Lodge, adverts to a 
clandestine Mode by which Cottagers gain a Settlement in Parishes 
zn Cheshire, by renting privately and in different parishes pes 
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plots of ground, the aggregate rent of which amounts to the 
sum which the law requires in this case. Mr. W. recom- 
mends, since the value of money is depreciated, to raise the 
rent that is requisite for gaining a settlement: but we imagine 
that the the evil of which he complains is of no such extent as 
to require legislative interference. 

Communications on Fences. By the Rev. James Willis, of 
Sopley, Hants. — After some general remarks on Inclosing and 
Inclosure-bills, the heavy expence of which is lamented, Mr. 
W.. proceeds to specify the mode of fencing pursued by Mr. 
Sleat, in the portion allotted to him in the Christ-Church 
parish inclosure, viz. by a high embankment, planted cross- 
wise with truncheons and willows. We must refer to the paper 
for the detail, and for other particulars. ! 

The two following papers, On Embankments, by Lord Boring- 
don, and on the Inclosure of Marshes from the Sea, by Admiral 
Bentinck, require the plates which accompany them, in order 
to afford a clear conception of the’ natare of the operations 
which they describe. 

On the Culture of Potatoes. By the Hon. Baron Hepburn.— 
Renewing the seed from the apple, and frequent change of 
seed, are recommended as precautions against the curl. 

In the penultimate paper, Mr. Young, the Secretary to the 
Board, offers a hint, accompanied with plates, respecting Gico- 
nomical Dwellings for small Proprietors of Land; and the last 
contains a brief Reply to several Queries, proposed by Sir John 
Sinclair, respecting the Application and Effect of Gypsum, as a 
Manure for the artificial Grasses, (Sc. by Mr. Smithe, of 
Tunstall, near Sittingbourne, Kent. The answers to these 
queries report the great benefit of Gypsum as a manure. 

From the short abstract which we have thus given of the 
contents of this volume, our readers will perceive that the 
Board of Agriculture has cultivated an extensive correspond- 
ence, for the sake of promoting internal improvement ; and that 
some interesting inquiries have in consequence been prosecuted :. 
at the same time, they will regret that the Board has not been. 
sufficiently attentive to its credit, in publishing many papers 
which are too trifling to deserve a place in their Communications. 
Let them encourage gentlemen and farmers to convey the results 
of their rural experience and observation : but let them be fasti- 
dious in selecting from this mass for publication. It 1s expected 
that the printed volumes of the Board should surpass in value 
the Bath-Society-Papers : but hitherto we see no great differ- 
ence in the general merit of their contents. The Board, it is 
true, is not answerable for the errors which may be found in 


the letters of their correspondents; but when contradictory 
statements 
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statements occur in the same volume, as in the accounts of the 
number of acres contained in England and Wales, given by 
Messrs. Cary and Willis, at least a note marking the discre« 


pancy should be added by the editor. 





Art. IIL. Lady Fane Grey; a Tale in two Books; with Miscellae 
neous Poems in English and Latin. By Francis Hodgson, A.M., 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, and Author of a Translae 
tion of Juvenal. 8vo. pp. 350. 10s. 6d. Boards. Mackialay. 


Art. IV. Sir Edgar; a Tale, in two Cantos; with serious Trans- 
lations from the Ancients, and merry Imitation of a Modern. B 
Francis Hodgson, A.M. 8vo. pp. 318. 10s. 6d. Boards, 
Mackinlay. 110. 


M's of the genius and all the irritability of a poet uns 
3 doubtedly characterize Mr. Hodgson. His genius is 
creditably displayed in. many of the performances now before 
us; and his irritability is shewn by some very angry verses 
inserted in the former of these volumes, which he pleasantly 
terms ‘a gentle Alterative, prepared for the Reviewers.’ In 
this intemperate effusion, he plainly insinuates that all pro 
fessed critics are quacks and mountebanks; that anonymous 
criticism is little better than midnight assassination ; and that 
he disdains, while warm in youth and vigorous in health, to sit 
silent under the multiplied indignities which have been offered 
both to himself and others, by the rancour, the ignorance, and 
the presumption of literary usurpers. Having, then, “ strutted 
and fretted his hour” through 200 noisy lines, it is curious to 
hear him suddenly exclaim ; 
, —— * but hold! in dignified disdain 

The silent Bard beholds this rancorous train.” p. 73. 
By all this labour and tumult, therefore, he seeks only to satisfy 
the world of the cool and steady contempt with which he re- 
gards * his unseen foes,’ and heats himself violently for no 
other purpose than to prove how calm and secure he feels in 
the consciousness of his own elevation above the injury of their 
vulgar malice ! 

Surely this is more like the language of smarting stu- 
pidity, than of disparaged and insulted genius; and we, who 
ee with a most encouraging welcome the first display of 

r. Hodgson’s poetical powers *, cannot but regret to find the 
translator of Juvenal descending to the empty declamation of 
discontented mediocrity. For ourselves, we do not know that 
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it has been our misfortune, in the discharge of our critical fune, 
tions, to utter a single sentence which can have provoked the 
displeasure of Mr. H. or his ¢ injured brethren :’ but even 
though his ‘ vengeful line’ does not appear to be particularly 
‘directed against us, we may not omit the duty of censuring 
the spirit which must have dictated this hasty and passionate 
¢omposition. In doing this, we shall not be suspected of 
a design to undertake the vindication of any opinions which 
were not immediately promulgated by ourselves: but the in- 
terests of literature demand that those, who are engaged in 
its support, should repel the arrogant defiance which, in this 
and other parts of Mr. H.’s works, is hurled in the teeth of all 
who charge themselves witl: the office of Literary Judges.— 
‘We cannot applaud that man’s confidence in his own powers, 
who feels himself intitled to step ‘¢ into the lists, and champion 
to the utterance” all those who, in the character of critics, 
shall venture to distribute praise or blame in. such proportions 
as may occasionaily disturb his own dreams of self-complacence, 
or interfere with his partiality for a circle of companions and 
friends. Indeed, the inconvenient tendency of such a practice 
must be peculiarly evident to Mr. H., if the singular statement 
which we have heard be true, that he has himself devoted some 
of his own talents to the murderous labours of anonymous cri- 
ticism ! 

Though, however, Mr. H. has disdained to be ¢ meek and 
gentle with those butchers,’ thé Reviewers, he has at least the 
humanity to console them with the delaration that he has now 
done his worst; and that their utter insignificance protects 
them from any farther chastisement. ¢ Having arrived, (he 
says,) at the end of the compliments which I Aave felt it my 
duty to pay to the critics, I shall make my bow to them for 
ever. No future remark of theirs will provoke a reply from 
me — for indeed what provocation can be given by imbeci- 
lity, when it has once been fairly shewn to answer to its name,’ 
&e. &e. 7 

All this is, in truth, very bitter and dejecting!— It can, 
however, scarcely be expected, even by Mr. H., that the 
ravings of an exasperated author should drive us from our 
trade, at once; and we shall continue in our calling till such 
time, at least, as it shall please him to deal the final coup-de~ 
grace, which is promised in the former of these volumes 
(p. viii.) to the whole generation of impostors who are engaged 
in the solemn mockery of criticism.—In the mean time, as our 
approbation is at least harmless, we hope not greatly to aggra- 
vate Mr. H.’s contempt for us by allowing that his Poem of 


Lady Jane Grey has very uncommon merit. 
The 
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The materials of this composition are so well known, that 
an analysis of it is unnecessary. ‘To us, the least attractive 
part of the story is that which, though unquestionably in 
strict conformity with history, represents a beautiful and inte~ 
resting girl as employed in the perusal of Plato, and really 
believing that it afforded her more gratification than sports and 
occupations which were congenial with the bounding spirits of 
youth. This, after all that can be said for it, is monstrous 
and unnatural:—so unnatural, that something more than 
simple unbiassed inclination is necessary to account for it. 
This additional motive is in fact supplied by an extract from 
Roger Ascham’s “ School-master,” subjoined by Mr. Hodgson 
to his poem; by which it appears that the young lady’s parents 
contrived to make her so thoroughly wretched, while she was 

, any otherwise occupied, that it is no wonder she should find 
recreation in Greek. ‘The passage is as follows : 


‘* Before I went into Germanie, I came to Brodegate in Leicester- 
shire, to take my leave of that noble Lady Jane Grey, to whome I 
was exceeding much beholding. Her parents, the Duke and the 
Dutchesse, with all the houshoid gentlemen and gentlewomen, were 
hunting in the parke: I found her in her chamber reading Phzdon 
Platonis in Greek, and that with as much delite as some gentleman ¢/ 











would reade a mery tale in Bocase. After saluation, and duetie 
done, with some other talke, I asked her why shé‘would 1 ese such 
pastime in the parke? Smiling she answered: ¢ I wisse all their 
sport in the parke is but a shadow to that pleasure I finde in Plato: 
alas! good folke, they never felt what true pleasure meant.’ ‘And how 
came you, Madame,’ quoth I,‘ to this deepe knowledge of pleasure, 
and what did chiefly ailure you to it, seeing not many women, byt 
very fewe men have attayned thereunto?’ ¢I will tell you,’ quoth 
she, ‘ and tell you a troth, which perchance ye will marvel at. One 
of the greatest benefites that ever God gave me, is that he sent me 
so sharpe and severe parents, and so gentle a schoolmaster ; for when 
I am in presence either of father of mother, whether I speake, keeper 
silence, sit, stand, or go, eate, drinke, be merry, or sad, be sow- 
ingy,dauncing, or dolag any thing else, I must do it as it were, a ag tH ‘ 
such weight, measure, and number, even so perfectly as God mad , 
the world—or else I am so sharply taunted, so crucily threatened, 
yea presently sometimes with pinches, nippes, and other wates which 
1 will not name, for the honour I beare them, so without measure. 
misordered, that I think myself in hell, till tyme come that I must 
to Mr. Elmer, whe teacheth me so gently, so pleasantly, with such “€ 
Ere allurements to learning, that I think al! the time whiles I am 
with him as nothing. —And when i am calied from him, I fall on 
weeping, because whatsoever I do else, but learning, is full of greefe, 
trouble, feare, and whole misliking unto mee: and thus my booke 
hath been so much my pleasure, and bringeth dayly to me more plea- 
sure and more, ‘that in respect of it, all other pleasures, in very 
deede, be but trifles and troubles unto mee.”’ | a 
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This curious narrative, we think, gives its just and fair propor. 
tion to the character of this extraordinary woman, and softens the 
extravagance of that peculiarity which, as usually represented, 
as rather a deformity than a grace. A girl of 17, with all the 
advantages of beauty, rank, and wealth, voluntarily immuring 
herself with Plato on the Immortality of the Soul, is a spectacle 
by no means very engaging ; while, on the other hand, nothing 
can be more interesting than to see that she eould resort to 
these studies as a retreat from the tyranny ‘and persecution of 


her parents. 
_ The following lines, though they exhibit nothing new, 


awaken images which slumber in every bosom, and recoms 
mend them by the pleasure of soft and musical versification : 


¢ Now pensive eve had touch’d the hills around 
With rosy light, that slept upon the ground ; 
In trembling radiance kist the glassy flood, 
And streak’d with gold the many-shaded wood. 
se ?T was her own hour of contemplation calm, 
, When the hush’d air exhales a holy balm. 
No falling leaf the solemn stillness broke, 
But nature listen’d while a lover spoke. 
‘¢ Oh my fair Jane! how oft have I exprest 
All that I could of love—to know the rest, 
With those dear eyes it must be read in me, 
A task that would employ eternity, 
Read it in these fond arms, this glowing face, 
Love’s silent pause, and Rapture’s long embrace. 
For words are feeble in a state like this, — 
Where the whole heart o’erflows with boundless bliss.” 
«* My gentle Lord,Athe modest Jane replies, Z 
In love there is not leisure to be wise, 
Nor have I heart to check thy tender strain— 
Yet an uneasy fear disturbs thy Jane, 
That this our sweetest converse will not last, 
But like yon fading sun-beam, quick be past! 
For not more close, when dazzling lightnings glare, 
- Follaws the thunder through the troubled air, ; 
Than, in this scene of life, a cloud of woes 
: Bursts on our transient joys, and banishes repose. 
Swift down the pathway of declining years, 
Ais on we journey through our vale of tears, 
At ev’ry turn some schemes of pleasure end, 
And now a lover falls, and now a friend. 
Sigh not, my Guilford—for whatever fate 
; | . Thee and thy faithful consort shall await, 
: Fortune’s worst malice we can still disarm, 
While Dudley lives, and Jane has power to charm. 
But oh! the hard prerogative of rank — 
In some poor cottage on that mossy bank - 
‘aby 
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Thy Jane might live contentedly with thee, 

Nor ever lose thy dear society : 

Like the pure stream that o’er the meadow strays, 
Might glide the current of our noiseless days ; 
Together might we range the flow’ry green, 

And read of battles in this peaceful scene. 

But Honour now with trumpet loud and high 
May call thee to the field of Victory ; 

Or, while I weep thy long-delay’d return, 

May tear her laurels at my Dudley’s urn.”— 








‘Is there an hour when love consoles in vain? 
Dudley ne’er knew that moment with his Jane. 
The heav’nly fair, however sad the weight 
-Of frowning fortune, and unhappy fate, 

Never, when Dudley smii’d, could look unblest, 
But smil’d with him, and felt her soul at rest. 

‘ Oh! let us ever dream of love like this! 
Not in the fervour of the wanton kiss, 

Not in the noise of the nocturnal ball, ‘ 
When vacant dancers crowd the splendid hall; TI 
Not in the stately feast, or mimic show, ; gi 
Where senseless tashion ranks her motley row, | 
And with the languor of indiff’rent smiles, 

Kills sick’ning thought, and lazy time beguiles ; eo 
Let us imagine love! diviner pow’r, { 
Ennobling balm of virtue’s lonely hour, 

That pure devotion which to one we owe, 

Those sacred vows which none but lovers know, 

Steal o’er the conscious soul with soothing force, 

And leave the world to folly and remorse.’ (| 


We would also, if we had room, transcribe the Vision of iq 
Lady Jane Grey, in the night previous to her execution, as 


displaying no ordinary elevation of thought and dignity of 
numbers: but we cannot find space for more extracts from 











this interesting exercise ; which, though many parts of it ere i 
languid, often speaks the true language of fancy and of i 
passion. 





The rest of this volume exhibits something not very unlike | 
the inside of the study of a statuary or a painter; which usually 
contains a whimsical collection of fragments and sketches, of 
designs half executed and then thrown aside, of forms just 
struggling for deliverance from the marble, or ready to start 
into life from the darkness of the canvass. At times, indeed, 
we were reminded of the shop of Romeo’s Apothecary, ia which 
the motley and meagre apparatus of his trade ‘ was scattered to 
make up a shew.”—English miscellanies, English translations, 
Latin poems original and translated, &c. &c. are the ingre- : 
dients af this olio: but the most wild and anomalous produc- ly 
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tion in the collection is an extract from a long medley of Latirr 
Sapphics, interspersed with Greek, written to a friend some 
years ago, containing ¢ a catalogue of theologians, schoolmen, 
grammariais, and classical commentators, joined together 
without attention to chronology, and without discrimination of 
character,’ p.108.—We insert a specimen of this exploit of the 
modern Pitholeon *, that our readers may have an opportunity 
of seeing how it looks, since we apprehend that a very long 
time may pass before the experiment is repeated : 


© Aurag n Adyav xeross H Osun, (dense) 
Ingeni proles, studiique, oAAns 
Kas tereutaias syevos iol wespas 
Eu Biov? aos 
Tied’ avevdev iregwov deerucs 
Mrde as Mazwy xeeess? cveey sowy 
"“Ayxs tn; bosi:Pavave VAnirs 
. Mweob, C1 LK TOP 
‘Ours PET OOTE KIT KUAEITES 
“Ora yue xngor, cxor0s ore *exresoev 
Toss exay ereublecracy aya Ci 
—AsoW aceLioy® 


Lenis accensum ingenio furorem 
T oe . - 

emperet doctrina, Deique vates 
Plenus afflatu propioris, ipso in 


Impete Phebi, 


Serviat vinclo rationis un’— 


‘We suspect that all, whose palates are not vitiated, will 
make wry faces at this compound of Chian and Falernian*. 
Indeed, we cannot very greatly commend the Latin composi- 
tions in this volume, either those which belong to Mr. H., or 
those which we understand him to give us as the works of a 
juvenile contemporary and friend, now deceased. One of these 
exercises professes to assign reasons for writing in Latin; p.102.- 
We sincerely hope that the reason for publishing what is so 
written is not to be found in the words of another of them 3 


‘“ Musas 
Indigus arts 
Ambio.” p. 114. 


Our’ sentiments on the publication of juvenile compositions 
in the Latin and the Greek languages have been often expressed, 
fully and explicitly; and we shall now only add, in general 
terms, that the Latin poetry of Mr. H. and his friend exhibits 
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an assemblage of such images and such expressions as float in 
the brain of most Etonians of any promise. 

' Of the English poems and translations in this miscellany, 
many display uncommon powers of versification, and a fancy 
strongly occupied by all those enchanting impossibilities which 
are peculiarly the inheritance of the poet. The forms of 
Gaiety and Mirth and Love, of Melancholy and Madness and 
Despair, are hastily summoned, and speedily dismissed: they 
“ come like shadows, so depart :’——but there is something de- 
sultory and impatient in Mr. H.’s poetical temperament which 
must be corrected, if he would do himself justice, arid would reach 
that degree of excellence for which he appears to be destined. 
He has exercised himself long enough in morsels and frag- 
ments. We hope to see him engage in desfgns of greater 
magnitude, and try his powers of invention on a larger scale 
and by more continuous efforts. Of the present collection, 
‘ the Ballad on Metaphysics’ is by far the dullest. — Of the 
translations, that of Atys from Catullus is executed with signal 
energy and. spirit ; and of the lighter compositions, the follow- 
ing is sprightly and amusing : 


¢ Let Alexander’s discontented soul 
Sigh for another world’s increas’d control! 
Til. weaw’d Ambition’ has no charm for me, 
Nor, sordid Av’rice, am I slave to thee. 

© I only ask twelve thousand pounds a year, 
And Curwen’s country-house on Windermere =< 
A beauteous wife, and scusible as fair, 
And many a friend and not a single care. 

‘ 1am no glutton—no! I never wish 
A sturgeon floating in a golden dish—= 
fit the Piazza satisfied to pay 
‘Three guineas for my dinner ev’ry day. 

¢ What though shrewd Erskine at the bar we views 
Ass fam’d as Crassus, and as wealthy too; 
1 only ask the eloquence of Fox, 
To jump like Ireland, and like Belcher box ; 
‘To act as Garrick did--or any how 
Unlike the heroes of the buskin now ; 
‘To range, like Garnerin, through fields of air, 
To win, like V———3, England’s richest fair— 
1 only ask these biessings to enjoy, 
And ev’rv varied talent well employ, 
Thy lite, Methuselah! or, if not thine, 
A.n immortality of love and wine.’ 


We row come to the second of these volumes, in the front 
of which stands Sir Edgar, a tale purely. fictitious, and as to 
the design of which the atithor himself has passed sentence: he 
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fears that ‘it may be considered as ‘too subordinate in point of 
interest.’ The interest of the story'is indeed not the principal 
merit of the poem: but we think that Mr.H. has scarcely 
‘done it justice, in representing it as little more than ‘the con- 
necting link of his own observations on the beauties of external 
‘yature, and the deformities of human passions.’ Sir Edgar is 
a philosophical but accomplished Cavalier, married to a lovely 
and virtuous wife, but of a different disposition from his own. 
Her gay and dissipated society drives the knight to a state of 
occasional solitude, in a romantic cavern at a small distance 
from the nrinsion; and she is left exposed to the seductive arts 
of Sir Algernon, a worthless and profligate visitor at the Castle. 
His designs, however, are secretly watched and defeated by Sir 
Edgar; who, from his retreat, rebukes the genius and unnerves 
the influence of’the seducer, by wresting from him the prize 
in every trial of talent which is proposed to vary the entertain- 
ment and win the favour of the lovely Emma. ‘Thrust down te 
the second place in every other conflict, Sir Algernon proposes 
‘a tournament, in which he is met by an unknown competi- 
tor, who masters and sizys him; though not without having 
received, to all appearance, his own death-wound. This crisis 
discovers the conqueror to be Sir Edgar; whose dying request is 
to be buried in the cave to which he had been accustomed to 
retire from the noise and folly of the Castle. A monument is 
also erected to his memory, which, whem complete, is ‘visited by 
the mournful and widowed Emma; who, while she is loudly 
protesting her loyalty and constancy to her departed Lord, is 
surprized by the appearance of Sir Edgar rising from the tomb. 
The nature and object of the artifice will be readily perceived. 
Sir Edgar’s suspicions and the lady’s indiscretions are both 
cured. He is persuaded by the sincerity of her grief that she 
has been guilty of levity only, but not of dishonour; and she 
renounecs the vanities which had caused her husband so much 
uneasiness, and consigned him to a fictitious death. 

‘The poem is written in a stanza which, we believe, is not 
entirely the seme with any other that has yet appeared. To 
cescribe it in the author’s own words, ¢it frequently, though 
not universally, adopts the concluding Alexandrine of Spenser, 
and transposes the rhymes of the sth and 6th verses of Fair- 
fax.? —— We have some doubts of the judiciousness of this 
structure. Our eat desiderated something after the fifth and 
sixth lines; and the variety of metrical arrangement thus 
obtained is scarcely a sufficient compensation for the feel- 
ing of dissatisfaction and disappointment which it brings 
with it. Of this, however, Mr. Ho:gson’s readers. must judge 
for themselves; , 


. We 
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. ‘We transcribe the first four stanzas of a song supposed to 
he the composition of Sir Edgar, by which he shames the li+ 
_centious strains of his rival. We quote them chiefly for the 


sake of the fourth stanza, which containg a thought which to 
us is new: 


‘© J will not hear, I will not hear 
The sluggard tone of wanton ease ; 
Strains ill prepar’d for lady’s ear, 
Strains that the. harlot’s soul should please? 


st Where is the gaze of mutual love, 
Where is the kiss of fond desire ? 
The feeling to our God above 
That lifts us with a heav’Hily fire? 


*¢ Oh! diffrent is the body’s glow 
rom the pure warmth that fills the soul ; 
Oh! diff’rent is affection’s flow 
From rapture kindled by the bewl. 


*¢ Ye sons of cold luxurious earth,— 
And thou, enjoyment’s selfish slave, 
Betraying thy ignoble birth, 
The dust that form’d thee is thy grave!” 


The morning on which the tournament takes place is intro- 
duced in terms which, if they present no image peculiarly 
etriking, shew at least a large command of poetic diction: 


‘ The morning breaks—and from the glitt’ring hills 
The clouds, in fleecy volumes, roll away ; 
Clear flows the current of the rapid rills, 
As o’er the green and pleasant vale they stray : 
The birds within the wood salute the day 
With grateful music; dewy fragrance fills 
The cool fresh air around ; and nature’s face, 
Lit by the smiling sun, assumes its fairest grace.’ 


The description of the Sable Knight, (Sir Edgar) though 
short, is grand: 


¢ Dark wav’d the plumes upon his iron casque, 
A more than human grandeur fill’d his form— 
Such, in those sands where sun-burnt Arabs bask, 
Stalks the biack column through the deep’ning storm. 
What hope can now the gentle bosom warm ? 
How-shall their knight sustain his awful task ? 
How shall Sir Algernon escape the blow 
Suspended o’er his head with aim secure and slow ?” 


We also select the stanzas in which is painted the meeting 
of Sir Edgar and his wife at the tomb. The lines, though not 
Rbha perhaps 
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\ 


pethaps coloured in the author’s happiest manner, are re-_ 
markable for a pleasing solemnity, both of thought and ca+ 


dence: 


‘ Thus, in the cave, the lovely mourner spoke 
Unconscious of the night’s o’erspreading shade — 
Till solemn music on the silence broke, 

And lights ascending through the darkness play’d! 
The tombstone slowly rose, and lo! array’d 

In death’s-pale shroud, as if the dead awoke, 

A ghastly figure issued from the ground, 

And wav’d its mournful arms, majestical, around. 


‘ Deep on its side appear’d the stain of. blood, 
The limbs seem’d wasted by some fatal ill ; 
But, as the night-wind shook its falling hood, 
The well-known face might be distinguish’d still ! 
Heav’n! what intolerable horrors fill 
The breast of wretched Emma, as she stood 
Transfix’d with wild astonishment, and saw— 
(A sizdt to thrill the stoutest heart with awe) 


* Advancing from the tomb with hasty stride, 

Sir Edgar’s self !—and ‘Oh! look up, my wife, 

* Look up,’ the animated figure cried, 

Behold thy lord restor’d to thee and life ! 

He can no longer brook th’ ungenerous strife, 

Enough, enough, thy fealty has been tried, 
Enough, I’ve read the tablet of thy heart, 

And thus we meet again, oh! never more to part.’ 


* Close to his breast he strain’d the doubting fair, 
And hung in transport o’er her varying face; 
Impress’d the glowing kiss of fondness there, 

Ad swell’d with pride, reviving hope to trace, 
Breathless surprize, and love’s deep-blushing grace, 
At once her strengthen’d faith, and joy declare ! 
Then, as he gently hush’d her in his arms, 

A flood of grateful tears reliev’d her dread alarms. 


‘ They paus’d, unutterably sooth’d, awhile, 
And felt the stealing warmth of silent bliss— 
Till good old Conrad with the speaking smile 
Of honest truth, that shar’d their happiness, 
Warn’d them te quit the scene of past distress, 
Eager each sad remembrance to beguile, 
To lead th’ exhausted lady to her bow’r, 
And cheer her with the sight of day’s returning hour. 


* For day return’d with such a lovely light 
As never yet had cheer’d sweet Emma’s eyes ! 
Black was the contrast of the busy night, 
And, like-a hideous dream, the painful picture flies.’ 


The 
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‘The blemish of this whole composition is its deficiency of 
effect; a fault, indeed, which Mr. Hodgson has himself discern- 
ed, and stated perhaps rather too strongly. Yet it is generally 
dignified, and often elegant. 

Among the translations in this volume, some possess a very 
high degree of mevit.—To Tyrtzeus, the author has communi- 
cated a spirit and an animation which it would be vain to seek 
in the original.—The magnificent passage in the fifth book of 
Lucretius, also, beginning at line 1217, is very splendidly 
translated : | 


* And oh! how deep our shudd’ring sprits feel ; 
A dread of heav’n through ev’ry member steal, 
When the strong lightning strikes the blasted ground, 
And thunder rolls the murm’ring clouds around. 
Shake not the nations? and the monarch’s nod, 
Bows it not low before the present God ; 

Lest for foul deeds, or haughty words, be sent 
His hurried heur of awful punishment? 

‘ So when the rushing storm has burst its chain, 
And sweeps in lawless fury o’er the main, 

Bearing some conqueror’s flect to realms afar, 
Wuh his brave troops, and all the pomp of war, 
Does he not then in eager terror crave 

Peace from the wind, and pardon from the wave ? 
Does he not then confess the God he dreads? | 
In vain ! —the tempest darkens o’er their heads, 
The scatter’d wrecks are whirl’d and dash’d around, 
And unavailing pray’rs from dying hosts resound. 
Some secret force o’erturns the bravest plan, 

The pride, the glory, and the strength of man ! 
Laughs him to scorn, with all his power display’d, 
And tramples on the work itself has made. 

So when wide earthquakes rock the crazy ball, 
And tott’ring cities ¢hreat a doubtful fall, 

Man’s empty boldness well may pass away, 

And mortal things despise their own decay. 

The pow’r and presence of the Godhead know, ' 
And see the hand that governs all below.’ 


We close our extracts with the version of the well knowf 
description of the conflict between Superstition and Epicuruse : 
it falls very little short of the stern and masculine energy of 


the original : 


¢ When all on earth in foul disorder lay, 
And Superstition spread her gloomy sway, 
Look’d from her lofty clonds of terror down, 
And Jour’d on mortals with a black’ning frown = 
First on her figure of gigantic size 
The Grecian man uprais’d his daring eyes; 
Bb 3 Fear’d 
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Fear’d not the threats of heav’n, the lightning’s glare, 
The thunder murm’ring through the darken’d air; 
Still higher felt his inborn courage soar, 


And past [pass*d’] the gates which none had reach’d before ; * 


With vivid force prolong’d his pen race, 
<¢ And leapt the flzming bounds of time and space.” 
The deep imtiense his atdent mind o’erran, 
And blazon’d Nature’s mysteries to man ; 
Defin’d how far each separate pow’r extends, 
And where the various scale of being ende ; 
Drove Supersition from her tott’ring shrine, 
And lifted human wisdom to divine! 
‘ Think not, my friend, (a thought thy poet fears) 
That impious reason shall offend thy ears ;. 
That guilt shall cloud our philosophie way-~ 
Revolve the story of mankind, and say, 
If Superstition, through successive times, 
Has not produc’d the worst of human crimes ? 
— By this fell pow’r the Grecian chiefs were led, 
When the pale maid on Aulis’ altar bled ; 
When Trivia’s shrine with virgin gore was stain’d, 
And kings of men the cruel deed ordain’d. 
‘ As the dread fillet o’er her hair was bound, 
( Her beauteous hair that flow’d her neck around,) 
As at her side her mournful father stoad, 
And priests, who hid the instrument of blood, 
Hid it, obsequious, from a monarch’s eye, 
Regardless of his daghter’s agony ! 
As the whole army melted at her sight-—~ 
Silent she knelt, exhausted with affright ! 
— Nor could her noble birth avert her fate, 
The first-born daughter of a prince so great. 
Dragg’d to her death by mandates feign’d divine, 
When Hymen called her to a happier shrine, 
Devoted, in her matriageable hour, 
The helpless victim of a parent’s pow’r, 
To bribe the winds and waves—Oh! vain desire ! 
Oh! frantic Superstition’s guilty fire !’ 
The remainder of the volume is occupied by what the author 
terms ‘Humble Attempts at Horse-Laughs, dedicated to the 
author of Broad Grins ,’ consisting of a series of ludicrous talesy 
supposed to be told by the members of a club of choice spirits, 
The style of these sportive pieces exhibits a ermepe happy 
mixture of the humour of Matthew Prior, and that of the face+ 
tious Peter Pindar.—Criticism is put quite aut of countenance by 
productions of this description; and we do not envy that censor 
who Is so dead to the supreme delight of hearing and talking 
entertaining and lively nonsense, as to refrain from laying down 
his spectacles at these droll narratives, and confessing himself 


compelled fairly to daugh it out. 
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Art. V. The Four Slaves of Cythera, A Romance in Ten Cantos. 
By the Revs Robert Bland, Author of Edwy and: Elgiva, and 
Sir Everard. 8vo. pp. 280. 9s. Boards. Longman and Co. 


1809. 


| ae readers, we think, who have. perused this poem, will 
- deny that it is one of those compositions which is laid 
down with regret, and. resumed with impatient satisfaction. 
The narrative carries us forwards with powerful and uninter- 
rupted interest ; and the mind, during every step of its pro- 
gress through the work, is enriched and gratified with appro- 
priate sentiment, musical numbers, and language distinguished 
both for its elegance and for that manly and energetic sim- 
plicity which was once the pride of English poetry. . It is, 
however, unnecessary for us to enter very minutely into the 
character of Mr. Bland’s compositions, since our opinion. of 
his merits is already. distinctly before the public, (see Vol. §5- 
p- 271.) and our sentiments are now. strengthened and justified 
by this additional proof of his powers. 


The readers of Don Quixote will immediately, recognize, in. 


the. adventures of the Christian captive and the beautiful 
Moorish lady Zoraida, the foundation of this romance, The 


story, indeed, is much varied and enlarged by Mr. Bland; and. 


the interest is multiplied by the introduction of three other 
captives in addition to the hero of the tale, who are for- 
tunate enough to engage the respective hearts of as many 
beautiful sisters, daughters of the Turkish governor of the 
island of. Cythera, the modern Cerigo. This contrivance, 
which immediately, calls into hostility all the powers of in-. 
credulity, is justified by the author in the arbitrary tone of 
poetical omnipotence ; the best way, perhaps, of disposing of, 
the difficulty. He imagines some dismal blockhead ta 
exclaim ;: | 2 
‘* Four knights, four vows, four ladies, and four bowers, 
I’faith, thy story runs upon all foure ; 
Whoe’er gives credence to the monstrous tale, 
Could bolt a tortoise, and digest a whale.” — 
‘ Enraged, indignant, thus I make reply, 
That things are thus, and give a reason why ; 
Fair sir, thy keen remonstrances forego, 
So runs my tale, because it shall be so.’ 


He afterward proceeds to denounce against all who shall 
‘dare to think his tale untrue,’ the anathemas. which are 
provoked by such abominable want of faith. We select for 
our readers a passage from this strain of ludicrous. execration, 
which is executed in a style of very amusing pleasantry ; 
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‘ If he, who throws discredit on my song, 
To the grave stole of priesthood should belong, 
I wish him gifted with a leering eye, 
And may his wig for ever sit awry ; 
A motley jerkin through the lawn be seen, 
Of sprightliest colours, yellow, pink, and green ; 
‘To masquerades detected may he run, 
And more than once be hooted for a pun.— 
Or if a reverend judge, in chair of pride 
He sit aloft, to listen and decide, 
When plaintiff, culprit, court, and jury wait, 
. To hear his lordship sum the long debate, 
May thoughts ot farce, so broad and unconfined, 
Perch on his pineal gland, and rule his mind, 
That he shall make the hearers burst with glee, 
At joke, conundrum, riddle, repartee.” _ 

We shall not pursue all the mazes of this plot, nor present 
' the public with an analysis of all the perils and artifices 
through which the hero and his companions are conducted to 
the prosperous termination of their adventures. Contenting 
ourselves with transcribing some extracts to sanctién the 
favourable opinion which we have pronounced on this per- 
formance, we shall merely remark that the Four Slaves are 
four Christian knights, who are taken prisoners on_ their 
return from the Crusades, and chained to the galley of the 
Governor of Cythera. 

Into the fourth canto is woven a tale called the Lay of 
Tolante. Alfred, the English Knight, one of the captives, is 
summoned to entertain the governor and his daughters, and 
this is one of the narratives which he produces for their diver- 
sion. Its sentiment and imagery are equally attractive ; and 
the phrase, (smollissimum carmen,) applied by Cicero to the 
CEdipus Coloneus of Sophocles, seems made for the ‘Lay of 
Tolante. It is delivered by Alfred as the composition of an 
English Bard, who had been driven by the illiberal and un- 
lettered grossness of his countrymen to wander in foreign 
Jands ; and the opening stanzas allude, in a strain of affecting 
melancholy, to the misfortunes and disappointments of Eustace. 
The images in the third stanza are highly solemn and 


picturesque : 

© Backward I turn, and when I view the past, 
As on a livid lake I fix my eyes, 

Gloomy, but troubled by no dangerous blast, 
The dull and lazy space behind me lies : 

Before me spreads a drear: and wintry waste, 
And deeps unsounded, and o’erclouding skies ; 

To the blank past most gladly would I fly, . 

‘From storms that shreat in dire futurity.’ 
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We insert some of the stanzas with which the story is in- 
troduced : 


¢ Mild stream’d the moon on Uza’s battle-vale ; 
Aud drowsily Rosalia’s vesper bell 
Chimed through the abbey cloisters dim and pale ; 
When sickening as she view’d her dreary cell, 
The solemn sisterhood, and shrouding veil, 
With courage unconfirm’d that rose and fell, 
Bright Tolante from her convent fled, 
And Uza’s wails, that thrill’d her soul with dread. 


« She fled through places frightful and obscure, 

“A barren desart, and a pathless wood, 
By streams that roll’d their lazy tides impure 

With human corses, and distain’d with blood 3 
Aud all in vain her wourded heart to curey 

She sought in distant solitude to brood, 
Unharm’d by men, o’er griefs that tore her mind, 
The hate of biter foes, the scorn of friends unkind. 


¢ And o’er the field of carnage as she pase’d, 
On the foul scene she turn’d a shuddering. view, 
Wives on their gasping husbands look’d their last, 
And from their forcheads wiped the deathly dew ; 
While orphans yet their clay-cold sires embraced, 
Or from the weunded caught a faint adieu, 
And vow’d compliance with some fond request, 
‘hat soothes the dying man, and ushers him to rest. 


€ Some o’er the field of havock and affright 

With pious toil inhumed their kindred slain ; 
Some, all regardless of the fearful sight, 

For villain booty prowled about the plain ; 
Pale brands and torches shot a quivering light 

Upon the scene of plunder, death, and pain. 
Scared at each dreaded look and mournful sound, 
Aloue she hurried v’er the unhappy ground.’ 


The unfortunate maid had been slandered to her lover b 
a rival, and'in consequence was immured by her friends 
in a convent, from which she thus escapes ; and, after having 
been robbed and stripped by ruifians, she finds the way* to a 
grove, in which by accident she meets with Valence, her 
abused admirer. Fitztraver, the °“ villain friend” and rival, 
mortally wounded by the very ruffians who had pillaged 





* Rather extraordinarily, cliaging naked to the mane of a horse and 
to the pummel of his saddle; in which situation, too, she receives and 
contrives to make use of the mantle of a traveller whom she meets ! 
M:. Bland, however, is answerable only for the adoption of this ine 
cident ; which, he says, is stated to have really occurred in Hungary. 


Tolante, 
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Jolante, arrives at the same spet just in time. to, bring about 
the necessary explanation. His death and the happiness of the 
lovers conclude the narrative. * 

This short analysis will,enable the reader to understand 
more clearly a few detached passages.—While Iolante is in the 
convent of Rosalia : 


¢ Fierce Marcel’s plundering hordes the realm invade, 

Of garish. look, of every speech and clan ; 

Wide o’er Guienne they ply their villain trade, 
Nor cross, nor lily blazes in their van ; 

But on a sable banner was display’d, 
‘* The friends of God, and enemies to man”— 

And Uza’s castled walls with mingled tone, 

Ring to the wild marauders’ warison.— 





* Long time her knights the fierce assault withstood, 
And deep her trench, and high her bulwark tower’d ; 
Where Gascon youths, and English archers good 
Their iron deaths upon the brigands shower’d. 
Yet had they fainted in the conflict rude, 
And from the press of thousands sunk o’erpower’d, 
But that two friendly pennons met their view, 
That cheer’d their hearts, and strung their arms anew. 


* Beneath a silver giiffin streaming light, 

Fitztraver led his English to the fray ; 

A bounding hart bespoke the Gascon knight— 
Around their men in arms in long anay 

Through the wide champaign pour the tide of fight, 
And, ere in ocean sunk the lamp of day, 

Pale Uza’s children heard with sudden glee, 

The mingled sounds of peace and victory.— 





* But. never shall Rosalia’s vesper chime 
Call Iolante to the chapel’s gloom ; 
For when her gates were oped at needful time, 
To shrieve the wounded and the dead entomb, 
The lovely maid, who languish’d in her prime, 
To taste the breathing fields and vernal bloom, 
Left her dark cell, and shrouded by the night 
‘Forth to the jovial arboret bent her flight.’ 


The dying Fitztraver having disclosed the whole of his 
detestable calumnies, 
¢ He could no more —for dizzy was his sight, 
And sharp his pain, and fresh his death wound flow’d ; 
When, as a seraph in celestial flight 
Tips with his silver plume a bursting cloud, 
From the black gathering storm restoring light, 
Fair Iolante from her leafy shroud, 
Unheard along the fountain margin ran, 
And smiled forgiveness on the dying man, 





© And 
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¢ And all so gently dried the trembling dew, 
‘Such kindly solace tender’d to his pain, 
That e’en Valence was melted at the view, 
And turn’d to pity from his high disdain s 
Nor longer thought him faithless and untrue, 
But saw him loyal, valiant, good again ; 
Nor ever once rebuked the pious maid, 
But kneeling lent an unavailing aid. 


* Death, dull and heavy, on Fitztraver hung ¢ 
But when he felt such dear attendance nigh, 
More close to Iolante’s neck he clung, 
And grasp’d the stole of meek St. Rosalie : 
‘* Be happy,”’ seem’d to say his failing tongue, 
And ’ere dim vision quite forsook his eye, 
Signing to close his lids, in one he press’d 
The hand of friend and love, and sank to rest.” 


379 


The length of these extracts must abridge our quotations 
from the rest of the main poem. We cannot forbear, howe 
ever, to request the attention of our readers to a few more 


specimens - 


‘6 Dear is the stealth of love—the whisper dear 
That breathes the thought of lovers, when they fear, 
When rapture ventures, and suspicion chains, 
And dread with fond desire the fight maintains. 
All eloquence is theirs,—the varying check, 
Eye, limb, and changeful feature, learn to speak 3 
Nor more their ways of utterance, than to know 
The hidden heart from eye, or speaking brow ; 
For wel] each new emotion they divine, 
And read a wish in every mystic sign, 
While from the vulgar crowd they hide their fires, 
And in cold greetings mask their Warm desires.’ 


These are lines of which Pope might have boasted. 


The supposed father of Zoraida, having lost three daughters 
by the enterprize of three of the captives, is desirous of 
consigning her that remained to the care of some prudent 
matron. ‘The following is the description of the object of his 


choice, who turns out at last to be the mother of Zoraida ; 


6 T’o crown his search, it chanc’d him to behold 
Upon the stand where slaves are bought and sold, 
Among the vulgar and ignobler kind 
One hapless lady suited to his mind, © 
Above the weeping crew conspicuous seen 
For her high portance, and majestic mien, 

Vho, when the reat bemoan’d their fate with cries, 

mother’d her grief, and stood with tearless eyes, 
While now and then a hectic flush’d her face, 
That o’er her lowly fortune threw a grace. 


Gone 
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Gone was her summer rose, by grief consumed, 
But yet remain’d, to point where once it bloom’d, 
Some remnant by the vengeful spoiler left, 

Who robb’d, as if repentant of the theft ; 

A charm that wiiness’d even in decay 

Matilda’s beauty in her better day.’ 


We must conclude with a passage from the history of 
Matilda, in which she relates the loss of her child, the very 
Zoraida to whom she is directing her narrative. The first 
paragraph is executed with great power and energy : 


és *T'was dark, and as we sat with #x’d desire 

Listening-the merry trifles of our squire, 
A hand unseen the curtain drew aside, | 
And straight approach’d a man with martial stride 3 
Pale, haggard, bony,—with a joy severe 
Most serpent-like he stole upon our cheer, 
And gleam’d such numbing horror from his eyes 
As chain’d our svaites, and repress’d our'cries. 

- -Powerless we sat, and in our circle stood 
With folded arms the gloomy man of blood 
Noting our silent griefs, as if they fed 
His savage heart, and glaring on our dread. 


¢ Scar’d at the unearthy look, I fondly press*d 
My lovely infant closer to my breast, 
: And who art thou ?’ with faultering voice I cried, — 
¢ Thy nation’s dread,’ he scornfully replied ; 
¢ And for my name—haste homeward and explore 
Her towns in ruins rapt on every shore, 
Her slaughter’d hinds, who lie without a shroud 
Upon the furrows by their coulters plough’d ; 
Aud lest. thy memory yet refuse to bear 
"These frail and trivial marks recorded there, 
Say, when thy lord shall question of thy-child 
Which ere he went upon thy bosom smiled, 
Say, that Mortaign has seized his darling pride, 
And in weak mercy saved his trembling’ bride, 
Though born of English strain, that he’might hear 
The sale with gladness told by lips so dear — 
Live, and rejoice !’ he said, and grimly smiled. 
But strong in passion, to defend my child 
I strove : He seized me struggling by the hair, 
And in a trice o’ermastering my despair, 
_ Dash’d me to earth, and left me as 1 lay, 
’ A mother now no more, and went away.’ 


The reader will have noted with disapprobation the un- 
seasonable familiarity and meanness of the phrase in the last 
line but two, w= ¢ 7 a trice!” © Went away’ is also a feeble 


expression. —In p. 6. another vulgar expletive occurs 5 
‘ Were 
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* Were by the foe made captive, fo a man.’ 


To threat, instead of to threaten, we have marked in a 
preceding extract, as an unauthorized verb; — and ¢ Reju- 
veniscent,’ p. 126. is a word which we do not wish to see 
again. — These few instances will shew that, polished as is 
My. Bland’s language in general, it 1s yet open to amendment. 

It is pleasant to see the brotherly zeal and readiness with 
_ which authors, if they happen to be on good terms, help to 
push one another up the thorny steep of immortality. The 
disasters of Lady Jane Grey fortunately remind her Poet of 
the calamities of Elgiva ; — whereupon thus inditeth Mr. 


Hodgson in compliment to Mr. Bland : 


«* Thus once of old, when Dunstan’s gloomy power 
Seiz’d pale Elgiva in the nuptial hour, 
(Oh ! could I catch her late-born minstrel’s strain, 
And as he mourns Elgiva, mourn for Jane !”? &c. ) 
| See p. 39. of Lady Fune Grey. 


It was therefore quite impossible for Mr. Bland to avoid 
saying s‘mething handsome to Mr. Hodgson ; and we do not 
see that he could do less than exclainm— ! 


‘ But hush, thou wandering spirit ! rapt in song, 
Indulge the dream, and lose a country’s wrong ; 


To Hodgson yield the bold indignant line, 
The lute, more tuneable to joy, be thine.’ 
See p. 235. of The Four Slaves; &c. 


We shall, however, be exceedingly happy to see both these 
gentlemen again, and shall be as ready to compliment them as 
they can be compliment each other, if they continue equally to 


deserve our praise. | LeB 





Art. VI. Dr. Middleton on the Doctrine of the Greek Article. 
[Concluded from p. 284.] | 


14 is not always necessary to determine exactly m what par- 

> ticular class a noun having the definite article is numbered; 
of which the writer himself does not always form in his mind 
a distinct conception, nor is it requisite that the reader should. 
It is often sufficient to see that the noun signifies a definite 
thing, and that it is therefore numbered among things, without 
ascertaining exactly among what things. All the purpose in- 
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tended is answered by seeing that the writer speaks definitely 
of that thing which the word used denotes ; if, ‘for instance, 
the word used_be man, that he speaks definitely of the zhing 
‘galled many if house, definitely of the thing called Aouse; and so 
on. That an infinite number and variety of relations may be 
pointed out, merely by making the noun so far definite, may 
be easily conceived by any Dodie who reflects on the 
vast variety of uses to which he applies, and of purposes for 
which he employs, the common English word thing. When 
‘the article has shewn the word used to be a definite thing, all 
the rest, every thing else that is intended, will be sufficiently 
clear and plain from the concomitant circumstances 5 from the 
place, the time, the situation, the character, the views, and 
the design of the writer; from the previous occurrences ; 
from the nature of the subject treated; from the nature of the 
word used; from its connection with the surrounding words, 
&c. &c. 

Thus, -when it is said, ‘* Go to the ant,” (agog TON pevgunna, 
‘Prov. vi. 6.) *¢ thou sluggard,” it is not necessary to determine 
‘whether the ant be numbered among reptiles, or insects, or 
animals, or creatures 3 nor even whether it be numbered in or 
out of its own class ; whether it be a particular a#t, or not. 
‘The article shews that it is a definite particular thing, that it 
ts the thing-called ant 5 and that is enough. We no sooner 
perceive this, and that it is one thing numbered among others, 
than we are led to expect, and to look for, some other thing to 
which the writer intends, in some way, to refer the thing 
mentioned, the ant, so as to point out some relation between | 
them ;—and as soon as we read the words, “thou sluggard,” 

‘the contrast designed between the two ¢hings, and the whole 
purpose of the writer, become sufliciently obvious to every 
person who knows the nature and properties of the ant. H 
we look more narrowly into the matter, we may indeed 

observe that the word ant is not attended with any other word, 
‘or circumstance, ‘to limit or confine what is said to any one 
ant, more than to any other of the same species. ‘The direc 

ticn is given at large, arid we are left at liberty to go to any 

thing, or every thing, that bears the name of ant. We there- 

fore see that the word is used in the general, or what Dr. 

Middleton calls the hypothetical, and inclustve, sense ; not 

‘that the article has any such sense, or is ever used to point out 
any thing of the kind, which is shewn heré, and every where 
‘else, not by the article, but" by the absence of limitation, and 
‘the circumstances cf the case. From these circumstances, we 
‘eee that the noun is numbered and definite out of its own 
élass ; and if we look«a little farther, we see that the writer 

means 
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means to contrast two characters. It is the “ ways” of the 
ant that he bids the sluggard consider. It is evident, therefore, 
that it is the character of the ant which is numbered, and made 
‘definite, among other characters. The ant is not-a definite 
ant, but a definite character. ‘Thus this closer inspection may 
throw additional light and beauty on what is said: the deter- 
mination of the class in which a noun is numbered may bring 
out the meaning more full and clear: but we say that it is not 
always necessary. 

The animals and other things which are the subjects of 
fable are generally mentioned -definitely : but it is mot neces 
sary to determine in what class they are numbered. The 

eneral reader never thinks of asking himself the question. 
The detail and application are commonly made so clear and 
evident in the body of-the Sable, that every purpose designed 
is answered by its being seen that the subjects of the narration 
are definite ¢hings, which suggest other things to the mind by 
being numbered among them. When we see farther that she 
‘wolf and ¢/e lamb are not definite in their own class, and so 
hot a definite wolf and a definite lamb, but definite animals, 
we see a farther reason why they are mentioned definitely, viz. 
in order to point out the character and properties, not of an 
individual, but of the animal so called, and thus to lead the 
mind of the reader to apply what is said and known about the 
different specics or kinds of one class of animals, the brute, 
more readily and easily to the different species or kinds of 
another class of animals, the human. ‘This will serve to 
| explain the original cause of speaking definitely of those things 
which are made the subjects of fable ; and perhaps imitation, 
custom, and association which is the source of custom, may 
have had their share in continuing the practice ; since custom, 
as Dr. M. remarks, (p. 416.) sometimes exerts its power over 
the article as well as over other things. : 

t seems to be more owing to custom than to any reasom 
which may be found in the particular instances themselves, 
that we see Helvetius inserting the azticle in the title of his 
book, “ De Phemme, et le bonheur,” and Hartley omitting it in 
his & Observations on Man.” It is a custom with the French, 
(originating probably in their having different genders for their 
Nouns) to speak definitely of the species of things. With 
us, on the conttary, it is usual to omit the article when 
speaking of our own species ; and by adhering to this custom 
we are sometimes (we do not say generally) losers, where they 
are gainers by adhering to their custom. Thus, in mgorexe’s azo 
rv avdewnuy, (Matt. x. 16.) we discern a beauty in the 


article as leading us to number the men there designated -in 
the 
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the class of animals, and so to assimilate them more nearly to 
the wolves mentioned just before, and this beauty is lost in 


.our translation, but preserved in the French. So likewise in the 


23d verse of the 104th Psalm, the French translation is more 


beautiful than either ours or the Greek, or even the original, 


in consequence of numbering Man, by means of the article, 


-more definitely, among the other creatures of God. The sub- 


sequent summing up in the 27th verse, “ These wait all upon 
thee,” appears to us to be more forcible and striking in con- 


‘sequence of each class having been before uniformly ranked as 
one among the number of God’s creatures. We do not 
make it a regular custom to omit the article when we speak of 


other species besides our own. Thus we say * the ox knoweth 
his owner and fhe ass his master’s crib ;” (Isa. i. 3.) and perhaps 
the passage is improved and the contrast heightened by the 
nouns being numbered. ‘The ox and the ass are definite 


animals ; and the word translated in this place ‘* my people” 
is often in scripture applied to herds of cattle and other 


animals. In the title of Melvetius’s book, however, we see 


no other motive for numbering the nouns, or making them 
definite, than that of a comphance with custom : but it may 
serve to shew, in conjunction with the other instances which 
we produced above, that it is not always necessary to deter- 
mine exactly the class in which nouns that have the article 
are numbered. 

Indeed, that this is not always requisite 1s still more evident 
from those cases in which the artiele is prefixed to an adjective 
which has no substantive expressed, such as ta (Zagulega TH poss 
(Matt. xxiii. 23.) which our translators have rendered. “ the 
weightier matters of the law.” ‘The word might have been parts, 
Or points, OY ordinances, or injunctions, or precepts, or things. 


The last is quite sufficient, because the object is not to deter- 


mine the kind or class of things, but their relation to the law. 
They were the weightier somethings, no matter what, of the 
law. The connection is marked fand this is all that it was 
intended to mark) by the word being numlered among what 
belonged to the law ; at the same time that this connection 
shews why the word is made dcfmite. The article, it is well 
known, is often seen without either-adjective or substantive ta 
agree with it, in such forms as ra te 1048. In these cases, it 
is justly observed by Herman (in his edition of Vigerus de Idto- 
tismis, p. 699. note 3. Lips. 1802) that it 1s not necessary to 
determine what particular noun is to be supplied, if the 
article be neuter 5 “ guia neutrum ob kane ipsam caussam ad= 


bibetur,: quod res aut non hebet nomen, aut nomen non statin 


‘Lhough, 
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Though, however, it be not always necessary to ascertain 
the class in which a noun with the article is numbered, it is- 
often not only useful to do this, because we may thus see ad- 
ditional beauty and propriety in the expression, but it is some- 
times absolutely essential; — at least it is necessary to see whe- 
ther the noun be numbered i in or out of its own class. If the 
reader does not ascertain this point, he will often be quite ata 
loss to see the writer’s meaning, and will puzzle and perplex 
himself to find it out, to no purpose. This appears to us to be 
the case in that passage of the second epistle to the Corin- 
thians, in which Paul, in order to shew that he had neither 
openly, in his own person, nor in any under-hand crafty 
manner, by the instrumentality of others, acted the part of 
a wasorsding among them, appeals to the experience of the 
Corinthians in his own conduct and that of his deputy Titus ; 
whom, says the apostle, ‘I desired,” or rather, ‘I exhorted, 
or charged,” xat curamersinxa TON aderpov. (2 Cor. xii. 18.) 
Commentators have here laboured in vain to find out who 
this wdeapos was; and their loss of labour, as it seems to us, 
has arisen from their taking it for granted that the noun was 
numbered in its own class, and so meant a definite adeagos : 
which we deem very improbable ; as neither Paul, nor any 
one else, would thus gratuitously introduce the mention of 
any person, to whom no appeal was afterward made, and of 
whom nothing farther was said. Titus is the only person to 
whom he refers, and it was therefure to no purpose to speak 
of any other, and we are persuaded that no other is meant. ‘The 
noun here signifies not a definite adsagos, not a definite person, 
but a definite character. ‘I sent Titus,” says the apostle, 
«‘ and with him I sent the brother,” i.e. * I sent him in the 
character of abrother. Did Titus act the macovex’ns amvig you ? 
Did we not both exhibit the same character ? Did we not both 
tread the same path?” Dr. Middleton confounds this mission 
of Titus with another and a later mission of the same person, 
mentioned in chap. 8th of this epistle, verses 16—24. His 
favourite commentator, Macknight, would have shewn him his 
mistake, i in his note on 2 Cor. viii. 17. and in the concluding 
sections of his prefaces to this and the former epistle to the 
Corinthians. The words tov adeapor are introduced in a very 
different way in 2 Cor. viii. 18. and 22. from that in which we 
see them in 2 Cor. xii. 18. In the former chapter, the noun 
is evidently definite in its own class ; the persons are clearly 
distinguished from each other, and from Titus ; and the object 
for which they are mentioned is manifest. Paul introduces 
them in order to give their characters as a recommendation to 
the Corinthians : but, in the latter chapter, we not _ perceive 
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no reason for mentioning any other person than Titus, but the 
appeal being confined to ‘Titus, as it is, furnishes a strong, 
argument to prove that no other person is mentioned. _ 

. In the same way, the commentators have puzzled them- 
selves in vain to determine whether Paul means a former. 
epistle, or the one whjch he was writing, when he says 
yeaa daw ev TH, emisoan. (1 Cor. v. 9.) Dr. Middleton 
observes, ‘it is rightly contended that the reference of the 
article may be to either.” We think, on the contrary, that it 
can rightly be to neither: We do not sce how this. or any 
other particular epistle, which the apostle had written, could be 
called, in this detached, unconnected, insulated way, the 
epistle. .None of the examples which are produced, on the 
one side or the other, are parallel instances: but in all of 
them the concomitant circumstances shew why the noun is 
definite. Here, nothing, either in the nature of the case or 
in any surrounding words, shews us why any one epistle which 
the apostle had written should be called she epistle, more than 
any other ; and we are persuaded that it is not any particular 
epistle which he ever wrote that is here so called. The noun 
is not numbered in its own class. It does not mean a definite 
epistle, but a definite mode of writing. It means the epistle, or 
solemn form of writing, used by the apostles and others when 
they issued out their authoritative injunctions, decrees, and 
orders, to those over whom they claimed power and jurisdic~ 
tion ; (see Acts ix. 2. Xv. 20. 22, 23 30. XXI. 25. XXIL 5.. 
2 Cor. x. 9, 10.) and it corresponds to the charges occasionally 
delivered by the bishops, and other ecclesiastics, in modern 
times. ‘The meaning of the apostle therefore amounts to this : 
«‘ I charge you solemnly.” ‘The aorist in this and in the 
11th verse should be rendered by the present tense, J qritey or 
I order ; for that is often the meaning of the verb ygagw, and 
the Grecks often use their first aorist when they mean to speak 
aoristically of time present, though that tense properly belongs 
to time past. ‘This use of the aorist Dr. M. here notices, 
(p.472.) after Herman de Emendanda Ratione Grace Grammat. 
p.194. 8vo. Lips. 1801. and others have often noticed the 
same thing. In 2Thess. iii. 14. dia tg emssodns is apphed in the. 
game way as sv 7 emsodn above. They are both used adver- 
bially, and express the mode and manner of acting, epistelically 5 
and so, we think, e TH ¢eenuw in Luke xv. 4. means not a 
definite «gnucs, nor even a definite part of the country, but a 
definite mode of leaving the sheep, ia solitude, to themselves. 
In one of: Lucian’s dialogues, Ganymede ‘says, ra de motala 
gows On Avner Ceyemrocvio nd, conos; emmesovies. Vol. I. page 210. 
edit. Reitz. 4to. 1743.——Lhe circumstances which particularize 
pe : a NOUR». 
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a noun, and make it definite, are sometimes so clearly and 
fully mentioned at the time, or are so obvious in themselves, 
and in their connection with and relation to the noun, that it 
is a matter of indifference, and of mere choice, whether the. 
noun itself be expressed definitely or indefinitely, with or 
without an article. 

For these reasons, nouns in the very same circumstances 
ate expressed sometimes with and sometimes without the. 
article ; and when they appear one way in the original, they 
may be and often are rendered otherwise in the translation. 
Thus the textus receptus has vos es t2 Sez in Matt. iy. 3. and 
Luke iv. 3. but o wos 7¢ Sex in Mark iii. rr. and Luke iv. 9. 
and 41.3 and avOewaos in Matt. iv. 4. but o avSpwmos in the 
parallel place, Luke iv. 4. A variation occurs in the MSS., and 
Griesbach, by conforming to some of them, has made his. 
text more uniform in several of these places, but not entirely so 
in all. Soin Matt. ix. 34. and Mark iii. 22. we have ty apxovity 
but in Matt. xii. 24. and Luke xi. 15. agyoli. Griesbach, how- 
ever, inserts the article in Luke. In Matt. xii. 35. we have ra 
ayaga with the article, but zoga without ; and in Rom. v. 7. 
img dines without, and cmp te ayads with the article. In 
Matt. xii. 10. tw xega may be numbered in its own class, 
and so be a definite hand ; definite either by its relation to the 
man there mentioned, or by its being gngav: or it may be 
numbered out of its own class, and so be a definite part of the 
body called Aand, and therefore particular, yet not so far par- 
ticularized us to ascertain which hand. We rather think that 
the last was the idea in the writer’s mind. Our translators 
have chosen the first, and have rendered ‘it, “ Ais hand.” It 
might have been rendered, “ having a hand withered,” or °¢ the 
hand withered.” It is of mo consequence which rendering be 
adopted ; the velation in all is so obvious that any one may be 
chosen ; and our translators probably preferred the one on 
which they have fixed, on account of that form being rather 
more usual and customary in our language than the others. 
So in ty magaloavy, (Mark x111.28.) aro rz aber, (Matt. xii. 43.) 
and rev avbgwaov, (Matt. xv. 11.) the nouns are made definite to 
mark the relation to the tree, to the possession, and to the eating. 
Our translators have rendered all these passages indefinitely. 
They might have said, ‘ is parable” (i, e. its parallel instruc- 
tion, or lesson applicable to the present circumstances,) and 
“the man :” but they trusted to the context to point out the 
relation ; and they did rightly, since by so doing they made their 
version in this place more truly £aglish 3 a circumstance 
which, if they had paid more attention to it throughout, would 
Rave rendered their translation more intelligible, and therefore 
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more useful than it now is, in many parts, to those persons for 
whose benefit it was intended. ; 
Where, however, the relation is but slightly marked or 
barely intimated, it often adds to the perspicuity of the expres- 
sion to make the noun definite ; and there the definite form 
should be retained in the translation. Thus in Matt. xxiii. 24. 
tov xavwmra, and tyv xaundov mark the connection between the 
things mentioned and the hquor out of which they are sup- 
posed to be strained, much more clearly than the indefinite 
form would shew it. Ae gnat and the camel are és gnat and 
its camel. Yet as these things, more especially the last, do 
not belong to liquor, and as the first is not always and the last 
never found in it, we are forced as it were to understand the 
words ir¥a figurative sense. ‘The indefinite rendering of our 
version, * agnat,” and ‘ @ camel,” (to say nothing of the im- 
propriety of strain at,” which has been often noticed,) by 
numbering the nouns in their own classes, rather leads the 
reader from than towards the figurative sense. Mr. Wake- 
field, though he is often needlessly and sometimes injudi- 
ciously precise in rendering the article, has here, by strictly 
adhering to the original, given a better translation than that of 
the common version. Dr. Campbelt has, like the established 
translators, substituted the indefinite for the definite article; 
and then, to make the sense manifest, he paraphrases the 
place. Had he kept to the article of the original, he would 
have obtained more concisely all that he effects by his ¢ cir- 
cumlocution.’” Dr. Middleton, in his note on the place, sup- 
poses the articles to be used in the original because the expres- 
sion is proverbial, and tells us that ¢‘ Ray’s proverbs will supply 
a multitude of examples’ of proverbs definitely expressed. 
The same book will also supply a multitude of examples in- 
definitely expressed ; so will the Septuagint version of the 
proverbs of Solomon ; and the Doctor, who has elsewhere 
protested against arguing from one language to another, must 
allow the Greek proverbs to be better authority than the 
English. His remark here respecting proverbs looks like a new 
canon or rule for the insertion of the article. Another rule 
.snight be made by telling us that the article is inserted before 
-words used figuratively. Du Marsais considers familiar and 
proverbiai forms of speech as causing the omission of the 
- article, (Encyclop. vol. i. p. 735. col.1.) and indeed they have 
just as much to do with omission as they have with insertion, 
” -and no more. In reality, neither proverbs nor personification, 
_(to which both the French critic just mentioned and Dr. M. 

ascribe a ‘power of insertion,) nor any other figure of speech, 


has any influence whatever with respect to the article, which ts 
inserted. 
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inserted in figurative senses in the very same way as in literal 
senses, viz. when the nouns are meant to be definite, and 
omitted when they are meant to be otherwise. In a case 
similar to the above, viz. that of ** the mote and the beam in 
the eye,” (Matt. vii. 3.) our translators have retained the 
definite article of the orginal; where, however, as the relation 
is more fully marked by the context, we see not the same 
necessity for so doing. 

If, in our language, doubts and difficulties about the article 
being definite arise, it must be expected that greater and more 
frequent difficulties will occur in a foreign language, from a 
variety of causes. It may be customary to express definitely 
in one language that which it is customary to express ine 
definitely in another. In this case, we are apt to suppose that 
the idea is the same in both, and so find ourselves at a loss to ‘ 
account for the presence or the absence of the article ; whereas, 
if we were aware that the ideas were different, and that the 
expression which was considered as definite in the one lane 
guage was otherwise considered in the other, we should find 
no difhculty in the case. ‘Thus when. a Greek says derbovies 
THN ®o.-1av....e7 TH Ana@...xdla THN Bidunay, &e. 
(Acts xvii. 6. and 7.) and a Frenchman talks about ‘¢ /a gloire 
de LA France,” the ideas of the countries in ther minds are 
numbered and definite among other countries: but that is not 
the case in the mind of an Englishman when he spvaks of 
Phrygia, Asia, Bithynia, or France. On the other hand, when 
an Englishman speaks of ‘ the land of Egypt,” or of ‘ the 
Red Sea,” or of the county of Middlesex, he numbers that land, 
and that sea, and that county, and makes them definite among 
others : but when a Greek says gv yz Asyualw xat ev spubex 
Sare:or, (Acts vii. 36.) and a Frenchman says * Royaume de 
France,” or an Irishman, “County Galway,” without any 
article, their ideas are no more numbered, and no more de- 
finite, than when we mention London, or Dublin: but when 
Lucian says waza THN Egubeay Sadro2osav, (vol. i. p. 325- 
edit. 4to. Reitz. 1743.) his idea is numerical and definite ; 
and so in Heb. ix. 29. : 

Difficulties may be occasioned by not attending to the cire 
cumstances and situation of those by whom the langyage in 
question is used. When we come first to read the Greek Testa- 
ment, it seems strange that the article should be so frequently 
prefixed to the word God, and to the proper names of persons : 
but when we consider that the Jews were surrounded by people 
who were continually talking of many that were called Gods, 
(1 Cor. viii. 5.) and that their proper names consisted of a 


single appellation, which was borne by many different persons, 
Ce 3 we 
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we see at once why they should say the God, and the Jesus, 
the Peter, the John, &c. 

Customs and usages also make a difference in the insertion 
er the omission of the article. When we recollect that the 
Greeks divided their month of thirty days into three parts, of 
ten days each, which they counted three times over, in every 
month, we see why they should speak indefinitely of “a 
fourth,” or “ a sixth,” of this or that month, and then add the 
words isauez, nezerlos, or Obivovlos, to make the expression de~ 
finite, and to shew which part of the month was meant. In 
consequence of numbering the days regularly on in one series 
from the beginning to the end of the month, we express our- 
selves differently, and say, the fourth, the sixth, &c. 

_ With regard to ordinal numbers, the indefinite form is 
sometimes more forcible than the definite ; thus when Thucy- 
dides says nas evdexs Toy slog tw modem ererscla, (Lib. v. § 39.) “an 
eleventh year was consumed in the war,” it is much more im- 
pressive, and much more descriptive of the protracted length 
of the war, than if he had said “ the eleventh ;” which would 
have carried with it an idea of its being no unusual thing for a 
war to have its eleventh year. The indefinite form is also 
sometimes more expressive than the absolute, which is the more 
usual, in the cardinal numbers ; as in this expression of the 
Jate professor of poetry at Oxford, Dr. Hurdis ; “ If Swithin 
weep, a deluge will ensue, 4 forty days of rain.” (Village 
Curate, p. 87. edit.'1788.) The indefinite article here gives us 
a stronger idea of one uninterrupted rain, than we should have 
if it were omitted. ‘Forty days of rain” might mean no more 
than forty days, in each of which a shower had fallen *. 

} Difficulties 





= 


* In our English idioms, ** a few men,” and “a great many 
men,’ we think that the words few and many were originally used 
as substantives; between which and the following substantive, men, 
the preposition of was first, by rapidity of speech, changed into 0’, 
46 a few o? men,’’ and then entirely dropped. In this way, too, we 
think, the anomaly, ‘* many a man,’’ was formed; the colloquial 
expression ‘* many o” men’? having been first mistaken for ‘* many a 
‘men,’? and then the plural men changed into the singular man, in order 
to make it agree in number with what was conceived, erroneously, to 
be the article. . Johnson observes that, in conversation, for “** many 
a man,” they say, “a many men.” In this expression, which we 
believe is now confined to the provincial or to the vulgar tongue, the 
ellipsis is the same as in the more common idiom, ‘a great many 
men.” ‘The same author, in his Dictionary, has registered many as a 
substantive, but not few ; which, however, seems to have been 
formerly 80 ae like the French un peu, ce peu, peu de chose, peu de 
- ommes, KC. | 7 
gens, pee des ’ In 
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«Difficulties with regard to the article sometimes arise from 
‘our not knowing the proper meaning of the-noun towhich it is 
prefixed. ‘In this, and not in the article,’ as Dr. M. rightly 
remarks, ‘lies the principal difhculty in that passage’ of Paul, 
1 Cor. xv. 8. woreges tw exlewuch, won xxuor.. So far we agree 
~with our learned author: but we do not agree with him in 
thinking that exlowua means ‘a last-born child.” It is‘a much 
more general term, denoting not merely an. sxGoan yuvasmos, as 
Hesychius says, but any ex€oan whatever, any azmcaulov, as 
‘Theophylact’s word is. (See Schleusner’s Lexic.) The word 
which our translators have chosen was one kind of eiswxz, but 
not that of which Paul speaks. ‘The salt, when it had lost its 
savour, (Matt. v. 13.) was an exlgwua of another sort. Paul’s 
representation of the treatment which the apostles in general 
received (1Cor. iv. 13.) makes them the ex]owyzxia or outcasts of 
the world. He speaks of his own care and caution to save 
himself from being “a castaway,” 1Cor. ix. 27.3 that is, an 
exigwuas and lastly, in the passage in question, his humility 
and deep contrition, for having been a persecutor of those who 
dissented from his establishment, make him call himself & the 
outcast, the exlewue of the apostles, the lowest and the least of 
them.” So again, in Acts. xvii. 1. ore w ‘H cwaywyn top 
Isdaiwy, the difhculty arises not from the article, but from the 
mechanical way of understanding and ‘rendering the word 
guvzyayn; which, because it very frequently signifies a ‘syna- 
gogue, is blindly supposed, by those who do not attend to the 
origin and derivation of words, always to bear that meaning. 
Here, however, ‘‘ the meaning” does not denote a place of 
worship, but a definite act. At Thessalonica was to be found 
‘“‘ the meeting of the Jews,” that definite meeting which they 
were accustomed, wherever their numbers and the law would 
allow them, to hold for the purpose of religious worship.—The 
same inattention to the origin of words seems to us, to have 
caused the difficulty in ev ty teayuct. (1 Thess. iv. 6.) The 
noun zeayux is here used to denote not merely a thing, but a 
thing done; the act, the external part of religion, in opposition 

In the idiomatic phrases, “* such a man,’’ and “ ail the men,”’ gram» 
marians observe a singularity in the position of the articles, which do 
not commonly come between the adjective and its sybstantive: but 
this combination does not seem to have been formed on the idea of 
any concord between adjective and substantive. These idioms derive 
their origin from an iuversion. * Such a man” is put for a man 
such as, or such that,’? &c. and ‘all the men” for ‘the men all,” 
i.e. wholly. Probably, whea the inversion was first made, such and 
all were followed by a pause or comma. 
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to its principle, or internal part. The Jewish and Gentile 
converts were quarrelling and fighting with each other about - 
externals ; and the object of Paul here, and indeed throughout - 
all his epistles, is to preach to them peace, and love, and tolera- 
tion. He tells them not to contend with each other. about - 
precedence +) ty ro%yvah, in the outward practice of their relic 
gion, in externals, but to learn every one to use his own oxevos, 
{which in the common version is most miserably rendered, 
‘‘ vessely”) his own external rites, for hissown improvement in 
picty and holiness, so as to do honour to himself ; not for the 
gratification of his own pride, by assuming a superiority ev re 
wpayual over his neighbour. 

Difficulties will also arise, not only from mistaking the 
meaning of the noun to which the article is prefixed, but from 
mistaking the import of some other word or words in the ~ 
sentence. Thus Bp. Pearce was at a loss to account for the 
article in TO wanua xa encavln, (John xv. 6.) and therefore 
proposed to insert the relative o before the conjunction: but 
there is no need of the correction; for the conjunction xa: is 
here used after the manner in which the Hebrews use their 
Vau, to denote ahich, or when. (See Noldius on the particle, 
Nos. 53 and 58.) ‘This sense of the conjunction clearly shews 
the use of the article. 

Sometimes the noun is made definite merely in consequence 
of the particular way in which the thing signified by it is used, 
A lady having said that she could perceive, from Thomson’s 
poem of the Seasons, that he was very fond of swimming, was 
told that he never was in the water in his life. Here the article 
was inserted to distinguish water so appropriated from water 
in general. It becomes definite by being that which is 
used for'swimming: it is the water which is applied to that 
purpose; and how useful is the article here, and in all such 
cases, in respect to the circumlocution which it saves! The 
reason for prefixing the article, or making the noun definite, 
is often similar in the Greek. This is the case in ra didpaxuay 
(Matth. xvii. 24.) ras megisecac, (Id. xxi. 12.) tov Asbor, 
(John viii. 7.) and trois iuvasw, (Acts xxii. 25.); where it is 
the way in which the things are employed that renders them 
definite, as Dr. M. has observed in his notes on the places, 


which are judicious and good *. 
The 
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In one, and only one passage, that we know, the article seems 


to be a verbum otiosum , and that is, in 6 wddo; padnens (John xviil.15. )3 
but we are persuaded that it is not so in reality, and that Bengelius 


has rejected it from his text without suffieient authority. In these 
. | 5 sentiments, , 
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The article, then, in the Greek, wherever it appears, alwa 
shews that the noun to which it is prefixed is definite: but it 
never shews how, or in what way, it is definite. This it leaves 
to. be determined by the nature and circumstances of the case 5 


and these circumstances are so numerous, that they not only. 


comprize all the cases which Dr. Middleton has reckoned up 
in his twenty canons or rules, but a vast variety of others; so 
many, and so various, that any attempt to enumerate them 
would be endless and vain. 

In the Greek language, nouns which are without the article 
are sometimes numbered, and sometimes not. When they are 
not numbered, they are absolute ; when they are numbered, they 
are indefinite. ‘To determine in which of these two ways a 





sentiments, we agree with Dr. Middleton; and we think that the first 
two paragraphs of his long note on the passage are very good. The 
rest, in which he labours to shew that by she other disciple, John meant 
himself, appears to us to be mere refinement. The article, we are 
convinced, was used by John in this place for the same purpose for 
which it is used by all other writers in every other place; to render 
the noun more detinite than it would be without the article. At this 
time of day, however, and with no other knowlege of the transac- 
tion than we possess, there does not appear to be any use in making 
the noun so far definite, and no farther, From the words * éhe other 
disciple,”” we gather nothing more than that there was az other dis- 
ciple : but we believe the case to have been very different at the time 
of John’s writing. The whole transaction, and many little incidents 
and circumstances attending it, now lost, were then well and fami- 
liarly known ; and.we have no duubt that it was as well known who the 
other disciple was. The words, * the other disciple,’’ were not in- 
tended by the evangelist to tell the readers of those days, to whom he 
addressed himself, any thing that they did not know before, but rather 
to appeal and allude to a circumstance with which they were all well 
acquainted. ** The other disciple’? is, in this place, we think, equivalent 
to * that disciple whom you all know to have accompanied Peter, and 
whom it is needless for me to name, or to describe more particularly.” 
We are moreover of opinion that it was not only needless, but that 
it was dangerous for Jonn to be more explicit at that time. It would 
probably have brought into trouble some of the parties concerned. 
The explanation which we have given of the article, in this place, 
may be corroborated by a similar use of it which we recollect in our 
own language. When Edwards published his book against War- 
buiton, he did not insert his name in the title-page, but called his 
work, ** Canons of Criticism, by the other gemleman of Lincoin’s 


Inn”? To those who know the previous circumstances that had - 


passed between Edwards and Warburton, the article is very signiticant, 
and the reason of its insertion obvious: but to those who do not 
know them, it may look hke a verbum otiosum, and the expression 
may convey nothing more than it would do if it were indefinite. 
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noun without the article is used, in every instance, is not easy, 
We know not any mode of ascertaining it but by considering 
the context, the nature, and the circumstances of each particular 
case as it arises. ‘Thus, when we read in Genesis (i. 3.) the 
words yandntw Qws, nothing but our knowlege of the speaker, 
and the nature of the case, enables us to see that Ques is used 
absolutely and not indefinitely, that it means /ight, and not « 
light ; and when we read in Luke, (ii. 32.) Qws eis aoroxeershy 
#§,a, it is the context alone that shews us that Qws is here,-on 
the contrary, used indefinitely and not absolutely ; that it means 
a hight, and not /ght. . : 

This circumstance shews the great advantage which we have 
over the Grecks, in our definite article. The writer of the treatise 
on Grammar, in the Encyclopedia Britannica, is not aware of 
the value of this article, and says (§ 24.) that “no mistake can 
arise from the want of it,” in sucha language as the Greek :— 
but mistakes have arisen, and do arise, frequently, from the 
want of it; and ambiguities and difficuities occur much oftener, 
¥n all the modern translations of the Bible, proper names and 
ether nouns, which are meant te be indefinite in the original, 
are often translated otherwise, to the prejudice of the sense, for 
no other reason than because the Greeks had no indefinite 
article to render their meaning so obvious as to prevent the 
reader from mistaking it. Thus in Matt. x.15. and xi. 24. 
yn Lodouwy ev nutow ugioews, Should be rendered, * @ land of 
Sodom in a day of account or reckoning,” 1.e. a land as 
wicked as the city of Sodom was. So likewise in the 12th 
chapter of the same evangelist, verses 41 and 42, wagov lava, 
aAsiov LoAguaves woe, should be rendered, “ more than a Jonah, 
more than a Solomon is here.” ‘The meek and lowly Jesus 
does not here compare himself with Jonah, or Solomon: his 
humility never suffered him to entertain a thought of the kind ; 
but the comparison is between two different acts of God: the 
raising up of a Jonah or a Solomon, and the displaying of such 
astonishing miracles as the Almighty was then pleased to work. 
In the same verses, avdces Nivevsda: should be translated Ninevites, 
not “ the men of Nineveh,” since it 1s not the inhabitants of 
Nineveh that are meant, but men of that character and descrip- 
tion, men who were Ninevites in wickedness ; in the same way 
as those who are hardy are called Romans, and those who are 
riotous and intemperate, Ephesians and Corinthians ;— and Ba- 
cvsca viz should be translated, @ southern queen, not “ the 

ueen of the south.” 

Had the Greeks been possessed of an indefinite article, the | 

forczoing and many other mistakes of the kind would have 


bcen avoided. Having no such article, they seem sometimes 
: te 
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to have expressed proper names, and other nouns, definitely,: 
merely to prevent their being taken in an absolute sense; in 
which case they may and ought to be rendered indefinitely, in 
English. Thus in Jude, verse the 11th, rz Kay, rs Badaauy 
7 Kope, seem to mean the characters, rather than the particular 
men; and if so, the translation should be a Cain, a Balaam, and a 
Corah. See also what we have said in our account of Dr. M.’s 
rule of regimen. — We sometimes, in speaking thus of cha- 
racter, express ourselves definitely even in English, though our 
language has an indefinite article. Thus in “the Merry Wives 
of Windsor,” (Act I. sc. 3.) Pistol says to Nym, “ Thou art 
the Mars of malcontents;” and we remember to have read 
somewhere, (we believe, in Fitzosborne’s letters,) a comparison 
of the author’s friends to the celebrated characters of antiquity, 
in which he says that he would call one the Cicero, another the 
Cato, &c. In the two different forms of expression, some little 
difference of idea exists. The Mars is not a definite Mars, but 
a definite character: but @ Mars, on the contrary, is an inde- 
finite Mars, not an indefinite character. ‘The conclusion, 
however, is the same: in both cases, the final result is cha- 
racter: but the method of arriving at it is somewhat different. 

In many of those cases in which Dr. Middleton and others 
have found some difficulty in accounting for the omission of 
the article, and therefore have invented a variety of fanciful 
rules and canons to explain it, all the difficulty would vanish, 
if they did but attend to this, that the writer, in such cases, 
uses the noun absolutely ; that is, that he does not take into his 
contemplation, so far as this noun goes, the existence of any 
ether thing, either of the class to which the noun more imme- 
diately belongs, or of any other class in which it may be ranked 
and numbered. If, for instance, the noun used be man, he 
does not take into his contemplation, so far as that word goes, 
the existence of any other man, or of any other thing, such as 
animal, creature, being, &c. with which man may be ranked. 
‘Thus in degua av§eerx, and in many more of Dr. Middleton’s 
examples, we have no need of his rule of regimen, nor of his 
other rules, to account for the omission. In this instance, 
both the nouns are used adsolutely. ‘The first does not signify 
either a skin, or the skin, but simply and absolutely skin. ‘The 
second, in like manner, does not signify either a man, or the 
man, but simply man; and the two taken together denote, skin 
of man, or human skin; without any idea of numbering it, 
either definitely or indefinitely, among other skins, or any other 
things whatsoever. 

A little surprise may sometimes be occasioned, by finding 
nouns without the article in a foreign language, = 
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should insert it in our own, or vice veria; and the same sore 
of surprise would be excited by many local, or professional, or 
technical, or colloquial, omissions of the article in our own 
language, were it not that we are better acquainted and more 
familiar with these, than we are with any foreign language :— 
but all wonder and surprise of this sort ought to cease, when 
we consider that the idea in these cases is different, and there. 
fore the expression ought to be so likewise. In one language, the 
idea is absolute; in the other, numerical ; and therefore in one 
Janguage the article is properly omitted, while it is as properly 
inserted in the other. 

In the expression amo teixwv kaunde, (Matt. iii. 4.) both the 
nouns are absolute. ‘The writer does not mean either the hairs or 
the camel, definitely, nor seme hairs, nor « camel, indefinitely, — 
but hairs of camel, absolutely, or as we say, camel’s hair. In 
600 Saracens, (Id. iv. 15.) both the words are absolute, not a 
way, or the way, but way of sea, or sea-way, i.e. west- 
ward ; for wg conceive that the mediterranean sea is meant, 
and not the sea of Gennesareth, as Dr. Middleton supposes ; 
and we think that ¢dov Saracons, westward, is opposed to 
wepav Tx lopdave, eastward. So Seovos, vzcmodiov, and moms (Id. v. 

4) 35-) are all absolute, and do not mean a or ¢he throne, 
oot-stool, or city, but God’s throne, his foot-stool, and the 
great King’s city. So osas yevouevns, (Id. vill. 16.) and mpwiacy 
(Id. xxi. 18.) are without articles because the writer considered 
them absolutely ; not because they are propositions of exists 
ence, which propositions have none of that influence over the 
article which the learned Doctor attributes to them. So, also, 
ou xdauws eraxisn sty (Matt. il. 6.) ome Iogana, (Id. x. 6.) 
mpoCala, (Id. x. 16.) malega n urilega, (Id. x.37-) “Ate avelete 
aavlos, (Id. xili. 6.) ch viasoy ewas ev Tors Opes (Plato, Pheed. 
vol.i. p. 116. E,. edit. Steph. 1578.) célagln de Durant 
(Matt. xiv. 25.) azo xing ugas ews wpas ewalus, (Id. xxvil. 45. 
Mark xv. 33. Luke xxiii. 44.) nv de wea tein, (Mark xv. 25.) 
wpa d¢ woe xm, (John xix. 14.) ev BiBag asyov ‘Hoas, 
(Luke iii. 4.) ev BiBaw Parpov, (Id. xx. 42. Acts 1. 20. vil. 42.) 
ev mores Axbid, (Luke ii. 11.) azo ducuwv, (Id. xii. 54.) are all 
without articles, not for the various reasons assigned in Dr. 
Middleton’s canons, or any other multiplied rules, but for this 
one single reason, that the idea of the writer in all of them is 
absolute. Some of these it is not usual to express without an 
article in our language, because it is not asua/ with us to 
contemplate them absolutely: but that the Greeks should con- 
sider and therefore express absolutely that which we consider 
and therefore express otherwise is no more surprising, than 


that they should consider and therefore express in the - 
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ral, duzuzo, that which we consider and therefore express in 
the singular, the west. 

’ The second, which is by much the largest, part of Dr. 
Middleton’s book, consists of a regular series of notes on all 
those passages of the N.T. in which the use of the article (in 
the Doctor’s opinion) calls for any observation. Of a great 
many of these notes we have necessarily given the substance, 
in the course of this long discussion ; and the general cast and 
complexion of the whole may be described in the well-known 
line of Martial, * Sunt bona, sunt quedam mediocria, sunt mala 
plura.”’ We know not that we should have transcribed any 
more of them, if our room would have allowed us: but, at 
present, this is quite. out of the question. Instead of adding to. 
what we have said, we ought rather to apologise to our readers 
for having said so much. All the apology, however, that we 
shall make, is that we have been thus drawn out into length by 
the interest which many learned men have taken in the little 
part of speech of which Dr. Middleton has treated, and by the 
difficulties which they have felt and expressed, with regard to 
the use of it; and also by the learning and industry that are 
certainly displayed in the work before us. Of these qualities, 
indeed, we. have before stated that Dr. Middleton possesses a 
considerable share; and we wish that we could add that his 
exertion of them had been more successful: because we always 
desire, as well for the sake of the individual as for that of the 
public, that learning and industry should be rewarded with 
the discovery of truth. It is surprising that such poor mi- 
serable seed should have produced such a plentiful crop of 
learned controversy 3 and we are confident that it never would 
have had this effect, if it had not been sown-in the hot-bed of 


theology. Peay. 


~~ 





Aer. VII. Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Victor Alferi 5 
written by himself: translated from the Italian. 8vo. 2 Vols. 


18s. Boards. Colburn. 1810. 


n the whole circle of literature, perhaps, no species of writing 
is so popular as biography. The study of mankind is so 
natural to man, that he hunts with unwearied search after the 
knowlege of the lives of others, and delights to trace their ac- 
tions to the principles which prodyced them. Biography may 
be therefore pronounced to be either the most useful or the 
most dangerous method of inculcating virtue or promoting 
vice, according as it induces to the one by the recital of heroic 
actions, or entices to the other by displaying its blandishments 


and recording its success. When the memuirs of any distin- 
guished 
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guished man are placed before the critic, his duty becomes, iy 
course, a severe one. Considering himself as one, of the pros 
fessional guardians of virtue, he must attack with all the aspe~ 
rity of reprobation every attempt to lessen its influence on 
human conduct: but if he happily meets nothing to reprehend, 
his task proves of all others the most pleasing, because it is the 
task of praise. The work before us we must try by this rigid 
tule ; and all the fascinations of genius must not charm us out 
of the performance of a duty which, however ungracious, we 
conceive to be indispenably necessary. _ : 
_ One book generally propagates another of the same kind.— 
The Memoirs of Marmontel, we may not unnaturally suppose, 
mduced Mr. Cumberland to gratify the world with his own 
Memorables ; and we think that the Memoirs of Alfieri would 
not in all likelihood have been written, if the Confessions of 
Rousseau had not preceded them. This is the force of ex- 
ample. The good or the evil which men perform dies nat 
with them, but lives after them to improve or to deprave. 
Judging, therefore, from the great mischief which such a book 
as the Confessions of Rousseau is calculated to produce, and 
from the very little good that the tales of garrulous old men can 
accomplish, we hazard nothing by saying that it has become: 
extremely doubtful, whether the custom lately prevalent among 
celebrated /iterati, of writing their own lives, be promotive of, 
the interests of literature and truth. It is certainly always 
delightful, and mostly useful, to follow the track of a great 
character through life, and to trace the progress of a superior 
mind from its first intellectual efforts to the maturity of its un- 
derstanding and the vigour of its genius: but, when we con- 
sider with Hume how hard it is for a writer to speak of him- 
self without vanity, and when we recollect how difficult of 
attainment the antient philosophers deemed the science of self- 
knowlege, we are disposed to conclude that the labour of 
biography would be better left to others, and that the cause of 
truth must sufer in the hands of men who, when the rectitude 
of their own hearts or the power of their 6wn minds is in 
uestion, cannot be supposed to be unprejudiced judgesé 
Although this custom has some great names to recommend it 
to adoption, we are glad that it has hitherto prevailed more on 
the continent than in our owncountry. It would seem that our 
men of letters have always possessed a pride above vanity, and 
would not descend to what might be regarded as the meanness 
of rearing their own monuments. ‘This task they have nobly 
Ieft to their works, and to posterity; and in abiding by the. 
issue, the names of Shakspeare, Newton, Dryden, and Locke, 


have not suffered: —they are at this day not the less remem-, 
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bered nor the less worshipped. Some minds rise superior 
even to glory ; — minds which disdain to follow it, and leave it 
to pursue them. It shews too paltry an anxiety for se/f, and be~ 
trays a too solitary and avaricious desire for the good Opinion 
of the world, thus to forestall what may be said of us by our 
descendants ; and it exposes us to the great danger of becom- 
ing ridiculous, by over-rating our talents or our labours. 
These observations will apply to the Memoirs of Alfieri; 


and we must declare that, if they had never been written, the 


omission would have been equally advantageous to the fame of 
the author and tothe world. Alfieri, as he has described him- 
self, was neither an amiable nora truly great man. ‘The short 
passage of his life appears to have been. made entirely in a 
tempest of the passions; reason seems. never to have guided 


the helm; and when the vessel sailed in a fair direction, it was. 


only when vain-glory happened to be attracted to a praise- 
worthy object, by the hope of immediate or future gratification. 
We see no disinterestedness, no magnanimity, in the character 
of Alfieri; unless the sacrifice of a smaller for a greater plea- 
sure can be mistaken for the one, or a haughty and supercilious 

ride be misnamed the other. Nothing in his boyhood distin- 
guished him from the crowd of ordinary children: his youth 
was spent in idleness, frivolity, and dissipation; and, which is 
truly disgusting, his memoirs present us with no apology 
or repentance for the continued and systematic immorality of 
his advanced years: but he seems to have thought that, because 
he wrete tragedies, he was privileged to set at nought all the 
duties and decencies of moral life. In fact, the view of his 
moral character offers nothing to the eye but a disgusting tissue 
of obstinacy, turbulence, pride, and sensuality; and it is by 
considering him mere/y as a man of ietters, that we can have 
the least respect for his memory. The “ bubble Reputation’ 
was the deity of his worship, and he seems never to have 
stretched his views or his hopes beyond the grave. 

The history of the first twenty-five years of his life * is 
therefore quite uninteresting, we might say mischievous ;. al- 
though not wholly unamusing as a éz//-time composition. Those 
years were chiefly spent in idleness, or in travelling ; and the 
- Jatter was as barren of useful or instructive incident as the for- 
mer. All that we are told of his travels is that he flew from one 
country to another with the rapidity of a chaise and four; un- 
excited even by the curiosity of a school-boy ; and quite heed- 
less of the manners and customs of the different people whom 


—- 





* He was born at Asti, in Piedmont, 17 January 1749, of noble 


and wealihy parents, and died 8 October 1803. 
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he saw, and of the prodigies of nature and art that crossed him in 
almost every step of his way. We learn also that he was engaged 
in some very disgraceful intrigues with married women, and 
that in a rencontre with the injured husband of one of them ir 
-London *, © the blade of his sword was diminished nearly one 
half! and which half-diminished blade he preserved during 
several years of his: life, ‘as atrophy’ of a chivalrous feat, 
not as a memorial of disgrace or a witness of dishonour. After 
having vegetated (to use his own favourite expression) for those 
twenty-five years, (and through which period of vegetation we 
must be excused from attending him,) his passions for tra- 
velling, for women, and for horses, were at length converted 
‘Into and concentred in a passion for literature; and it appears 
that he was indebted solely to chance, and not to better think- 
ing, for this conversion. 

The violence of character, so strongly evinced in his youth- 
ful inglorious attachments, and which drove him so headlong 
into dissipation, served, however, when it took another direc- 
tion, to make him labour for the acquisition of knowlege with 
an ardour which is almost incredible: it may be, too, that it in 
a great degree betokened those forcible powers of mind, which 
afterward produced so many works of excellence. He thus 
relates his first dramatic essay; and perhaps the history of 
Jitcrature does not present so extraordinary an instance of the. 
enterprizes which mind alone will attempt, unassisted by art 
and unimproved by instruction. .We say unimproved by instruce 
tion, because he declares that, at this period of his life, he was 
almost totally unacquainted with literature, even that of his 


Own country ; 


‘ During January 1774, my mistress fell sick. However I might 
conjecture, I could never certainly discover the cause of her maladyy 
As it was necessary she should be kept in.profound quiet, I had a 
chair placed near the bed, that I might be able to watch over her. 
In it 1 remained the whole day, never uttering a syllable, lest I might 
subject her to the necessity of speaking. During one of these sittings, 
when oppressed with languor, a few sheets of paper fell accidentally 
into my hands, in which I began to scribble at random, and without 
any determinate plan, the scene of a piece which I know not whether 
to consider as belonging to tragedy or comedy. It was written in 
the form of a dialogue between a man whom I denominated Photin, 
a woman, and a Cleopatra, who enters some time after the other in- 
terlocutors. I bestowed on the other female the appellation of Lae 
chcsis, without recollecting that it was the name given by the ancients 


to one of the fates. 
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’ ® Lord Ligonier, whose celebrated lady was an object of warm 
attachment with Alfieri, and is hese mentioned only as. Lady L—. 
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¢,When I now reflect on this attempt, it appears to me so 
much the more extraordinary, as for five or six years I had not only 
never written a single line of Italian, but never even opered a book of 
any kind, except very rarely, and that at long intervals. Thus, I cannat 
say how or why I was-impelled to write these scenes in /taian, and 
in verse. When I began to sketch this piece, I had no other reason 
to prefer the name of Cleopatra to that of Berenice, Zenobia, or of 
any other heroic queen, except it was from being in the constant 
habit of viewing the superb tapestries in the antiechamber of my 
mistress, on which was represented the history of Mark Antony 
and Cleopatra.’ pp. 268—270. Vol. I. 


These few sketches, of scenes as hastily as boldly performed, 
were thrown aside for a year; and Alfieri still continued in 4 
state of vaccillating slavery to his mistress. ‘The efforts which 
he at this period made to free himself from her dominion were 
so very singular, and so completely different from our cooler 
methods of subduing the passions, and they are at the same 
time so strikingly descriptive ‘of that violence which always 
ruled the character of Alfieri, that we cannot forbear quoting 
his account of them: 

¢ On returning one evening from the Opera, the most insipid and 
tiresome amusement in Italy, where | had passed several hours in 
the box of my mistress, who was by turns the object of my anti- 
pathy and my love, I took the firm determination of emancipating 
myself for ever from her yoke. Experience had taught me that 
flight, so far from enabling me to persevere in my resolutions, tended 
on the contrary to weaken and even to destroy them; I was ine 
clined therefore to subject myself to a still more severe trial, ima 
gining from the obstinacy and peculiarity of my character, that [| 
should succeed most certainly by the adoption of such measures as 
would compel me to make the greatest efforts.—I determined never 
to leave the house, which was exactly’ opposite that of my mise 
tress ; to gaze at her windows, to see her go in and out every day, 
to listen to the sound of her voice, though firmly resolved that ‘no 
advances on her part either direct or indirect, no tender rememe 
brances, nor in short any other means which might be employed, 
should ever again tempt me to a renewal of our intercourse. I waa 
determined to die or liberate myself from my disgraceful thraldom. 
{n order to give stability to my purpose and to render it impossible 
for me to waver without the imputation of dishonour, I communi- 
cated my determination to one of my friends, who was greatly -at- 
tached to me, and whom | highly esteemed. He had lamented the 
state of mind into which I had fallen: but not wishing to give 
countenance to my conduct, and seeing the impossibility of inducing 
me to abandon it, he had for some time ceased to visit at my house. 
In the few lines which I addressed to him, I briefly stated the reso- 
lution I had adopted, and asa pledge of my constancy I sent hima 
long tress of my ugly red hair: I had purposely caused it to be cut 
off in order to prevent my going out, as no one but clowns and sailors 
appeared in public with short hair. I concluded my billet -by con- 
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juring him to strengthen and aid my fortitude by hts preserice and ex- 
ample. Isolated in this manner in my own house, I prohibited all spectes 
of intercourse, and passed.the first fifteen days in uttering the most 
frightful lamentations and zroans. Some of my friends came to visit me 
and appeared to commiserate my situation, perhaps because I did not 
myself complain; but my figure and whole appearance bespoke my 
sufferings. Wishing to read something, I had recourse to the gazettes, 
‘whole pages of which I frequently ran over without understanding @ 
single word. I rode out on horseback in the most solitary places, 
and it was the only exercise that proved salutary either to my mind or 
body. I passed more than two months till the end of March 1775, in 


a state almost bordering on frenzy. About this period a new idea’ 


darted into my mind, which tended to assuage my melancholy. 
Reflecting one day on the amusement I might dertve from poetry, 
I succeeded with the greatest difficulty and at different times, im 
composing fourteen verses which I denominated a sonnet, and which 
I was anxious to send to the amiable Father Paciaudi. — He some- 
times visited at my house, and had always shown the greatest kind- 
ness towards me, without however dissembling his sorrow, at seeing 
‘me wasting my time in a state of total inactivity. ‘This worthy man 
had incessantly exhorted me to undertake a course of Italian reading. 
He had one day picked up at an old book-stall the Cleopatra of 
Cardinal Delfino, which he called sublime, and recollecting to have 
heard me say that it was a tragic subject, and one that I should like 
to attempt, although | had never shewn him my first essay, of which 
Ihave spoken above, he presented it to me. In one of my lucid 
intervals, I had the patience to peruse the whole of this piece and 
write marginal notes upon it,’ &c. &c. ***, 
‘ The only good that occurred to me from this new whim was, 
that of gradually detaching me from love, and of awakening m 
reason, which had so long lain durmant. I no Jonger found it 
necessary to cause myself to be tied with cords to a. chair, in order 
to prevent me from leaving my house and returning to that of my 
mistress. This was cne of the expediente I devised to render myself 
wise by force. The cords were concealed under a large mantle, jn 
which I was enveloped, and only one hand remained at liberty. Of all 
those who came to see me, not one suspected I was bound down in. 
this manner. I remained in this situation for whole hours; Elias, 
who was my jailor, was alone intrusted with the secret. He always 
liberated me, as he had been enjoined, whenever the paroxysms of 
my rage subsided. Of all the whimsical methods, however, which I 
employed, the most curious was that of appearing in masquerade at 
the theatre towards the end of the Carnival. Habited as Apollo, I 
ventured to present myself with a lyre, on which I played as well as 
I was able, and sung some bad verses of my own composing. Such 
‘effrontery was diametrically opposite to my natural character. The 
only excuse I can offer for similar scenes was my inability to resist 
an imperious passion. I felt that it was necessary to place an ine 
superable barrier between my mistress and me, and I saw that the 
strongest of all was the shame to which I should expose myself by 
reneveng an attaghment which I had so publicly turned iato ridicule. 
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Thus the dread of shame prevented me from perceiving that I was 


‘already overwhelmed with it in public. Nevertheless, I felf myself 


gradually animated by a passion hitherto wholly unknown to me— 


the love of glory.’ pp. 275. 282. 


These very extraordinary gnd original exertions to get rid 
of his mistress having thus happily. proved successful, he 
entered on an entirely new scene. Cleopatra, the fortuitous 
offspring of a blind daringness wholly unexampled, was acted 
at Turin in 17753 together with a small piece in prose called the 
Poets, in which, under the name of Zeuzippe, he satirized his 


own tragedy. ‘Neither the small piece, nor the tragedy, 
with all their defects,’ writes Alfieri, ‘ were the offspring of a 


fool ; some marks of genius were discoverable in both.’ “This 
self-assertion of talent, often repeated throughout these me- 
moirs, instead of stamping the author as an egotist, affords, we 
think, no little proof of the candour and boldness with which 
they are written. More dignity is displayed, and more dif- 
ficulty is overcome, in modestly vindicating our just praise, 
than in withholding an expression of conscious worthiness, 
through servile deference to the dreaded censure of others. 
The period of Count Alfieri’s life which is interesting to 
mankind now commenced, and he entered the lists of fame 
with an ardour that, in its struggle, deemed no labour toilsome, 
and was to be satisfied only with immortal reputation. His. 
first three tragedies, written originally in French, he began to 
convert into Italian prose. He remoulded his Cleopatra, and 
set himself to study the Italian poets, Dante, Petrarch, Tasso, 
and Ariosto, with an inflexibie assiduity. After having spent 
six months in a labortous endeavour to understand those dif- 
ficult authors, and some of the prose writers of the 14th cen- 
tury, he felt so much ashamed of his ignorance of antient 


iterature, that he immediately applied himself to the study of 


the Latin language. The ten years which he passed at the 
universitv of Turin being part of the period of his vegetation, 


-he found himself at this time unable to understand the fables 


of Phazdrus ; and yet so resolutely and so incessantly did he 


turn over the leaves of the Dictionary, that in two months he 
_could translate with ease all the Odes of Horace. His gram- 
“matical studies did not, however, prevent him from prosecut- 
‘ing his poetical pursuits, and he wrote thousands of bad 


verses, which, very wisely, he has not preserved. He versified 
his tragedies, and then undertook a journey to Tuscany, in 
order to improve himself in the purity of the Tuscan language. 


-At Parma, and at Pisa, he courted the acquaintance of the 


men of letters, whose company at a former period, in the days 
of his ennui, he had so industriously avoided; and for the 
Dd a2 first 
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first time he made a rigorous investigation into te nature and 
extent of his intellectual faculties, following the wise precept | 


of Horace ; 


‘6 Sumite materiam vestris, qui scribitis, equam 
Viribus ; et versate diu quid ferre recusent, 
Quid valeant humeri.” 


To this examination of his abilities, and his happy ascertain- 
ment of their bias and their force, must be attributed his 
prudent determimation, from which he never departed, not to 
write on any subject unless when impelled to it by an almost 
irresistible impulse. Horace’s Aré of Poetry was. next. trans- 
lated into Tuscan prose, and Seneca’s tragedies into Italian 
blank verse. His study continued to be divided between Latin 
and Italian authors, and the versification of his early tragedies. 
The perspicuous, concise, and harmonious style of Sallust so 
highly delighted him, that he translated that writer’s histories 5 
and he seems also to have felt all the sensations of admiration, 
which the sublime majesty of Livy could inspire. —In a 
digression from the narrative of his memoifs, Alfieri takes oc- 
casion to explain the manner of composing which he had 
adopted ; and it is so curious, so original, and may be of so 
much use to future dramatists, that we feel it necessary to 
direct the attention of our readers particularly to it : 


‘I ought (he says) here to explain to the reader whet is meant 
by the terms, conceive, develop and put into verse, which so frequently 
occur in the course of this work. All my tragedies, so to speak, 
have been composed three times. By this method | at least avoided! 
the ertor of too much haste, which should always be carefully 
guarded against in such productions, since if they are ill-conceived at 
first, it is a fault not easily remedied. By the term conceive is to be 
understood the distributing of the subject into acts and scenes, fixing 
the number of the personages, and tracing in two pages of prose a 
summary of the plot. By developing, I mean the writing dialogues in 
prose for the different scenes indicated in this rude sketch, without 
rejecting a single thought and with as much enthusiasm as possible, 
without embarrassing myself with the style or composition. By 
versifying, in short, must be understood, not only converting this 

rose into verse, but also curtailing the exuberances of the styley. 
selecting the best thoughts and clothing them in poetic language. 
After these three operations, I proceed like other authors, to polish, 
correct, and amend. But if the conception or development of the 
piece be imperfect or erroneous, the superadded labour will never 
produce a good tragedy. In this way did I execute the whole of 
my dramatic works, beginning with Philippe, and I am convinced 
that this constituted more than two-thirds of the labour. If on 
reperusing the manuscript, after a sufficient period had been suffered 


to elapse, in order that I might forget the original distribution of 
the 
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the scenes, I felt myself assailed by such a crowd of ideas and emo 
tions, as compelled me, so to speak, to take up my pen, I concluded 
that my sketch was worthy of being unfolded: but if, on the con- 
trary, I felt not.an enthusiasm equal at least to what I had expe- 
tienced on conceiving the design, L either changed my plan or threw 
the papers into the fire. As soon as I became satisfied that my first 
idea wae perfect, I expanded it with the greatest rapidity, frequently 
writing two acts a day, and seldom less than one, so that in six days 
my tragedy was, I will not say finished, but created.’ — Vol. II. 
PP: 48. 50. | 

To this system of composition he adhered through the 
remainder of his life; and it must be allowed to be well cal- 
culated to lessen and facilitate the labour which any mind, 
however highly gifted, must encounter, when it ventures on so 
great an undertaking as the composition of a tragedy. 

We cannot follow Alfieri, step by step, through all his 
studies ; which, in the year 1778, were interrupted by an 
attachment whieh he imbibed for the wife. of the late Pretender, 
the Countess of Albany. .So completely did this new passion 
take possession of his faculties, that, with his usual violence, 
he resolyed to make over his property to his sister, to expatri- 
ate himself, and to live in Florence, where his mistress resided. 
He was moved to this step, likewise, by his insatiable thirst 
for liberty, which he conceived he could not enjoy under the 
government of the King of Sardinia. Some curious circum- 
stances attending his connection with this celebrated woman 
are detailed with considerable delicacy, and will be found by 
the reader to be not without interest. The Countess of 
Albany appears to have been a most amiable as well as beauti- 
ful woman, and to have had the misfortune of being sacrificed 
in the very blossom of her youth to a man whom Alfieri 
describes, and we believe not unjustly, as ‘ an old, peevish, 
drunken hysband.’ _Alfieri’s passion was returned ; and he 
continued to his death her constant, ardent, and devoted 
lover. When the first agitation which this new passion had 
excited subsided into a calm and settled attachment, he 
resumed hig literary labours, and finished his first fourteen 
tragedies at Rome; whither he followed his mistress, who had 
been by stratagem separated from her husband, and who lived 
there under the protection of her brother-in-law, the Cardinal 
York. After some time, however, offence being taken at 
Alfieri’s frequent visits, and many calumnies (as he called them) 
being spred concerning their intercourse, he was obliged to 
leave Rome. This separation plunged him into an extremity 
of affliction, made him totally dead to his poetic fame, and 


banished every idea of study from his mind. At intervals, 
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however, he would pour out some amatory verses ; and ‘he 
made three poetical pilgrimages to the tombs of Dante, 
Petrarch, and Ariosto. As his love of glory fled, his passion 
for horses returngl ; and he made a third journey to England, 
for the sole purpose of purchasing some of those animals. 
Having led the life of 2 Groom for four months in London, 
he returned to Italy through France with fourteen horses, 
which particular number he purchased because he had written 
fourteen tragedies! His expedition over the Alps with his 
‘dear’ horses is related with all the minuteness of a Gazette; 
and he compares himself to Hannibal, on whose famous pas- 
Sage across those mountains he takes care to cast a sarcastic 
side-sneer. The rest of Alfieri’s life was spent in the society 
of his mistress in Germany, France, and Italy ; in the prosecu- 
tion of his studies ; or in the superintendance of the printing of 
his works. He increased his tragedies to nineteen, wrote six 
comedies, and composed a Satire on the French Revolution, 
called the Anti-gallican :— but the most extraordinary proof of 
his thirst for knowlege, and of his unconquerable persever- 
ance in the acquisition of it, was his acquirement of the 
Greek language ; which was begun in his 47th year, and 
which was effected by a labour that must, by its magnitude, 
have discouraged any man, except one who like him was 
under the influence of a kind of madness of determination.— 
Alfieri died in 1803 at Florence, which event is related in a 
letter subjoined to these memoirs, written by his friend the 
Abbé Caluso to the Countess-of Albany. 

Not having perused with critical attention all the tragedies 
of Alfieri, and many of his minor works not having fallen into 
our hands, we cannot hazard any judgment on the particular 
merit of his poetic character :— but, if we may speak from 
the general reputation which he has obtained, it appears that 
his efforts to excel in the pure Tuscan style were greatly 
crowned with success. No writer could be a more narrow 
bigot to the superiority of his native tongue than Alfieri ; 
and we can only smile at the childishness of his attack on our 
language, when he declares that “he would rather be the 


_author of ten good Italian verses, even with the certainty of 


seeing them despised and neglected for the moment, than 
write in either English, French, or any similar jargon, the 
merit of which consists solely in the powers of the speaker, 
though assured that my productions would be every where 
read, admired, and applauded.’ (Page 199. vol. ii.) This con- 
tempt for the English language is particularly contemptible, 
because he confesses, in another part of these memoirs, that, 


although he had made several journies to England, and had 
; resided 
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resided in it for some years, he was obliged, through ignorance 
of the language, to read Shakspeare in a French translation ! 
This disdainful feeling, however, for every thing which was 
not Zuscan, and for every thing that could in any degree 
tend to lower his opinion of his country, or Aimself, 18 one of 
the strong and disgusting features in Alfieri’s character. Who 
can endure his assumed loftiness, and his strutting insolence, 
when he is speaking of Voltaire ? or who can read with 


patience the arrogant scurrility with which he writes of the . 


meek, the learned, and the heroic Braschi ? Above-all, what 
must we think of the aristocratic, over-weening, and selfish 
pride of that man, who could write impassioned philippics 
against tyranny, who could compose odes on American inde- 
pendance in all the enthusiasm of poetry and liberty, who could 
even expatriate himself in grder to enjoy freedom in another 
soil, and who yet could witness the first efforts of a gallant 
people against a long and iron despotism, without one swell of 
the heart, without one sympathetic feeling for their cause ? 
In. this way, however, did Alfieri view the opening of the 
French Revolution; which, though we must deplore its 
consequences in the establishment of the most despotic 
dynasty which the world ever saw, was calculated to call up 
to its admiration all the exulting feelings of our nature, all 
the chivalroys sentiment and all the poetry of-the heart. In 
this respect, Alfieri is an instance to shew how the extremes 
of greatness and littleness may meet in one mind ; — how high 
in genius and how low in passion man may be ! ) 
We have now done with these Memoirs ; the only utility of 
-which, we think, consists in the example which they afford to as- 
piting genius, of what prodigies may be performed in literature 


4 


- by the efforts of labour and the excitements of a love of glory. Ken. 





Art. VIII. A Disquisition upon Etruscan Vases ; displaying their 


probable connection with the Shews at Eleusis, and the Chinese 
Feast of Lanterns ; with Explanations of a few of the principal 
Allegories depicted upon them. Folio, pp.9g. and 16 Plates. 
Becket and Co. | 
ALTHOUGH a considerable time has elapsed since this worle 
-& was printed, we believe that, in now introducing it to 
qur readers, we shall for the first time convey to most of them 
the knowlege of its existence. We apprehend that it can 
scarcely be said to have been ever published; and it was not 


till long after it had issued from the press, that we heard of 


jts having been sent into the world, under circumstances of 
privacy and silence’ which were so little appropriate to its 
. D d 4 | merit. 
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merit. It is only by courtesy that we are now possessed of 
it : but we know not any reasons which should impel us to 
withhold from others the communication of a portion, at 
least, of that gratification which the perusal of it has afforded 
to us. : 

We cannot, indeed, avoid regarding this volume as highly 
interesting to the classical Antiquary ; and therefore, as well 
as on account of its not being generally attainable, calling on 
us for a detailed report. Since, however, it involves a great 
variety ¢f curious subjects, all bearing more or Jess relation to 
the principal point of discussion, we must select for our 
examination (although it will be with reluctance) only such of 
those subjects as in our judgment appear materially to il- 
lustrate Mr. Christie’s * hypothesis, and must be satisfied 
with a brief analysis of the remainder, at the close of our 
critique : but in those matters which we deem of importance 
sufficient to demand a particular survey, we shall follow the 
order of the author. It shall be our object to give a sort of 
clue to the study of his book; which pre-supposes in its reader 
so much acquaintance with the mixed character of the heathen 
mythology, that we believe it will be found by many to stand 
in need of some such introduction. ‘This object is not to be 
gained without a recurrence to that part of a scholar’s proba- 
tion’ which is most irksome; and which, we assure our 
readers, nothing but a desire to assist those who may be 
amateurs only in antiquarian researches could have induced us 
again to undergo. - 

It is well remarked by Mr. Christie, at the commencement of 
his discussion, that * whoever, in the moments. of literary relax- 
ation, will occasionally pause, to mark the coincident objects of 
his amusement, will find a variety of conjectural novelties arise, 
which farther observation and comparison will confirm, and 
establish little short of undoubted truths ; a chain of interest- 
ing facts will thus be insensibly extended, and to such a 
degree, that the two extremes of his research will in the end 
appear highly incongruous, unless the intermediate gradations 
be taken into consideration.’ This thought might be pursued 
much farther: but it is sufficient to have given this hint of the 
wonderful association of ideas by which many human studies, 
apparently of the utmost dissimilarity, are united. | 





* Though this work, like the  Jnguiry into the Antient Greck 
Game’? (see Rev. vol. xxxvill. p. 255.), bears no author’s name, the 
gentleman above mentioned is so well known as the writer of both, 
that we do. not see why his modesty should any longer delay to 


claim the offspring of his genius. | 


«* Awake 
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. Awake but one, and lo! what myriads rise }. 


Each,stamps its image as the other flies.” 
, Pleasures of Memory. 


These allusions, we say, are sufficient to obviate any sur- 
prize at the preliminary remarks of the author on the cha- 
yacter and offices of the Curetes or Cabiri ; whose Samo- 
thracian mysteries gave rise to the mysteries of Eleusis, which 
this treatise is designed to illustrate, by an explanation of the 
paintings on Etruscan Vases. He begins, therefore, with an 
account of the Cabiri :——but, ingenious as are his remarks on 
these doubtful creatures of the mythology, we must observe 
that he has inadmissibly lessened the dithculty of the inquiry, 
by neglecting to notice the confusion. of these mysterious 
beings with another sort of divinities, —a confusion which is 
observable in all antient writers on the question. We shall, 
as briefly as we can, recapitulate their notions of the Cabira 
and Dioscuri ; connected as the latter will appear to be with 
the former by a strange alliance. 

Cicero, in his third book concerning the nature of the gods, 
tells us that the Greeks mention several Dioscuri (or sons of 
Jupiter) by different names. Those of the first three were 
Tritopatreus, Eubuleus, and Dionysius, sons of old Jupiter 
and Proserpine, born at Athens 3 and called also ’Avanes *, 
Anaces, from which name was derived that of their temple, 
*Avaxesoy, Anaceum, and the festival celebrated in their 
honour, ’Avaxsia, Anacea. The second Dioscuri were Castor 
and Pollux, sons of Jupiter and Leda. The third were called 
by some, Alco, Melampus, and Emolus, sons of Atreus, son 
of Pelops: so far Cicero. Castor and Pollux were the Dios- 
curl by Eminence. 

The name of Dioscuri, however, was also given to another 
kind of deities, the Cabiri ; about whem the antients differ 
very much, Herodotus, in his third book, says that they had a 
temple at Memphis; that Cambyses destroyed their statues, 
which resembled those of Vulcan; and that the inhabitants of 
the country called them the children of Vulcan. Strabo, in his 
tenth book, gives a variety of discordant accounts concerning 
these divinities : but it appears onthe whole, from his detail, 
that the Cabiri, the Curetes, the Corybantes, the Idi Dactyli, 
and the Telchinii, were the same beings under various appel- 
lations. 

To increase this mass of confusion, if we turn to Pausanias, 
we shall hear him asserting at the end of his Phocica, that the 





*+* Tig nomindrunt eos Alhenienses @ tristium amolitione quam evacxsow 


vocant 3” (Hesych ; Lex:) but Plutarch otherwise. 
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people of Amphissa celebrate a festival. in honour of the. 
’Avaxtes, Anactes, or Pueri Presides. As to the question of 
who these Anactes are, he says, opinions differ: some afhrm- 
ing them to be the Dioscuri; some, the Curetes; and others, 
who think that they are more knowing, {for this appears to us 
the proper turn of the phrase,) the Cabiri. Still this 1s not 
all; since Plutarch, in his life of Theseus, involves us in 
deeper perplexities on the subject, and gives us fresh deriva~ 
tions for the names of the ’Avax:s, Anaces. | 
Now for stating that these last were also called Dioscuri, 
we have Plutarch’s express authority, as well as that of Cicero 5 
and for saying that the Dioscuri were also called Cabiri, we 
have the authority of inscriptions on monuments and coins, 
where these titles are joined, and applied to figures sufficiently 
like the usual figures of Castor and Pollux, to warrant our 
identifying these last also with the Cabiri. They have the 
helmet like the half of an egg-shell, supposed to be an emblem 


‘of Leda’s egg, whence these Dioscuri proceeded ; and as to 


the difference of draped and naked, armed or unarmed figures, 
such varieties in the representation of the same deity are too 
common to be a cause of insuperable difficulty. They doubt- 
less arose generally from the different dress of different na- 
tions, but are frequently observable even in statues of the 
same country. — That the above deities were worshipped at 
Athens under the title of Diz Magni Dioscuri Cabiri, we also 
know from the sources before mentioned 3 and that prayers 
were put up to them for the preservation of sailors. May we 
not, then, consider them as the Fratres Helena, lucida Sidera ? 
In a decree of an Athenian colony in the Isle of Delos, 
(recorded on an antient monument,) we have the mention of a 
certain Eubulus, priest of Esculapius, of Bacchus, and of the 
Magni Dii, or Cabiri. He is twice mentioned as the Sacerdas 
Magnorum Deorum. Were not these, then, the Dioscuri, always 
considered as inseparable, and yet claiming double service from 
their priest ? See Montfaucon. (Antiq. Explan. vol,i. Sup- 
plement, vol.i. Do. vol. ii.) We have not, however, drawn 
the same inferences from our examination of the authorities of 
Cicero, Strabo, Plutarch, and Pausanias, which this learned 
father has deduced from his inquiries, detailed as they are in 
what he calls a correction of his original and (we think) more 
reasonable opinions on this subject. According to Warburton, 
(Divine Legation, vol. i. page 231. 4th edition.) | 

‘¢' The Cabiri were the principal hierophants of the Mysteries. 
The name Cabiri is indeed used by the antients to signify indiffer- 
ently three several persons; the gods in whose honour the Mys- 


teries were instituted ; the institutors of ¢he Mysterics ; and the 
: principal 
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principal hierophants who officiated in them. In the first sense we 
find it used by Herodotus, who speaks of the images of the Cabirt 
in the Egyptian temples; and by the Scholiast upon Apollonius, 
who tells us there were four Samothracian Cabiri ; Axicros, Axio- 
cersa, Axiocersos, and Casmilus, or Camillus ; that is to say, Ceres, 
Proserpine, Pluto, and Mercury. Pausanias, in his Boeotics, uses the 
word in its second sense; where he makes mention of the Cabire 
Prometheus, and his son AEtnzus, to whom was commited the sacred 
deposit of the Mysteries by Ceres. And Strabo uses it in the third 
sense, where he speaks of the Cabiri, as ministers in the sacred Myse 
terics. It is no wonder there should be this difference among the 
antients in their accounts of these Wights. Cabiri was a sacred ap- 
ellation which was transferred from the God of the Mysteries, 
through the Institutors of them, down to the ministers who of- 
.ficiated in them ; and in this last sense it ts used by Sanconiatho*, 
The same kind of confusion, and proceeding from the same cause, we 
find in the antient accounts concerning the founder of the Eleusiuian 
Mysteries ; some ascribing the institution to Ceres, or Triptolemus, 
the gods in whose honour they were celebrated ; others to Erectheus, 
who indeed founded them ; and others again to Eumolpus and 
Musezus, the first who ministered there in the office of hieroe 
phants.” , ; 


So far, Warburton upon the Cabiri. From the able and 
extensive researches of Mr. Christie, we are led farther to sup- 
pose that the three original Curetes, or Cabiri, represented the 
Sun, the Moon, and the Earth. 


¢ When their number was increased to five, they were charged 
with correcting the computation of time ; and in this capacity were 
those five Idzi Dactyli, Hercules, Pzoneus, Epimedes, Tasius, and 
Ida, who instituted the Olympiads, each Dactylus presiding over a 
separate year. Eight in number, they might have taught the ecoe 
nomy of the solar system ; and in their double complement cof five 
and five, on Mount Ida, whether in Phrygia or Crete, they in- 
vented games, and probably devised that useful branch of science, 
decimal arithmetict. The researches of an ingenious mythologist 
have further led me to believe they had a general acquaintance with 
natural philosophy. Dr. Blackwall has observed (in the Letters cone 
cerning Mythology) that the primary gods of the antients were not 
understood to be deified mortals, but parts of the mighty self-moving 
frame created by the first cause ; and again speaking of the mysteries, 
upon the authority of Cicero, he has observed, that when they are 
explained, and their real import examined, the nature of. things 
(the universe) is rather laid open than the nature of the gods; the 





—— 


* The learned writer speaks confidently enough of the authenticity 
of his favourite fragment of Sanconiatho ; the supposed sacred come 
mentary on the Mysteries. Rev. a 
- + In this, aa in some other instances, we remark a boldness of cone 
Jeanine in the author which is not supported by sufficient quotation. 
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powers and parts of the universe were therefore the antient Cabir or 
mighty gods ; and their mutual connections, operations, and produc- 
tions, were typically represented in their Mysteries. — If this opinion 
of Dr. Blackwall be qualified by supposing the Cabiri to have been 

riests who personated the powers he speaks of, it will approach I 
think as near to the truth as can be expected in so. remote a 


question.’ 

Mr. C.’s succeeding remarks on the names assumed by the 
Cabiri, when conducting their mysteries in Samothrace, have 
been anticipated by our extract from Warburton ; and as to 
the derivations of these names, given from Dr. Blackwall in 
abridgement by Mr. Christie, we shall omit them ; referring 
our readers, in addition to these authorities, to the 297th page 
of the sth volume of Asiatic Researches, where they will find 
the four Samothracian Cabiri shewn to exist under titles al- 
most identical in the Hindu Mythology. In an immediately 
subsequent passage of the present volume, Mr. C. observes, 


¢1 cannot refrain from believing that the Cabiri, at first, were 
actual persons, who were revived and represented: in a succession 
of priests, their descendants. Hesychius telle us they were sons of 
Lwxes, Sochus, and although some doubt may be entertained whether 
this word be an epithet of Hermes*, yet I scarcely hesitate to consider 
it another name for Dionysus, particularly as Father Giorgi has 
noticed upon the authority of Clemens, that Dionysus was also called 
Apmedos, the Vine. Zwyic, says Hesychius, is a species of vine 3 and 
Lwxes, he informs us, was the father of the Curetes. Now Diony- 
sus (the Deo-Naush of the Hindus) is no other than Noah. It 
follows that the three Curctes, or Cabiri, were Japhet, Shem, and 
Ham, who it may be readily believed after the disappearance of 
the Patriarch (who probably betook himself to China) were the de- 
positaries of the learning and science of the Antediluyians. What- 
ever mysteries were devised by their descendants must have been 
designed to keep alive such knowlege by oral discourse, if not by 
scenic exhibition ; and this at a time when writing, if it were known, 
yet cannot be supposed to have been very generally practised. 

¢ In reviewing the authorities of writers who speak of the Cabiri, 
and the names of places called after them, it appears they journeyed 
into Samothrace by the way of Pontus, and the northern coast of 
Asia Minor; and a learned Antiquary, with some appearance of 
probability, has discovered traces of them amongst the Orthocory- 
bantians in Bactria, which he has chosen for the seat of the Arts in 
the most primitive times after the Flood.’ 


Suffice it for us to refer only to the work of M. Boulanger ; 
and to proceed with Mr. C. to remark that, in the physical 
theology of Eleusis, ‘ Renovation from Water was the prevalent 
doctrine — the primary event of creation was explained by it, 





+ z — 
* The agent or minister of the three other Cabiri : — how, then, 
their father? Rev. 
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and it formed the basis of the consolatory hope’ of regenera- 
tion. Mr. Christie adds, in his note, that even in the Phceni- 
cian table of deities, as he understands it, ¢ the two events of 
Creation and the Deluge are jointly recorded.’ His explana- 
tion of the passage (as given in Eusebius, De Prep. Evan. lib. i. 
€. 10.) is ingenious : but it is more to the purpose of the Mys- 
teries to observe that, in the vignette subjoined to these prelimi- 
nary remarks on the Cabiri, ¢ the figure on the Lotus, with the 
head of an old man, and the body and limbs of an infant, al- 
ludes to a previous state, and enforces the idea of regeneration 5 
and the renovation of the animal and vegetable kingdoms is 
expressed by the Chimeras on each side.’ We are referred to 
other Terra Cottas in the Townley Collection, which merely im- 
ply creation from water.—If, then, the author can not only make. 
it appear from antient. monuments that this doctrine of the 
renovation of the world from water was prevalent in the Eleusi- 
nian Mysteries, but, from these and other proofs, can con- 
firm Dr. Blackwall’s theory of the Cabir Gods being the powers 
and produce of fire impregnating mother-earth in the mysterious 
work of vegetation, — and if he can shew that the principle of 
decay and reproduction by fermentation, on which the eco- 
nomy of vegetation depends, was included in the doctrines of 
the Cabiri, — we shall perceive an obscure connection between 
the tendency of the Samothracian and the Eleusinian Myste- 
_ ties; and we shall gain some sort of aclue to the hidden mean- 
ing of the descent of Bacchus, or the deity of humid nature, 
into the Earth, as well as of the descent of Ceres, (worshipped 
together with Bacchus in these mysteries,) who is ‘* sown in 
corruption, and raised in incorruption”; if we may borrow the 
words of revelation to elucidate the dark imaginations of 
mere human reason. 

Mr. Christie thus continues to point out the probable reseme 
blance between the Cabirian and the Eleusinian Mysteries : 

‘In what manner theCabiri conducted their mysteries in Samothrace, 
i¢ would be difficultte determine ; but it is probable that mimic repre- 
sentations might there have occasionally taken place, since Olympias, 
when present amongst them, is said to have seen her husband Philipthen 
m Potidza * ; by which we must understand that she saw him in some 
scenic exhibition..—These mysteries were enlarged, and refined upoa 
by the priests at Eleusis, who taught the immortality of the soul, 
though imperfectly, by analogous reasoning from observations upon 
the vicissitudes of Nature. Instructed as to fairer expectations of a 


future state +, the priests spared neither ingenuity nor expence to 
establish shews, which by their splendour and secrecy should 


* A circumstance remarked by Warburton, D. L. Book ii. ( Rev.) 


+ Was Orpheus their instructor? See Mr, Christie’s former 
work, ad finem. (Rev.) 
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eharm aswell as invite the curiosity of their countrymen. As the ine 
ternal economy of these mysteries has never yet been properly in- 
vestigated; and as they gave rise to that elegant class of antient 
vessels, which I ultimately design for the subject of this disquisition, | 
I will proceed, as far as my observation has enabled me, to develope 
the nature of them ; but I trust the foregoing conjectures, though 
lousely proposed, will not be thought impertinent to my general 
plan : —they concern those Cabiri who laid the foundation for the 
mysteries of Eleusis, and from a coincidence that will be noticed, we 
shall perhaps have reason to conclude, that their successors imparted 
to Greece and China both their mysteries and games.’ : 

Far from regarding the preliminary remarks on the Cabiri a8 
irrelevant to the author’s purpose, we deem it necessary to 
add something to those remarks; which, as we premised, omit 
to mention one of the most difficult points in the history of 
those deities :—for what trait of resemblance have these deities 
to the Anaces, or Anactes, or Dioscuri, with whom we have 
~. seen them confounded above ? ‘The playful remark of Alci- 
biades' will be the best general introduction to the character of 
these last : since-he who was always in the extreme of good 
or of bad fortune compared himself to the Dioscuri, now bu- 
ried in night, and now restored to day: — ‘sic fratrem Pollux 
alterné morte redemit.” ‘They were considered as emblems of 
the alternation of day and night; and the brother, who was in 
snferis, represented the nocturnal sun, as he who was on 
the earth represented the diurnal. ‘This, we shall see,-was 
also the case with Apollo and Bacchus, when we come to 
speak of the descent of the latter ad inferos.— The Dioscurus 
who represented the night was sometimes distinguished by a 
beard ; to shew, according to the heathen cosmogony, that 
the night preceded the day. ‘The stars surmounting their hel- 
mets were additional marks of distinction as to their respective 
offices: as we might have conceived without the express tes- 
timony of Martianus Capella, in his Nupt. Philol. et Mercur. 
pag.18. ad finem. “ Post hos duorum una quidem, germanaque 
facies; sed alius lucts sidere, noctis alius refulgdéat.” 

Mr. Christie considers the Dioscuri as @¢e: Mousaio, or con- 
ductors of the dead ad inferos. It is doubtful who these gods 
were, as Potter confesses in the Archeol. Grec. p.426. Vol. fF. 
Edit.1808. Mercury, indeed, we know, was the [Tos7aio; xa’ 
ttoxnv, the chief conductor to the Shades. The book which he 
holds in his hand (see the Museum Florentinum, Vol. I. plate 69.) 
denotes his care of the names of the dead, who are written in it. 
see also Lucian’s Dialogues. It would be superfluous to mul- 
tiply passages relating to the Caducifer Hermes: but we may 
cursorily observe, as the remark will throw light on what fol- 
lows, that this “caduceus, or virga horrida, (as Horace sings, 

or 
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or as Virgil beautifully imitates Homer, “ Tum virgamt capit,” i 
&c.) is exchanged by Valerius Flaccus for a lamp. See Ar- 
gonaut, lib. i. v. 841. | 


“¢ Duos omnes levibus plantis, et LAMPADA quassant, 
Progen'es Atlantis agit : lucet Via late 
Igne Dei; donec Sylvas, et amena piorym 

eveniant, camposque ubi Sol, totumque per annum 
Durat aprica dies 3 thiasique, chorique virorum, 
Carminague, et quorum populis sam nulla Cupido.” 





Now the Camillus of the Cabiri answers, as we have seen, to 7m | 
Mercury. In this point, then, if the Dioscuri also be @cos \ i 
Houmaios, we again discover a connection between them and 
the Cabiri. We shall find Ceres, too, approaching near them : 
for at Anthedon in Boeotia, (see Pausanias, lib. ix. cap. 22.) | 
was a temple of Ceres close'to that of the Cabiri; and again, 
oe in a distant part of Greece, at Tznarus, they worshipped Ceres | 
: x one, subterranea, in a noble temple; near to which the 
Dioscuri had also a temple, under the title of ’Agerngss, or 
Dimissarii. May not this word have a mystical reference to 
their office in the shades, similar to that of Mercury, as well 
as a literal reference to the racers starting for the prize, from 
the Temple of the Dioscuri, at the entrance of the Dromos, or 
Fac.-course ? (See Pausanias, lib. ii.) 


“© Et quasi cursores, vitat lampada tradunt.” 


as Mr. Christie appositely quotes, on another occasion, from 
Lucretius. On this point, more light may be thrown as we 
proceed. | | 

We must now say something of the mythological Bacchus ; 
y a being who bears a principal feature in the present writer’s 
descriptions, but of whom he has given us as slight notice as 
of the Dioscuri. His lucubrations, indeed, are entirely ad-- 
dressed to the more experienced antiquary ; (Pwvavla cusetoirs;) 
gnd we may say of him as Horace says of Homer, 


“Sn medias res, 
Non secus ac notas, auditorem rapit :? —— 


but we are willing to be his humble precursors, and to clear | 
the way for his mgenious and learned inquiries. He shall be 
the Hierophant of the greater, and we only of the lesser | 
mysteries, The Myste shall be our pupils, and the Epopte 
those of Mr. Christie.—A fuller quotation than he has given 
us, from Martianus Capella, will therefore be necessary, to 
introduce to the -uninitiated the multiplied divinity above- 
mentioned. We must refer also to other authorities. — His 
manifold character is thus summed:-up in the Nupt. Phiol.. et 
Merc. | we Sc remrhs pees. id bor 

; -§6 tenebras 
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——— ‘* tenebras prohibens, retegis quod cerula lucent: 
Hine Phabum perhibent. prodentem arcana futuri. 

Vel, quia dissolvis nocturna admissa, Lyeum. 

Te Serapim Nilus,. Memphis veneratur Osirim; 
Dissona sacra Mitram ; Ditemque /erumque Typhonem. 
Atys pulcher idem 3 curvi et Puer almus aratri, 

Smmon et arentis Libyes, at Pybhus Adon. 

Ste vario cunctus te nomine convocat Orbis.”? 


Bryant’s Mythology, a work which, however conjectural in 
parts, is throughout overflowing with erudition, must be exa- 
mined by those whose taste is extraordinary enpugh to wish 
for a more ample and curious exposition of the identification of 
all the heathen divinities with the Sun.—The following quota- 
tions will be sufficient. From Ausonius— | ; 


*¢ Ogygia me Racchum vocat, 
Osirin A’gyptus putat, 


Myst Phayacem nominant, 
Dionyscn f dt extstimant, ln / 
Romana sacra Liberum, ar 


Arabica gens Adoneum, 
Lucéniacus Pantheum,” 


From Onomacritus, (or Pseudo-Orpheus,) in his sth Hymn 
The beginning of the passage is taken by Mr. Christie, as one 
of his mottos. | 

Aapapoy yey PAs a YVOV, @ 2 8 OF DAVNTA HIMANTRW 

"Hde Meinmov avaxta, xa avlavyny tnnwsev® 


Again in the Fragments, as quoted by Macrobius and Justin; —~ 


“Eig Zeus, ‘Ess Aiding, SEig “Hass, ‘Eig Atovucos 
"Ess @aos ’ev wavrecoe Te oo dine taut’ ayopevw 5 


The Phanes, or Deus Lunus, (2 God whom it may be neces- 
sary to introduce, as the ows Zxot:as, to some of our contem- 
poraries, who seem to be ’ev LxoTy xabnuevor, even in the pre- 
sent enlightened age,) is here, we see, as above, identified with 
this multiform divinity, this corpus theologicum of the antients. 
Of the Phanes in inferis, Noctilucus, the Nocturnal Sun, or 
emblem of the principle of life separated from the body, Mr. 
Christie speaks as of a familiar acquaintance: but we believe 
that the circle of his friends is not extensive. The oriental 
Deus Lunus, or moon in the masculine gender, was wor- 
shipped at Carrz in Mesopotamia; 1s called wmv, or mensis, by 
Strabo, and Malachbelus at Palmyra ; and corresponds with the 
Nocturnal Atys, or Nyctelius of the Phrygians : — which last 
name is also given to Bacchus, as we learn from Virgil’s 
Culex and Ovid’s Metamorphoses, among other authorities. _ 

As 
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As for the descent of Bacchus to- the Shades, on which 
subject the author quotes scantily and reasons largely, the 
antient notices are indeed very brief and unsatisfactory. 
Diodorus Siculus mentions it shortly at the end of the 
25th chapter of his 4th book; and in the third book, also, 
with equal concisenesse Plutarch alludes to it in his second 
volume, page 566. Edit. Franc. 1599.3; Pausanias, in his se- 
cond book, c. 3. and 37.3 and Apollodorus, lib. 3. — Pausa- 
nias declares the impossibility of revealing the secret rites that 
were celebrated in honour of Bacchus, at the lake Alcyona, 
near ‘T'rzzene in Argolis, every year, on certain appointed 
nights. At this lake, (the depth of which Nero found unfa- 
thomable,) the god is said to have descended to the Shades, in 
order to bring his mother Semele back to life. In a former 
work, (Inquiry, &c. page 158.) Mr. Christie calls him the 
“‘ vivifying Dioscurus;” and Semele, we suppose, might be 
allegorized into inert or passive nature, waiting under the earth 
for the re-animating principle : but how is she, then, the mother 
of Bacchus? Her son, we learn from the expositors of the 
Mythology, was not so properly the God of Wine as of all 
humid Nature; and the poor dame must certainly have wanted 
a little humidity in the Shades, to restore her to that life of 
which she was robbed by the devouring flames of her celestial 

aramour. ‘The gross fables of the heroic ages are engrafted, 
we shall be told, on the remains of a purer theology, taught 
by Noah, (the Deo Naush of the Indian, and the Dionysus of 
the Greek,) and his children, Shem, Ham, and Japhet, the 
three Cabiri, to the postdiluvian world: but where, in. the 
name of Noah, is the doctrine of the decay and reproduction 
of Nature, of the Cosmogony, or of the immortality of the soul, 
to be found in the authentic remains of that Patriarch’s instruc- 
tions? The Cosmogony of Mr. Jenkinson, in the Vicar of 
Wakefield, as extracted from the authentic Sanconiatho, from 
Manetho, Berosus, and Ocellus Lucanus, is equally edifying. 

How largely have the Dioscuri been increased by the new 
improved mythology! ‘Every mother’s son” of Jupiter’s legi- 
timate or illegitimate breed not only bears this name, (to which 
undoubtedly he has a literal if not a legal claim,) but in many 
instances is also enrolled among the corps of Jove’s messen- 
gers to Pluto, and is dubbed a Gees Mouzasos by virtue of his 
office. We shall see more of this hereafter : at present, pursuant 
to our plan of elucidating, for the benefit of the uninitiated, 
the characters of Mr. C.’s Etruscan Vases, as the commentators 
on the text of ‘the Eleusinian Mysteries, we shall’ proceed to - 
‘remark the connection between the divinity and the worship of 
Ceres and Bacchus. It will suffice, for this purpose, merely 
to think of their natural union; of the adage which indisso- 
Bsy. Aue. 1810, Ee lubly 
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lubly conjoins them, “ Sine Cerere et Baccho,” &c. — of Liber 
tt Alma Ceres, —of psdes de matynows "Ensuowias Anis tv x00 
- wags Sophoc. Antig. — of J 


“Outros Ge OeARO Ton Anunreps 4xvos Feud tly 
i "Avtitumoy olay verow Exwy EloTyuy omweyy 
Nonni Dionys. 


and of 


 Cuncta tibi Cererem pubes agrestis adoret, 
Cui tu lacte favos, et miti dilue Baccho ;” 


whence the epithet of Melichius, expressive of the benevo- 
lence of Bacchus ; and the emblem of the Bee, (significant of 
this Deity’s attributes,) which we shall have occasion to men- 
tion again. . : : 

Having touched on the rites of Ceres, we shall here introduce 
a few preliminary remarks on a part of her worship te which 
Mr. Christie particularly alludes. With regard to the origin of 
the Eleusinian Mysteries, whether they took their rise as a 
commemoration of the gift of corn to man, according to Justin, 
lib. 2. c. 6. and sundry other grave authorities; or whether 
any other hypothesis equally reasonable, such as the arrival of 
Bacchus and Ceres in Attica under the reign of Pandion, (see 
Apollodorus, lib..3.) be adopted by way of serious explanation 
of an historical fact ;——into the origin, we say, of this most 
extraordinary institution of all antiquity, we shall not here 
examine: but the ceremonies of the fifth day of the celebra- 
tion demand especial notice in our present inquiry. 

The indefatigable Meursius, from those scattered rays of 
information which the natural propensity of man, (and of woman 
also,) to betray all that he safely may reveal of a secret, forced 
the antients to aiford, has collected a very full account of the 
outward ceremonies of this religious mystery. On the fifth 
day, took place a procession of the Mystz- by torches, at night ; 
of which we shall say more in its place: but it 1s enough to 
‘mention here that Bacchus also had his Aapringx, or festival 
‘of lamps at Pellene in Achaia. (See Pausanias.) The worship- 
pers went to his temple by night, with lamps in their hands ; 
and it was customary at this time to place amphore full of 
wine about the streets of the city. We are prepared, then, 
to meet with Bacchus and Ceres united in the Eleusinian 
Mysteries; where, at all events, whether Ceres hore a 
principal or only an inferior part, her search for her daughter 

Proserpine, who had been carried ad inferos, was figuratively 
represented by the custom, on the fifth 7 of the celebration, 
of the votaries bearing about lamps, _as if in search of some 


hidden treasure. So Statius, ina pagsage which we here quote 
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for several reasons, —not only to illustrate the above fact, 
and the silence enjoined on the initiated, but as a previous 
clue to Mr. Christie’s observations on the custom of illuminating 
with lamps in various parts of the world, —a subject of the most 
curious nature,—and a parallelism to his happy quotation from 
Lucretius, which we have trenscribed above :— | 


“ Tuque Actea Ceres, curs cui semper anbelo 

Votivam taciti guassamus Lampada Mysta; 

Et.vos Tyndaride,” &c. — (Statius, Sylv. 4. 8. 50:) 
namely Castor and Pollux. When we consider what we have 
quoted at the end of our account of the Dioscuri, relating to 
Ceres x Sowa, subterranea, whose temple it will be recollected was 
at Tzenarus, near that of the Dioscuri, or Oso: &Gerngsot, dimis's 
sarii ; and when we remember that Apuleius also, in his beaw- 
tiful allegory. of the progress of the sou! towards perfection, (an 
allegory recommendatory of initiation into the Mysteries,) takes 
his Psyche down to the Shades by the pass of ‘Tzenarus ; ’ 


“ Tenarias etiam fauces, alta ostia Ditis ; 


(the niger Jupiter of Claudian;) can we avoid thinking, however 
close a watch our judgment may endeavour to keep over the san- 
guine spirit of allegory, that the rape of Proserpine may have a 
mystic meaning of the nature which Porphyry ascribes to it, as 
quoted by Eusebius in his Prep. Evan. lib. 2. cap.3. — “ Pro= 
serpine is the seminal virtue: Pluto the sun under the earth” — 
(another vivifying Dioscurus !—they grow like Hydra’s heads !} 
“ running through the hidden world in the winter solstice.” 
Ceres, or corn, seeks in darkness for the powers of life : — but 
we stop here. In Mr. Christie’s former publication (Inquiry, 
&c. page 154.) we were presented with some excellent remarks 
on this allegory; and we cannot sufficiently admire the unfeign- 
ed piety and good sense, which are visible in his manner of 
introducing the celebrated passage of St. Paul which we have 
already cited. 

Some few additional remarks on the tenants (or rather 
landlords) of the infernal regions, to which, under the auspices 
of Mr. Christie, we shall venture to introduce our readers, may 
be still‘ necessary to open the way to the author’s mysterious 
exhibition. , 

To the Oo xataxfovior, or 2s they appear in the genuine 
lapidary style, ©.K., the Dit Infert Manes, D.1.M., and 
(though rarely, as it was to be hoped,) D. A. M., Dii Averni 
Manes, much attention has been paid by all profound scholars 
(doctis inferioribus) in every age: but invention seems to in« 
‘crease on this subject in an inverse ratio to the failure of ree 
sord; and it is right that it should ! 
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“ Alterius sie 
° . eX 
Altera poscit opem res, et conjurat amice.” 


The antients doubted; the moderns therefore must ‘decide, 
Ovid thought that the Dii Inferi were not so easily known ot 
numbered : 


“ Reddita (quisquis est) Summano templa feruntur.” 


Fast. lib. 5. 


Who was this Summanus ? Summus Manium? Pluto? Why 
were the Dii Manes called Fatorum Arbitri? Surely they did 
not over-rule the Wierd Sisters of the Classical Mythology, 
the Valkyries of the Edda? Still less can we suppose this, 
when we have even reason to doubt whether the Dit Manes 
were not considered as the Aajwy of each individual : 





—— § Genius natale comes qui temperat astrum.” 


And how were they distinguished from the Penates ; the gentle 
Lares? ‘The Genius (says Apuleius de Deo Socrat.) 18 
the soul of man, disembodied and free :”——he adds, — ‘* These 
Genii, in the antient Latin language, were called Lemures. 
One of these, the soul of a good man, is appointed to the su- 
perintendance of his surviving family. He is called Lar fami- 
liaris. The soul of the bad man becomes a Larva, and wanders 
about in banishment, without rest or settled habitation; an 
avenging companion to the guilty; an empty vision to the in- 
nocent.”—-Now if these Lemures and Larve were thus wane 
dering on earth, how could they be Di Inferi Manes also ? 
How could the Larva be the representation, or rather the sur- 
viving spirit, of the deceased body, in inferis ?— How could it 
be among the vexvwv optvnva xacnva, as Homer describes them ? 
Pluto, Proserpine, Minos, Rhadamantus, AZacus, the Fates, the 
Furies, and the old gentleman in the boat,— all these we re- 
cognize (reluctantly recognize !) as the denizens of the Shades. 
So also Libitina, funerum prases; whom the “ more learned” 
intitle Venus ; — making the same goddess, who presides at 
the birth, preside also at the death of man; as one and the 
same god, the Sun, was Apollo by day, and Bacchus (or 
Deus Lunus, Nyctelius) by night.<-But who are the winged 
Genii whom Mr. C. places on his Etruscan Vases, bringing 
Bacchus in the shape of an Amphora, (Bacchus, the principle 
of life, the vivifying Dioscurus,) to or from the Shades? 
Are these also Dioscuri ? — amore gemelli ?— Love, if we may 
trust the interpretation of Gorius, in the Museum Florentinum, 
is the genius of the Amphora returning from the Shades; (see 
M.F. Plate 77. Fig. i. Vol. i.) and what Genius or God is 
so proper as Love for the office here designed? Mr. Christie’s 
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and return of Bacchus, partly taken from Vases and partly. 
{rom Gems and Intaglios, is copied from this plate; and we 
have another in Montfaucon, Antiq. Explic. Vol. i. page 184. 
of the same nature, with these variations only, that the Cupid ts 
here.recumbent, and in the M. F. erect; and that a figure of 
a Bee occurs on Montfaucon’s plate, not in the other. The 
Bee probably was the emblem of that particular attribute of 
Bacchus to which we have above alluded; whence he was 
called Melichius: but when every god, as well as man, 
was said to have his Genius, how is this confusion in- 
creased ? 

We come now to the Larva, or Persona; the Spectre, or 

‘Mask, as emblems of the deceased in inferis. In two en- 
gravings in the Mus. Flor. (Plate 70. Figures 3 and 7. Vol. I.) 
we see Mercury vexgozoumnos, puxaywyos, or whatever we please 
to call this useful purveyor and conveyor of the Shades, with 
the Larva in his hand. In figure 3, we see him with his ca- 
‘duceus, (for a fanciful explanation of the serpents twisted 
round this rod, or stick, see Macrobius, lib. i. cap. 19.) and 
something resembling a skull, which he holds horizontally in 
his hand, as if offering it for acceptance ad inferos. At his 
feet grow two blades of corn: which emblems forcibly recall 
the goddess of Eleusis to our recollection. We could draw 
many inferences, but forbear.—In figure 7, we see him hold- 
ing a head, with every appearance of life (as if returning ad 
inferis) in his hand; but why has Mercury a helmet, (like the 
helmet of the Dioscuri—the divided egg of Chaos—unless in- 
- deed all helmets be alike, not excepting that of Mambrino,) and 
a spear, and a shield, in this gem? Why is Camillus (his 
corresponding god among the Cabiri), supposed to he the same 
with Sargus, the God of the Sabines ? Why is he distinguished 
from Mercury, in a plate, page 50. Montfaucon, Vol. I., by 
wearing the habiliments of Mars ?—insignia, as far as they are 
expressed by spear and shield, worn by Mercury, in the plate 
of the Museum Florentinum, mentioned above. 

The Larva, continually found on monuments, with other ac- 
knowleged emblems of Bacchus,—such as the mystical box (in 
which the egg of Chaos, and the serpent, the emblem of life, 
and fruits and flowers, and other emblems less correct, were 
inclesed,) a torch wreathed with corn and vine-leaves, - the 
figure of the Bull, or the generative power, breaking the egg- 
pf Chaos, &c. &c.;—these emblems, we say, shew that this deity, 
otherwise considered as the dispenser of joy, (/etitie dator,)-was 
also the God who descended to the Shades, and re-excited the 
passive and dormant principle of life. Perchance, too, as 
Raechus presided over the theatre, the mask, in the complicated 
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allegories of the Grecian Physico-Dramatico-Theology, ‘might 
be consecrated to Bacchus, and confounded with the oxas or 
Shadows of the dead. See D’Hanéarville, Récherches, &c. 


‘J Vol. II. p.81. and Gorii Inscript. Anti. p.20. Appendix to 
~ Vol. III. and ibid. page 123. for a confirmation of “these re- 
‘marks ; and for an account of Venus, Mars, and Cupid, as 


companions of the dead, or @ra Tlouxatos ; and page 138 for 
Venus Marina, Neptune, and other sea-gods, as agents in the 
Same office. he 

We must also refer to the last-mentioned author, (Vol. II. 
page 283.) in his survey of antient inscriptions at Aretium, 
Arezzo in Tuscany, the principal pottery for those Vases 
which form the basis of Mr. Christie’s argument, for some 
notice of the early celebration of the rites of Bacchus at this 
town ; — those rites which are so eloquently described in 
Livy, and which, in their degenerate and most depraved so- Ty 
Jemnities, as copied by the Romans, occasioned the famous | 
| Senatus Consultum for their abolition. When Livy himself 
tells us, in the beginning of his account, that it was a Greek of 
mean extraction, an ignorant juggler, who brought these rites 
into Etruria, does not this assertion seem to prove too much ? 
—to imply, we mean, a knowlege of the nature of the rites as 
originally celebrated, which Livy could not have possessed, 
since he expressly tells us, in Hispala’s confession, that at first 
only women officiated at this religious ceremony, and no hint 
is given of the least impropriety in the conduct of these 
persons. On the contrary, an infamous priestess, Paculla 
Minia Campana, is mentioned as the corruptor of the purity of 
the original institution. Why, then, may not the Greek, | 
whom Livy accuses of having been ignorant of all the useful 
truths that were taught in the mysteries of his country, have 
really imported some of the sacred doctrines of Eleusis into 
Tuscany ?—Or, at all events, as we have begun to conjecture, 
we may perhaps -be justified in supposing that Demaratus, 
the rich Corinthian emigré, who settled at Tarquini in 
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ay Etruria in the 7th century before Christ, and who introduced 
| the art of pottery into that country, (see Pliny xxxv. 12.) may 
f also have introduced the Grecian mysteries ; and not only 
B have taught the Etrurians how to form the vessels which af- 


terward bore their name, but have furnished them with sub- 
jects for the representations which appear on those vessels. 
He who gave a king to Rome may have had considerable in- 
as fluence in altering and improving the religious rites of Etruria. 
If so, well may we quote Martial in recommendation of 
Etruscan vases, with a new and better reason for that recom- 


mendation ; 
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¢ Avetina nimis ne spernas vasa, monemus ;” 


nd, alluding to Mr. Christie’s happy and original elucida- 
tion of the groupes on those vases, may we not venture to 
~prophecy,. mets | 
| “© Cognita erunt Tuscis MYSTICA fictilibus ?”— 
‘At all events, if these intimations should prove of the least 
service to Mr. Christie, we should be happy to see him point- 
ing out a closer chain of connection between Eleusis and 
Etruria ; and presenting the scholar with so valuable an ad- 
dition to Potter’s Antiquities. ae 9 

That the figures on Etruscan vases may, in many instances, 
be interpreted (as Montfaucon interprets them) to_be repre- 
sentations of the ceremonies, &c. of the Etruscan games, we 
cannot hesitate to allow. The Etruscans, a colony of Lydians, 
(a part of the ob Boodiasrwy Audwy oxAos,) were as much devoted 
to shows, spectacles, and every kind of amusement, as their 
voluptuous forefathers. Many, as we have said, of the 
figures on their vases are plainly allusive to such exercises and 
their rewards ; and perhaps we cannot reasonably conceive any 
more recondite meaning to lurk under them. Yet when we 
see Bacchus and Cupid so frequently joined on monuments, as 
well as on vases, we cannot with Montfaucon always suppose 
them merely to signify the union of love and wine, but must 
sometimes also imagine the mystical co-operation of the vivify- 
ing and generative powers, as expressed by Bacchus, or the 
sun in inferis, and Cupid, or the genius of reproduction, who 
brings him back to the earth; and so of many other allegorical 
groupes. — The Vasa Necrocorinthia, or vases found in the 
tombs at Corinth, (the native place of Demaratus,) when that 
city was rebuilt, and which were brought in great numbers to 
Rome, had figures and representations on them that are as in- 
explicable as those on Etruscan vases, unless we have recourse 
to the golden key which is delivered to us by the modern 
hierophant of Eleusis. That the initiated Corinthian should 
order such emblematical vessels to be deposited in his tomb, 
close as he had lived to the head-quarters of the Mysteries, is 
most natural ; and that the practice should be continued where- 
ever the celebration of the Mysteries was extended is equally 
probable. ‘Those things which were placed in the grave had, 
doubtless, a reference to the supposed state of the departed. 
That such a reference was frequently made in the scenes 
represented on Etruscan vases,—and that the allegorical cha- 
racters of the deities above-mentioned, as their various attri- 
butes and offices were figuratively explained in the shows at 
Eleusis, must be considered before we attempt to explain the . 
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Art. IX. Desultory Reflections on Banks in General, and the System 


of keeping up a false Capital by Accommodation-paper, so much 
resorted to by Monopolists and Speculators ; divided into Three 
Parts, or Essays, and dedicated, without Permission, to the Governor 
and Company of the Bank of England. By Danmoniensis. 
izmo. pp. 81. 48 Boards. Sherwood and Co. 1810. 


We: have long thought that the almost exclusive circulation of 
paper currency in this country was a circumstance of alarm- 
ing importance, and in its nature unavoidably tending to the 
most serious consequences, if no check was given to its conti- 


nuance and its increase. The late commercial failures have 


added to the importance of this consideration, and may perhaps 
contribute to produce this salutary check. The recent report 
of the Bullion Committee also confirms the principles ‘on 
which we must account for these failures, and will furrish 
specific facts for a discussion of this momentous subject, on 
which we -intend speedily to enter. In the mean time, the 
small tract before us calls for more immediate notice. i 
The writer of these essays appears by his designation to be 
an inhabitant of one of our western counties, and describes 
himself as a severe sufferer by the fallacious system of paper- 
credit. Like other men of business who take up the pen to 
address the public for the first time, he discovers his inexpe- 
rience in composition by a variety of circumlocutions and repee 
titions, and his third essay is wholly made up of such effusions. 
One of the chief points introduced in the work is the recom- 
mendation ef the extinction of all private bank paper, and the 
substitution of a national paper-currency, possessing the re- 
sponsibility of government, and carrying all its clear profits 
into the Treasury, as a contribution, like any other tax, towards 
the public expence. ‘This idea has been suggested by other 
writers, but has not been discussed in any work which we 


have seen with that attention and impartiality to which it is 
5 intitled. 
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‘sintitled. On the one hand, it appears to offer a tempting supply Hef 
in aid of our finances: on the other it is pregnant with a for- t 
midable accession to the patronage and influence of ‘the execu- ho 
tive part of our government ; —a department which is already <i 
in the opinion of most men sufficiently powerful. Were nop 
such a measure to take place, it would be consonant to justice 
and to the practice of our legislature, to afford an indemnity 
to the country-bankers ; the difhculty of which will not appear 
great when it is considered that they may still be bankers, 
that is, depositaries of money, in the same way as the London : 
bankers; and that in the large towns the houses of some of 
them might become offices for exchanging the national notes 
for silver, since the liability to pay in specie on demand would 
form an indispensable feature in the issues of government- 

paper. Without an obligation of this kind, depreciation 
would speedily ensue, and subject us, among other evils, to a 
most unfavourable exchange with foreign countries. The 
situation of the London bankers would not be affected by the 
adoption of such a measure; and the whole alteration would 
consist.in a transfer, from individuals to government, of the 
profit arising in the shape of interest from paper-circulation. 

Any interference on the part of government in discounts or in 
loans to individuals would be entirely out of the question. 

If, however, the objections to such a measure appear to out- 
weigh its advantages, and if country-bank-paper must be per- 
mitted to go on as at present, it remains that measures should 
be adopted to prevent the public from suffering by the schemes 
of men who lay claim to confidence, without possessing adequate 
capitals. ‘The writer of the essays before us proposes that, 

- ‘previously to the establishment of a new bank, six months’ 
notice should be given in the Gazette ; that documents in proof 
of its responsibility should be exhibited before a public ofh- 
cer; that a yearly fine should be payable for a licence; and f 
that two per cent. on the circulated capital should be paid an- iy 
Nually to Government. He enforces the propriety of such 
measures as these, by a statement of the manner in which the F 
smaller country-banks have been formed. 








¢ It must, however, be admitted, that the present overgrown 
system of country banking, 1s generally founded on the credit of 
Janded property or a few thousands in the funds; and to form a 
capital, necessary for the respective wants of creation and consump- i 
tion, nothing more is requisite than to issue notes, which, from cone 
fidence and a general consent to take them as money, pass for such, 
and thus the deficiency of actual cash is for a time supplied. But 
though this capital pass for wealth, it is notso; the estates or funded 
property; that form apparent securities to the public, still — in 
gtates ‘ 
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¢tatu quo, and consequently by no means.keep-pace, in amelioration, 
with the paper that 1s issued on their credit, which exceeds their 
value. perhaps by thousands; for who can say to a country bank :— 
*¢ ‘Thus far shalt thou go and no farther ?”? ’— 


..© When a tradesman has formed a bank and its relative 
eonnexions, every mechanic or labourer, presenting his, weekly or 
other demand, is naturally tendered with the notes his employer has 
an interest in circulating. As inferiors, generally speaking, respect 
their superiors, they readily conclude, that such notes are intrinst- 
eally equal to their nominal value ; and, hearing them dignified by 
the high sounding appellation of bank notes, they receive and take 
‘them without objection. In due course, these dependents present 
Ahem to the huxter, baker, publican, &c. whose doors, generally 
open to every customer, would speedily be closed, if they were to 
resist the only mode of payment for their respective commodities ; 
to refuse would be to decline business altogether, and occasion ruin 
‘to themselves and families. The huxter, baker, publican, &c. by 
their payments to the wholesale dealer, miller, brandy-merchant, 
&c. create a still farther dispersion, until the circulation, ** vires 


—acquirens eundo,’’ becomes immense in its extent, to the exclusion 


of all gold.’ 


Another point, on which this author shews an intimate 
acquaintance with his subject, is the great loss attendant on the 
method of keeping up credit by accommodation-paper. "We 
transcribe the passage on this head, but cannot help objecting 
to bis manner of directing the whole censure against country- 
banks, since we have had many occasions of knowing a similar 
course pursued by merchants, who were wholly unconnected 
with those establishments. 


¢ The plan resorted to for effecting monopolies, and landed or 
other speculations, consists in issuing what has been termed accom- 
modation-paper ; which being rendered valuable by the endorsement 
or aceeptance of some firm, (who charge a handsome commission for 
‘their trouble, independent of a private security,) is negotiated at — 
some other bank, where a similar charge for commission is also made, 
‘and a regular draft on a London banker is given in exchange, to 
enable the adventurer to go to market. 
¢ At the expiration of two months from the issue: of the first bills, 
which are made payable in London, a plan of an exactly similar 
nature to that before mentioned evidently becomes necessary ; 
because as the original capital, with which the speculator completed 
bis bargain, was nominal only, and his banking friends cannot 
accommodate him with its amount in cash, for evident reasons, it 
consequently follows that its existence must either entirely cease, or 
be kept alive by a floating medium. 
¢ By the payment ‘of two commissions on the first negotiation, 
and three commissions, (including that of the London banker), 
on every succeeding one, with the additional expense of stamps, and 
discount, 
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discount, postages and messengers 5 this abominable plan, so’profitable 
to the banker, but so injurious to the individual, costs the speculator 
thirteen per cent. at least during a year, when only five, perhapsnot 
so much, in landed purchases, 1s the annual per centage. J 
¢ An exemplification of these circumstances may not prove unine 
teresting to the happily unpractised reader, who will shudder, perhaps, 
at an infatuation so very prevalent. 

‘A calculation (founded on facts that have occurred to the writer, ) 

of the expenses of keeping up 10,0001. by way of accommodation, 

for one year. 


’ dee s d. 
Say twelve sool. bills at es. each for stamp - 3 090 
‘Say four 1oool. ditto at 7s. 6d. each for ditto -. t 10 o 
First’ commission on indorsement or acceptance of 
10,0001. at 6s. 8d. per cent. - ole) “Gee Gig 
‘Second ditto on exchange of o,cocl. for regular drafts * 
on London, at 7s. 6d. per cent. ° : 37 10 0 
Say ten reool. drafts at 7s 6d. each forstamp .- 8 I¢ 
Third commission on 10,0001. when paid in London. | 
at 5s. per cent. generally more - : 25 090 





Fortwo months £104 1 8 


On calculating the loss of days that must ensue, from 
articipation cf bills, in order to ensure regularity in 
the accommodation, not less, perhaps, than seven 
renewals, during a year, should be taken as the 








average. imme - 
£728 i: 8 

Interest on. 10,0001. for one year, at 5 per cent. 
far bankers do not allow the property tax “6 ‘500 0 Oo 
£1228 m1 8 


Postages, messengers, carriage of parcels, and 
innumerable incidental expences, known only to 
adepts in the science of accommodation, at a very 
moderate computation - - - 97 8 4 





Total expense £ 1 300° ° O°’ 


as omens ase 


Towards the conclusion of the tract, the writer finishes the pic- 
ture of the speculator’s state of mind in the following words : 


¢ By the multitude, as has been already remarked, the venturous 
speculator is, no doubt, considered a happy being, as perfeetly 
divested of every solicitude ; because he may possess the so 
generally desired appurtenances of life, a handsome house, splendid 
furniture, and every elegance and comfort that notes can purchase, 
But, alas ! the world little knows the extent of his private sufferings ; 
that, like Prometheus, he is chained to a rock, while his inmost 
vitals are unceasingly preyed on by the vulture of disquiet ; or that, 
like Tantalus, he can derive no enjoyment from the various luxuries, 
which 
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which environ him around! Were the million to examine his 
countenance with minute attention, and’ could they but look into 
his heart, through the casement of his bosom, they would soon 
discover, that there is a fixed anxiety, a constant melancholy, and 
downess of spirits, notwithstanding every attempt to disguise its 
‘appearance, which plainly prove that happiness and he are distant as 
the poles—that he is seated on a heap of thorns, and must be for 
ever restléss from the pungency of their torment !” 


Having laid before our readers the most interesting passages 
in these essays, we shall adjourn at present the farther considera- 
tion of the effect of paper-money on national credit. As we 
have already intimated, an opportunity of discussing it fully 
will soon be afforded us, when we review the pamphlets recently 
published on the scarcity of bullion: but we cannot suspend 
the subject, without lamenting the number of our unfortunate 
countrymen who have lately fallen into the destitute situation 
of the author of this tract ;—a fall proceeding, ne doubt, in 
great measure, from the delusive accommodations of paper- 
money, but caused likewise, in no small degree, by the increased 
pressure of taxation. It is this pressure which has raised the 
expences of living beyond all reasonable bounds , and has driven 
men to seek in imprudent enterprise the acquisition of that inde- 
pendence, which they consider as denied to the routine of ordi- 


nary industry. te. 
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Art. X. Remarks on the Frequency and Fatality of different Diseases, 
particnlarly on the progressive Encrease of Consumption: with 
Observations on the Influence of the Seasons on Mortality. By 
William Woollcombe, M.D. 8vo. 6s. Boards. Longman and 


Co. 


A N inquiry into ‘the frequency and fatality of different dis~ 
| eases’ is of peculiar interest both to the medical and the 
political philosopher, It is curious to observe the progressive 
changes which seem to take place in the constitution of a 
country, or in the state of the diseases to which the inhabitants 
are the most liable; and to see an epidemic rage for a period, 
with almost irresistible violence, and then, without any very 
apparent or adequate cause, become milder and less frequent, 
and finally altogether disappear. “The physician is anxious to 


discover the cause which originally produced and afterward 
destroyed these diseases, since on this discovery must depend his 
power of preventing or curing them. The political economist 
_-is not less interested in noticing the effects of these changes on 
the state of the population; for although he does not profess, 
_ like the physician, to affect the results of the causes of increase 
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or diminution, yet, in forming his arrangements, and in esti- 
mating his resources, it is necessary that he should be made 
acquainted with their probable influence on the community. 
The volume before us, though of small dimensions, will be 
found intitled to an attentive examination: it contains a nume 
ber of authentic documents, which are arranged with perspi- 
cuity ; and the inferences that are deduced from them seem 
to be made with caution and accuracy. Dr. Woollcombe be- 
gins by relating the results of the practice of the Plymouth 
Dispensary, during the space of seven years. A set of tables 
are formed, containing an account of all the patients who were 
admitted, with the names of their diseases arranged nosologi- 
cally, the proportion of deaths from each disease, and the 
proportion of deaths from each disease to the whole mortality. 
Next, we have the diseases arranged in the order of the fre- 
quency of their occurrence; and in the order of their morta- 
lity relatively to each other, to each particular disease, and to 
the period of their occurrence. From these data, the author is 
enabled to draw an extensive conclusion respecting the frequency 
and fatality of pulmonary complaints; and it appears that, 
even in Devonshire, a situation which has been supposed to be 
peculiarly favourable for the prevention and the cure of such 
affections, they are of very frequent occurrence and of very 
fatal tendency. ‘The estimates, which Dr. Woollcombe has 
formed from the records of his Dispeasary, comcide so nearly 
with those which Dr. Willan has made respecting the metro 
polis, as to afford an argument of great weight in favour of their 
accuracy. ‘The inference that must be deduced from them is 


melancholy. 


¢ From a due consideration of these data, it will too certainly appear 
that no exaggeration can be ascribed to that article in the bills of more 
tality which records the desolating effects of this insidious disease, the 
baleful influence of which is probably extending in constant progres- 
sion over the British islands, and countervailing that gradual diminu- 
tion of the portion of human affliction arising from disease, which, 
we have reason to hope, is otherwise effecting by the combined ope- 
ration of various causes ; among which the happy discoveries in pre- 
ventive: medicine, that mark the close of the past century, claim a 
distinguished share.’ 

In order to establish more fully the fact that consumption 
is an increasing malady in this country, the author brings 
together a number of documents, drawn from the bills of mor- 
tality and other sources; and after the proper allowance has 
been made for any obvious sources of inaccuracy, it appears to. 
be clearly deducible from them, that, in the course of the 


18th century, and particularly during the latter part of it, the 
relative 
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relative number of deaths from consumption has considerably 
increased. Here, however, a curious and important question 
arises ; does this relative increase in the number of deaths 
from consumption depend actually on a greater number of 
the inhabitants being carried off by this disease, or is it:a 
fact that the number of deaths from this cause remains the 
same, while the general mortahty of the country in proportion 
toits population being less than bor the mortality of phthisis 
is only increased in relation to that which arises from. other 
causes? ‘This objection is, to a certain extent, well founded; 
the population of the country, we know, is augmented ; and 
reasons exist for concluding that the general mortality is on 
the decrease. The attention which has been paid to preventative 
medicine must have a powerful effect ; and vaccination alone 
will have a sensible influence on our calculations. The im- 

roved habits of the people with respect to ventilation and 
cleanliness ; the erection of fever wards and dispensaries 3 and 
we may add, the improvements which have taken place in 
some branches of the healing art; while they will all of them 
affect the general state of disease, still leave the ravages of 
consumption nearly as great as before, and will therefore aug-~ 
ment its mortality in relation to that of the country in general. 
These considerations lead Dr. Woollcombe into a new train of 
investigation, which he pursues with much address, and we 
think in a very satisfactory manner. His conclusion is in. 
favour of the absolute increase of consumption during the last 
century, in the proportion of somewhat more than one-fourth. It 
would appear that, at this time, one-in five of all the deaths in 
Great Britain is caused by consumption ; so that, taking the 
average mortality at one in forty, and the total population at 
11,000,900, ‘the annual victims to consumption in this island 
will be not less than 55,000.’ 

Dr.Woollcombe then proceeds to make some remarks on 
the comparative frequency of typhus in different parts of the 
kingdom, particularly in Plymouth, Liverpool, Newcastle, and 
London. The account of the diseases in Liverpool is taken 
from the writings of Dr. Currie, that of Newcastle from Dr. 
Clark, and that of London from Dr. Willan. By comparing 
these, the author arrives at the following conclusion : 

¢ Upon the whole, from these premises, which must be allowed 


to be but imperfect, we shall perhaps approximate the truth in supe 
posing the relative occurrence of fever to other disorders, among the 
lower class of inhabitants, to be in Liverpool 4s 1 to 5 ; in Newcastle, 
as.1 to 103 in London, as 1 to 133 and in Plymouth, as 1 to 18 
This calculation will appear less objectionable, when it is recollected, 
that the best evidence in its ‘support subsists in the two instances, 


which form the extremes.’ 
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' The astonishing prevalence of fever in Liverpoot 1s. at« 
tributed to the closeness of the habitations in which the poor 
of that large town reside. 
” After a few observations on the relative frequency of othet 
diseases, we come to the second part of this work, the influence 
of the seasons on mortality. Dr.W. builds his conclusions in 
this as in the former case, on a number of authentic docu. 
ments, derived from different sources ; the general tendency of 
which is to establish the opinion that was proposed: by: Dr 
Heberden, but which is in opposition to the popular belief of 
the country, that the warmest weather of our climate is on the 
whole the most salutary, and the coldest the least wholesome. 
The general deduction, which the author forms from his dif- 
ferent documents, is ¢ that the mortality is greatest in. winter 5 
but little less in spring ; considerably diminished’ in autumn 3 
and in summer much further reduced. ‘The difference be» 
tween the mortality in summer and winter is nearly as four to 
five; and if the summer and autumnal period be contrasted 
with the winter and vernal portion of the year, it will be as 
six to seven.’—The difference between the. mortality of dif- 
ferent situations is the least in towns and greatest in country 
situations ; a circumstance which might be expected, since the 
inhabitants of towns are subject to many diseases that are indee 
pendent of the seasons, while the occupations of the peasantry 


render them more obnoxious to the effects that ensue from 
® e a 





MONTHEY CATALOGUE, 
For AUGUST, 1810. | 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Art. 11. An Account.of the latter Days of Richard Vickris Pryor 
_ to which is pretixed a brief Sketch of his Life and Character. 
12mo. 28. Darton and Harvey, &c. : | . 
[HE motto to this biographical sketch is taken from Wisdom, iv.13. 
‘¢ He being made perfect in a short time fulfilled a long time 3”? 

but the’ object of the writer is not to represent Mr. Pryer as: made 
perfect, but as a sad sinner; though, so far from meeting with any 
evidence of his vicious habits, we are assured that * few young men 
were so strictly moral in their conduct as he was.’ Mr. Pryor’s sins 
were * those of omission,’ and for these alone he owns himself ‘ to 
deserve eternal puntshment.? What must he have deserved had the sins 
of commission been added to those of omission? When will this falsey 
indiscriminating- humility, so foreign’ to every notion of diviné 
rectitude, be cured? Why will persons suppose that they pramote 
the cause of religion by publishing the imbecilities of good minds 
: | | weakened 


Severity of weather. Bos 
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weakened by disease? This Mr. Pryor died of a consumption i his 





27th year, being born in, 1780 and dying in 1807. The incidents _ 


of his life were few; and it is chiefly on account of the devotion aud 
resignation which marked his concluding days that this memoir was 
composed. We are told. that ‘when a good man borders upon an- 
other world he is supposed to see into invisible things, with a species 
of internal prescension :’ we perceive, however, in the last words of 
Mr. P., nothing indicative of his having enjoyed this singular pri- 
vilege. He died full of faith and hope, but with no enlargement of 


mental vision. M 
0-y- 


RELIGIOUS. 


Art.12. A Letter to Granville Sharp, Esq., respecting his Remarks: 
on the two last Petitions in the Lord’s Prayer, from a Country 


Clergyman. 12mo. 18. . Rivingtons. 
Is it because the Devil is grown into fashion, or because it is cone 


sidered as a sign of orthodoxy to contend for the enlargement of his 
dominion, that so many writers endeavour to find him out in passages 
of scripture in which the ordinary reader would never suppose him to 
lurk? If the Wicked One, xar’ eZoxynv, be endowed with the power 
which such gentlemen attribute to him, the moral responsibility of 
man is greatly diminished ; not to say, completely removed. Mr. 
Sharp, following Dr. Doddridge, Lort, and others, would render 
the last petition in the Lord’s Prayer, ** Lead us not into tempta- 
tion, but deliver us from the Evil One ;”? and he is inclined to think 
that, in all the passages of the N. T. in which zovngos occurs without 
a substantive, preceded by the article 6, the 6 srovnposy xar’ ekoxm, 18 
intended. He had his doubts, however, respecting Matth. v. 39. 
Mn ayrisnvas to wrovngs; which it is the object of this Country Clergy- 
man to remove. In the short letter before us, it is contended that 
the clause ought not to be rendered, as in our version, * Resist not 
evil,”? but ‘* Set yourselves not on a footing with the Evil One.” 
We cannot be of opinion that this translation harmonizes. with the 
context; and it is unfortunate that the sense assigned to avhsnvas is 
not contenanced by James iv. 7. and by 1 Peter v. 9. where the same 
verb occurs. As little success, in our judgment, attends the author 
in discovering the Devil in 1 Cor. v.:13.3 and the attempt clearly 
shews that the doctrine maintained relative to the Greek article, when 
pushed to the extent for which some theologians contend, leads to 


the erroneous interpretation of Seripture. 


Art. 13. Of an Oath, its Nature, and Obligation; and of the dreadful 
Consequences of Perjury in thie World and that which is to come. 
By the Rev. D.G. A new Edition, by the Rev. W. A.A. ina 
Letter to the Lower Orders. 12mo. 6d. Hatchard. 
Complaints are often and justly made, of the thoughtless and in- 

eonsiderate manner in whicd oaths are taken, especially by the com- 


mompecople. It is the object of this little tract, by means of.a few 
aio Questions and answers, to obviate this serious evil, We'cannot 
t detm it highly meritorious in the editor to circulate, in the 


cheapest form, an explanation of the nature and obligations of- an 
eath ; and.the cause of morals requires a general distribution of it. 
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Art. 14. © Posthumous Essays, by Mr. Abraham Booth. To which 


ia annexed, his Confession of Faith, delivered at his Ordination in 
~. Goodman's Fields, Feb. 16, 176c. t2mo. 2s. 6d. Button. 

According to the judgment of the editor of this little volume, Mr. 
Booth was a great as well as a good man, and his essays will be read 
and admired when generations yet unborn are in the dust: but we 
confess that we cannot subscribe to this opinion. That Mr. Booth 
was a well meaning: man, we have every reason to believe: but we 
can discover in bis theological meditations nothing indicative of preat- 
ness of mind ; nothing which can command the admiration of future 
ages. Their peculiar merit, even in the estimation of the Calvinistic 
school, we are unable to calculate. Mr. B. seems rather to puzzle 
than elucidate, and to use phrases of which he has not himself appre- 
ciated the exact meaning. 

The three essays here given to the public, after the author’s de- 
cease, are intitled, On the Love of God to his chosen People—on a Cone 
duct and Character formed under the Influence of Evangelical Truth— 
and Evidences of Faith in Christ, both negatively and positively considered. 
In the first, Mr. B. endeavours to distinguish with great nicety bee 
tween Mercy, Grace, and Love, when ascribed to the Most High, 
and defines the Love of God to be ‘ goodness delighting in the happiness 
of its objects:’ but to prevent us from falling into so egregious @ 
mistake as to suppose that the Love of the Deity should be universal, 
he obligingly informs us that it would be absurd to suppose him 
obliged to love a// our apostate race.” Yet Christians may be apt 
to question the sagacity of this modern Calvinistic oracle, when they 
recollect that the first apostles have declared that God so /owed this 
world of sinners as to send his Son into it, in order that ad] men 
might be saved; that the scheme of redemption originated in the love 
or mercy of God; and that its object was the deliverance of all. 
We might ask Mr. B.’s editor to explain how, if the rigor of penal 
justice be executed, pardoning mercy can have any place; and what we 
are to understand by ¢ the sins of all his people being imputed to Christ 
and charged upon him?’ How can this transfer of sias be made, and 
how can they be liquidated by punishment any more in one instance 
than in another? What is meant by Christ being our sponsor? Did 
he promise and vow any thing in our name? : . 

Mr.B. remarks that ‘the tidings of heavenly mercy are represented 
under a twofold consideration, viz. God reconciled to man and man 
reconciled to God; and that it is of the former that the inspired writers 
principally speak :? yet in the very next page he informs us that ¢ it 
is no where expressly said in the Sacred Volume that God is recon- 
ciled to us.’ | 

We have neither time nor space for a critical view of these essays : 
but the impression cccasioned by the perusal of them has been such, 
that we cannot help thinking that, had the MS. of them been put into 
Mr. Booth’s coffin, the world would have sustained no loss, 7 Mo-v 
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Art.15. The Works of Creation, a Series of Discourses for Boyle*s 
Lecture. No. 1; beimg the first Sermon of the Series delivered at 
Riv. Ave. 1810. Ff ” Gs tag... A 
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St. Mary-le-Bow Church, Cheapside, on Monday, 5th Septem 

ber, 1808, by the Rev. Edward Repton, A. M. of Magdalen 

College, Oxford. &vo. 1s. Mawman. | 

Boyle’e Lectures being in general very thinly attended, Mr. Repton 
was induced to print this first number of his proposed series of dis- 
courses at that institution, by the hope of attracting more notice to 
them, and gain'ng auditors from his readers. His discourse, from 
Gen. i. 1—5, is ingenious and sensible: but whether it fulfilled the 
purpose which he had in view, we know not.—His text naturally 
leads him to the consideration of the phenomenon of light, and oc- 
casionally introduces a reference to those who have the misfortune of 
being born blind: in the course of-which he observes; * I lately 
expressed emotions of pity for the dreadful obscurity of a worthy 
blind friend; but he assured me that I was mistaken, * for Je was 
never in the dark.’—Where no knowlege of light has existed, cer- 
tainly no idea of darkness can be formed. | Ht. 


Art. 16. The Grounds on which the Church of England separated from 
the Church of Rome reconsid:red 3 in a View of the Romish Doctrine 
of the Eucharist; with an Explanation of the antepenultimate 
Answer in the Church Catechism. Second edition. By Shute, 
Bishopof Durham. 8vo. pp. 78. 1s. 6d. Rivingtons. 1809. 
Some persons, and persons of respectability, have been inclined to 

believe that Popery would once more obtain its pre-eminence in 

Great Britain: but we honestly confess that our slumbers are not 

disturbed by any apprehensions of this nature. It is, however, highly 

desirable that the Clergy in general should be awake to the subject ; 
and among others the Bishop of Durham has judged it necessary to 
summon the attention of the reverend brethren over whom he pre- 
sides, to those arguments and considerations which in former years 

have been canvassed among us with much learning and acuteness. . 

The venerable writer confines himself chiefly to the doctrine of Tran- 

substantiation, the adoration of the Host, and the denial of the Cup 

to the Laity ; concluding with some remarks on that account of the 

Lord’s Supper which is given in the Church Catechism. In the con- 

clusion of the pamphlet, the learned Bishop applies himself to explain 

aud to defend some of the catechetical phrases to which objections 
have been made: but it would surely be wiser to alter or entirely 
to remove the disputable expressions, which give offence to many 
well-disposed and upright attendants on the offices of our 


Church. : De 


NOVELS. 


Art. 17. Love, Mystery, and Misery! By. Anthony Frederick 
Holstein, Author of ** Sir Owen Giendowe7,”? ** The Assasin of 
St. Glenroy,” &c. tzmo. 2 Vols. Newman and Co. 1810. 
The Author of this Novel seems to be one of those writers 


‘© dont la fertile plume 
6* Peut tous les mois sans peine enfanter un Volume.” 


We 
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We noticed his last publication, “ the Assassin.of St. Glenroy,” 
in our number for January, aed. we then pointed out some very ob- 
| Vious inaccuracies in his language: but he agsures us, in the preface 
to this new work, that all such errors must be attributed to the 
printer; and he tells us frankly that we must take his writings as we 
find them, because he is’too distant from London to correct the 
press. This intimation, though by no means a sufficient excuse, 
since the MS. should be rendered plain for the compositor and cores 
rect for the critic, restrains us from making similar animadversions on 
the present performance ;—and we proceed to the more pleasing task 
of examining the characters, for the delineation of which the author is — 
intitled to some praise. ‘he counterfeit naiveté and simplicity: of 
Azatha are well hit-off in the beginning, though her language aftere 
ward becomes too metaphorical. The character of Lester is new 
and amusing, and a considerable portion of fancy is displayed through- 


out the work. Mts Bar. 


Art. 18 Henry Count de Kolinski. A Polish Tale. By Mrs. 

Murray. 12mo. 2s.6d. Cawthorn. 1810. 
_ All the improbability of fiction, and all the dullness of reality, are 
fortunately combined in this tale. The author places Zygers in 
America, in defiance of Buffon and Bewick; and she carries her 
Hero in a Balloon from Siberia to the banks of the Missouri, in dea 
fiance of common sense. Her characters are scarcely distinguished 
from each other but by their names; they all seem to be paper-people, 
“© the shadows of a shade ;’’ and we could neither persuade ourselves 
to believe in their existence nor to be interested in their adventures.—— 
The moral tendency of this story, however, is unexceptionable, aud 
the style is tolerably correct. 


Art. 19. Ceibia choosing a Husband; amodern Novel. By R. Tore 
' rens, Esq. 12mo. 2 Vols. tos. Boards“ Hughes. 
Concluding that our modern spinsters, notwithstanding the libe- 
rality of advice with which they have recently been inundated, are 
not yet sufficiently instructed in the interesting article of husband. 
choosing, Mr. Torrens, with a torrens dicendi copia, pours forth his 
hints and admonitions. From the name given to the heroine at her 
baptism, we should have supposed that her parent intended her to live, 
grow, and die in single blessedness, but no such thing : Ccelibia 
Sandford is fated to cease to be a Ceelibia as soon as she can find a 
Ceelebs whois suited to her taste: but, from the nature of her education 
and the sentiments which she has imbibed, her choicé is not likely to 
fall on every sighing and proposing lover. In this novel, religion is 
kept out of sight, and the manners of the fashionable world are not 
attempted to be pourtrayed. © Coelibia, under the nurture of her me- 
taphysical father. is the child of philosophy ; and the object of these 
sketches is to illustrate what is termed * the philosophy of love and 
marriage,’ by proving that the happiness of the conjugal state de- 
pends on the parties having been properly educated in the school of 
mind, as well as associated on the principles of sympathy. Ceelibia 
first refuses an ardent poetical, admirer, because to the best affections 


he united no steadiness of principle; she next repulses a wealthy 
f2 baronet, 
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baronet, because, though hie heart was unenslaved by vice, he che- 
rished too high notions of the prerogatives of the male sex, and was 
of too despotic and arbitrary a temper: in her third trial, how- 
ever, she meets with an adorer altogether congenial w'th herself, * pos- 
sessing the ideal excellence which her heart had imagined, and formed 
in that very school of intellectual philosophy in which she had been 
trained.’ Making love with freedom and sympathy, ‘lips soon touch, 
spirits mingle,’ and, after the marriage ceremony has been repeated in 
the dark by the officiating clergyman under a special licence, Coelibia is 
led to the nuptial couch. Mr. Sandford, the parent, delights in the 
result cf the education which he had given to his child’: 

© Ashe saw his daughter, though full of the ardour of youth. and 
receiving the most potnted and flattering attentions from a man whose 
person and manners had the powers of fascination, and whose unders 
standing was of the first order, yet still acting in conformity to her 
principles, and preserving her heart from a premature attachment, he 
considered her as something scarcely human. This sentiment of bound- 
less admiration wag heigthened by a self-complacency. He felt thas 
he had not lived i@ vain, that he had done good in his generation : 
he traced the chain of causes, and saw that not only the moral and in- 
tellectual endowments which Ceelibia possessed, but all the improve- 
ment and happiness she was calculated to communicate to her offspring 
and to the world, were to be referred in a great measure, to the free 
and enlightened system of education which he had planned and acted 
upon, He anticipated the hour, when, prejudice and bigoted mo- 
rality retiring before the growing illumination of the public mind, a 
similar education, generally adopted, should enable young females 
to select partners of minds really congenial to their own, and thus 
lessen the misery which now, in a majority of instances, obtains in 
the marriage state.’ 

We apprehend that a long time must pass away, before the fair sex 
will be so far initiated in the philosophy of mind as to make Celibia 
their model ; or before ‘ the free and enlightened system of education,’ 
here recommended, will be adopted.— We canrot praise this work for 





delicacy of colouring. | Mo y 


POLITICS. 


4n Essay on Government, by Mrs. R. F. A. Lee. 8vo. 
pp. 373- 7% Od. Boards. Stockdale. 1809. 

Mrs. Lee adverts in her preface to certain extraordinary circum. 
stances, which have occurred in her history within these few years, 
andl have interfered with the prosecution of her literary labours. These 
circumstances will not have escaped the recollection of those who are 
in the habit of perusing the public prints ; the name of this lady of the 
Camphor-bag, with that of the Gordons, having at one time made a con- 
spicuous figure in these vehicles of intelligence. 
~~ It would require a larger share of gallantry than critics in general 
possess, to find a subject of encomium in Mrs. Lee’s publication ; 
and we must honestly confess that a more crude, common-place pro- 
duction has seldom fallen into our hands. Though the fair author 


displays a portion of erudition which is considerably beyond the: 
_— ordinary 
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ordinary lot of her sex, she is singularly unfortunate in her attempts 
to mould her materials into an useful shape. In the beginning of 
her paragraphs, the reader is led to flatter himself with the acquisition 
of some new ideas: but, as he advances, he is either wearied with 


the repetition of what he knew before, or perplexed with attempts 


to explain notions which, it is no excess of ill-nature to suspect, are 
unintelligible to the fair writer herself. Take for example the fol- 
lowing paragraph in chapter 3d which treats of universal principles : 

* The phenomena of the universe may be presumed to have been 
the same at their creation as they now are; if, instead of so many 
apparent intervening circles or revolutions of the sun, which we call 
years, and the succession of human and animal forms, trees, 
plants, &c. we could suppose only one day, our reasonings, with 
respect to those phenomena, must on this supposition be in a meta= 
physical sense, the same. Of what utility the changes alluded to 
may have been tothe designs of the Supreme Being, with reference 
to the smmensily of his creation, we cannot, perhaps, with our present 
faculties, determine ; but we know that all substances, of what kind 
soever, are only different modifications of similar materials *, in ana- 
lyzing which, nearly the same general princfples present themselves 
to our minds and those principles may, perhaps, as well be applied to 
the atoms of the air, as to the celestial orbs: both the one and the 
other are certainly the same, with respect to those iatrinsic characteristics 
which constitute the identity of their being, as they were at their 
creation ; the peculiar organization of each individual, however dimi- 
nutive and apparently insignificant it may be, fits it for a particular 
kind of existence, and for particular qualities, impressions, &c. but, 
with respect to that particular kind of existence, &c. considered. ab- 
stractedly, some thousand years are, in reality, the same as a day.’ 

Of the common-place information contained in these pages, an 
idea may be formed by the two following notes. 

In page 74. we are told that ‘ James VI. of Scotland, son of Mary, 
succeeded Llizabeth ¢ His only son Charles I., was consequently the 
grandson of Mary ; Charles II. succeeded him ; and James II. Duke of 
York, his brother, was his successor ; Mary a daughter of James II. was 
the wife of William III., and Anne her sister reigned after his death.’ 

In page 185. it is gravely remarkedg ¢ Had Columbus been awed 
by threats, or dispirited by difficulties, what immense tracts of coun- 
try would perhaps now have been unknown to us!’ 

From such gpecimens as these, our readers will feel no great solici- 
tude for our enlarging on other parts of the work. We shall therefore 
briefly remark that, after a dedication, a preface, and an introduction, 
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¢* The materials of the whole universe are in reality subject only 
to three processess: viz. First, to the reception of energetic power 
in order to A# them for, secondly, varioys modifications, which are 
accompanied by a variety of natures, forms, &c.; thirdly, the dise 
union or perpetual change, but not destruction, of atoms, for the 
purpose of carrying on that never-ceasing generation and repggduction 
which we see throughout the creation.’ 
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| (all in due form) the body of the book is divided into not fewer than 
t forty-eight chapters. These combine a great variety of topics, such 

as freedom of the press, constitution of England, education of 
women, public charities, servants, zans, funerals, wars, taxation, &c. 
All of them are discussed in the manner which we have mentioned ; 
—a manner which would fatigue the most patient reader, and is such 
as must deprive the author of any claim to praise, except that of inte- 


Art. 21. An Essay on the Poor Laws, as they regard the real In. 
terests both of Rich and Poor. 8vo. pp. 52. 2s. Coxhead, 


18To. | 
Much judicious remark will be found in this little tract. The 


poor-rates of England and Wales produce the very large sum of five 
or six millions, of which a fifth part is expended for church and 
county-rates, and the remaining four-fifths for the relief of the poor. 
Yet, liberal as this provision is, the end in view is by no means ac- 
4 complished, and poverty continues more prevalent here than in the 
northern part of the island, where the poor-rates are very light. 
® The numbers in England and Wales, whe receive parish relief, are 
surprizingly great. ‘hey were in 1803, 
ln workhouses « » - 83,468 
} Out of workhouses, permanently relieved, ‘. 336,199 
| Occasionally relieved - - 395,899 
; Children of persons relieved - - 315,150 


~ 
SS 





Total I 040,716 


We fear that these numbers have greatly increased since the 
y return of 1803. 

‘The present writer complains very justly that, since the introduc- 
tion of poor-iaws, at the close of Elizabeth’s reign, one regulation 
has been successively tacked to another, according a3 any particular 
defect was discovered, or as a new exigency arose ; a practice which 
has rendered che code altogether very complicated, at the same time 
at that it is entirely deficient in comprehensive enactments. He pro- 

fF pores various alterations in the présent mode of assessment. First, 
7 that the levy should take place on the landlord in lieu of the 
: tenant ; next, that persons keeping carriages, pleasure-horses, dogs, 

| and household men-servants, should be taxed additionally for poor- 
3 rates; and, in the third place, that the permanent funds of ail public 
t charitics, including corporation-monies applicable to charitable uses, 
should be blended into a national fund for the common benefit of the 

poor throughout the kingdom. Local donations, as at ‘present 

$40 managed, do much more harm than good. All gifts bestowed 
otherwise than as a right, or as a reward of merit, degenerate into a 
premium on solicitation and dependence, and have a strong tendency 
5 to degrade the receivers, The union of detached funds into a na- 
tional stock would also save the expences of law-suits, removals, &c. 
i _ which gm 180; amounted to the large sum of 190,000l. Such an 
union is particularly expedient in a commercial country, where the 
Zz unforeseen 
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antoreseen fluctuation of markets may often occasion places, once 
the most thriving, to retain no other mark of their former state than 
a large unemployed population. By the present system, the whole 
cost of their relief falls on the inhabitants or proprietors of the 
decayed quarter ; and it falls too at a time when, from the same 
cause, their ability to afford relief is diminished. So unequally are 
the poor-rates at present distributed, that in 1803 the average of 
England was 4s. 43d. in the pound; of Wales 7s. rid.3 in Sussex 
8s. 72d; and in Northumberland only rs. 83d. 

The Essayist is adverse to assembling the necessitous together in 
poor-houses, as well from their tendency to corrupt each other, as 
from a decided objection to separate individuals from their families, 
and deprive them of the comforts of a home: to both of which the 
poor are more strongly attached in proportion as they have fewer 
pleasures of. other kinds to divide their affections. The following 
recommendation deserves to be yiven in the author’s own words : 

‘It might perhaps much covtribute to the interests of morality, if 
€very poor man, who had attained the age of sixty or seventy years, 
and was able to produce certificates of good behaviour for the last 
thirty, during which time he had not received any aid, except 
for sickness, the instruction of his children, or during times of scar- 
city, when the minimum had increased one-half, should, notwithstand- 
ing his being still able to work, be entitled to receive from the pub- 
lic, one-third or one-half the stated minimum, for himself, and for his 
wife also, provided she was not more then ten years younger. It 
might also be an improvement, if the time of receiving this pension 
was one year sooner, for every child which he had thus brought up 
without assistance. Such a regulation would lead to economy, and 
induce the poor to struggle hard to bring up their families, whose 
number, as well as the registered certificates of good behaviour, 
would be regarded as riches provided for their honourable support 





in old age.’ : Lo. 


Art. 22. 4 Political Catechism, adapted to the present Moment. 
8vo. pp. 44. 13s. 6d. Mawman. 1810. 

A summary of the constituent principles of different forms of 
government is here drawn up, in the way of question and answer. 
The first chapter treats of government in general ; and the second 
and third, of the government of England. ‘lhe author is a staunch 
Whig, and by no means disposed to mince the matter in his sarcasms 
on the Tories, or, as he terms'them, ‘the King’s friends :’ but he 
seems to be puzzled whether he shall praise or blame the Burdett- 
ites.—This little sketch is a neat manual of the principles of our 
constitution, but it has very little pretension to novelty either in 
matter or manner. 


Art, 23. . The Spirit of the Moment candidly considered ; or an Ap- 
peal from the Passions to the Judgment of Englishmen. By a 
Man of Kent. 8vo. 18. ‘Robinson. . 

We have here a writer ona different side of the question. After 

a long preamble, full of gravity and. common place, from which it is 

no easy matter to conjecture what is the object of the author, the 
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name of Sir Francis Burdett is at last introduced, and a serious con- 
demnation passed on his famous letter respecting the commitment of 
Gale Jones. The ‘ Man of Kent’ is fond of dealing in general pro- 
positions, and of contending for points of which the major part, very 
fortunately, are self-evident. We may thus save ourselves the 
trouble of any minute examination of his pamphlet, and be contented 
with admonishing him that, if he aims to be, as Lord Thurlow called 
it, ‘* an orator of the first impression.”” he must study to render his 
compositions more pointed and forcible: at present. his readers may 
justly say to him as the French said to Lord Malmesbury in the 
negotiation of 1796, * Milord, il faut étudier la précision.”” ho. 


Art. 74.  .4n Outline of a Plan for the more easily registering and 
better securing of Charitable Donations. Svo. 1s. Piercy. 1840. 
It is spprehended that the Bill presented to Parliament, expressly 

for the purpose of securing charitable donations for the benefit of the 

poor, will fail of its object, unless its provisions be modified, and 
the manner of registering be more accurately defined. The present 
author is of opinion that the trustees or governors of charitable in- 
stitutions should be required, within a given time, to deliver to the 
clerk of the peace of the county in which they are situated, an 
abstract of the donations made or bequeathed to them from their 
¢arliest foundation; and he annexes a form of the Schedule which he 
wishes to be employed on these occasions. — The hint will speag for 


itself. Mo-y: 


SERMONS. 


Art. 25. Parozhial Divinity ; or Sermons on Various Subjects. By 
Charles Abbot, D.D. ¥.L.S. &c. 8vo. gs. Boards. Long- 
man and Co. 

The King, we have been told, is not partial to laboured and 

flowery harangues from the pulpit, but prefers what he calls a 

arish sermon ; that is to say, a plain address to the minds and hearts 
of Christian people. We apprehended, from the title affixed to these 
discourses, that they were of a description which would suit the 
good taste of Royalty, and (as we think exactly with our Sovereign 
on this point) woud insure from us the most cordial praise : but we 
were sorry to find that Dr. Abbot’s parochial Divinity had not the 
properties of His Majesty’s parish sermon ; since it is too pompous 
ar.d perplexed for a common audience, while it is too deficient In 

those qualities which delight philosophical hearers. How can a 

country congregation comprehend the Doctor’s first sermon on the 

beauty of Moral Virtue ? They will surely deem it very strange to 
be exhorted to virtue, after having been told by the preacher thac 

* the very love of it has been lost by the fall of the first Adam ,’ as they 

wiil be puzzled to conceive how ¢ its decay can be ¢otal, sudden and 

continual,’ and how, if its decay has been éota/, ‘ Pagan lovers of virtue 

(see p.246.) should have appeared in all ages.? Their poor under- 

standings will be still farther perplexed when the preacher, who had 

represented the love of virtue as lost to the natural man, afterward 

Jays it down as a principle that ‘ there is a species of virtue which 


‘appears to owe its origin to human reason ;’ following up this remark 
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by declaring that ¢ a steady belief in the merits and mediation of 
the world’s incarnate Redeemer is the one thing needful, the grand 
and indispensible ingredient in the composition of a holy life*;’ then 
immediately assuring them that § peace of conscience constitutes all 
the happiness, the’ unbought happiness of life ;? and finishing with 
asserting that it is mot unbought. 

Such flocks as generally assemble in our parish-churches will not 
be much enlightened by Dr. “.’s account of Baptism, viz. that < it 
is an early ascription of infants brought by their sponsors to the 
number of the chosen people of God ;’ nor will they be always sure 
of being put in possession of the truth when they do understand him, 
We shall allow him, without contradiction, to tel! his hearers and 
readers that Bonaparte is Antichrist : but when he asserts that Jesus had 
cast seven deadly sins out of Mary Magdalene, we must say that he 
has read the Gospel very superficially, and must beg to refer him to 
Dr. Lardner’s satisfactory letter to Jones Hanway, Esq on this 
subject. We must also hint to him, that he is not correct in stating 
that the Apostle concludes most of his letters with the benediction 
which occurs in 2 Cor. xiii. 14. since it 1s only to be found in this one 
place ; and that he errs in referring John vi. 53. to the Sacrament of 
the Lord’s supper. As he isa D.D., we should have supposed him 
to have been better acquainted with the Scriptures ; and as he is an 
F.L.S., we were not prepared to expect from him a division of nature 
1 into ‘the animal, the feathered, and the vegetable classes,’ p. 122. 
| Are not the feathered race animals ? 

Dr. Abbot’s expressions are often unsuited to a country-congrega- 
tion; which, though capable of understanding the metaphor of 
* the stilts of presumption,’ will not probably know what is meant 
by ‘the Cerberus of scandal,’ — § heterogeneous assemblies, —‘ the germ 
of faith,’ —* corruscations af joy,’ — ¢ the episode of Philip and the 
eunuch,’—* many-headed hydra,’ &c. 

| Though, however, these discourses appear to be ill-calculated for 
that description of people to whom they are especially addressed, 
and though they discover no extent of theological knowlege, Dr. A. 
puts in high claims to notice, ‘ boasting with no small pride and satis- 
faction of the full seal of an apostolical appointment.’ (p.56.) Were 
boasting allowed, which we believe it is not. under the gospel, we 
cannot help offering i it as our opinion that, on the present occasion, 
it would have been wise to have kept it out of sight. * A postolical 
appointment’ has not here conferred any extraordinary gifts. 








POETRY. Mo 4 
Art. 26. Woman, a Poem, by Eaton Stannard Barrett, Esq. 
Student of the Middle Temple. Crown &vo. 4s. 6d. Wands 
Murray. 1810. 
Year-Books, Digests, Reports, and Statutes at large, are com- 
monly supposed to be studies as little congenial with poetry, as 





* The words of Elibu, Job, xliv. 32, are made the text of a sube 
-sequent discourse ; and they are surely indicative of 'a holy principle 
in the heart, though it is observed that ‘ they come from the lips of 
one who knew nothing of the Christian dispensation.’ 
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algebra and geometry: but, it is a well-known fact that the Muses 
have occasionally found their way up the dark stair-cases in the inns 
of court s.and that the student or the barrister has been agreeably 
tert upted in the perusal of Coke upon Lyttleton by their inspiring 
intrusion. Ladies, moreover, who are not Muses, have been known 
to turn lawyers aside from black-letter reading. . Can we wonder, 
then, that Mr. Barrett should forget the professed object of his 
studies, when poetry is his passion, and woman his enamoured 
theme? What may ‘hereafter be the fruits of his legal practice, we 
know not: but the productiveness of his courtship of the sex is typt- 
fied in his frontispiece by as fine a chopping boy in mamma’s arms as 
we need wish to see! 

If we critics, with all our professional iil-nature, are inclined to 
make every apology for him, and if we with our crabbed phizzes 
and wrinkled foreheads vouchsafe a smile, surely the Fair Sex, whose 
knight errant he is, will not condemn his poem § to the mean office of 
compressing their ringlets,’ especially when it opens in this style and 
tone ; ! 

‘ Unsocial life to bind in social chain, 
Domestic loves and virtues to maintain ; 
To solace toiling man, and tame his mind, 
Benignant Heav’n created Womankind. 
Yet, when we contemplate her lot, we learn 
How few her native character discern ; 
How seldom men her proper province know, 
How scldom merited esteem bestow.’ 


Deploring the abject state of Woman in the past ages of Paganism, 
and under the systems which yet prevail in barbaric Asia and Africa, 
Mr. 3B id ore in the happy state of European and particularly of 
British females, and attributes this change to the mild influence of 


our religion ; 
‘ With Christian influence, feminine began.? 


The poet, not deeming it snfficiently gallant merely to contend 
that Woman is not inferior to Man, undertakes to specify in a variety 
of instances her positive superiority. (Ladies! hold up your heads!) 
Among female virtues, charity holds a distinguished place : 


¢ And chief in Woman charities prevai!, 
That soothe when sorrows or disease assail. 
As dropping balm medicinal instils - 
Health when we pine, her tears alleviate ills ; 
Aind the moist emblems of her pity flow, 
As heav’n relented with the wat’ry bow. 
Let pearls embellish tresses, dew the morn, 
But beauties more divine the maid adorn, 
When, mourning him she lov’d, her tender tear 
That else had blest his bed, imbathes his bier.?— 
« Peruse the sacred volume, Him who died 
Her kiss betray’d not, nor her tongue denied. 
While ev’n th’ Apostle left him to his doom, 


She linger’d round his cross, and watch’d his tomb. 
© O Sex, 
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€ O Sex, whom man, weak man avoids in vain, 
Fount of his comfort, pillow to his pain ; 
O constant Sex! on thee, nurse, guardian, friend, 
Our rosy prime, our furrow’d age depend. 
Till the ninth crescent sheds her dewy horn, 
Thy frame sustains a burden yet unborn. 
Our little limbs upon thy !ap we rest, 
We crush a rill ambrosial from thy breast. 
When a white down invests our lips above, 
Thy charms enchant us, and we learn to love, 
All joys of conjugal accord are thine, 
The flaky locks of age on thee recline. 
Our eyes thou closest, to the last a slave, 
And thy moist sorrow long consoles our grave.? 


Asa farther comment on the well-known doctrine of the superlative 
influence of the Sex, Mr. B. ebserves that * Men act, but Woman 


te actuates,? 








‘ Thus gifted, gentle Woman holds o’er Man 
Just influence, and completes the social plan. 
She rules who rule the world. Her’smiles assuage 
Hard hearts, and animate dejected age. 
She graces language, adds engaging ease ; 
The bond of social love, desire to please ; 
"Th? adapted look that hangs on all you tell, 
The science not unwise, to trifle well.’ 


Having sung the charms and merits of the Fair Sex, Mr. B. concludes 
with a description of the kind of woman to whom he wishes to be united 


for life: 





‘ Give me, good Heav’n, to lengthen latter life, 
| Sum of our joys! a lov’d and loving wife ; 
yy Sedate yet gay, forgetful of offence, 

With sober books adorning useful sense ; 
Who holds in age that empire youth achtev’d, 
Loves without pomp and pleases unperceiv’d. 
Such be my lot.’ 

Fair readers will no doubt think that many good lines occur in this 
poem ; and we certainly think that it affords some: but, though the 
poet ‘has spared neither time nor trouble, neither friendship nor re- 
search,’ to improve his production, it 1s still open to farther ims 
provement. Mr. B.’s epithets are not always well chosen ; and such a 
couplet as the following, Friendship ought not to have tolerated ; 


¢ Pure and unprest as Alpine snow was she, 
Youths sigh’d to win her, maidens sigh’d to be.” 


Mr. B. also expresses himself quaintly and obscurely ; yet on the 
whole he merits encouragement ; and if he can endure friendly cri- 


ticism, he will improve on us by farther acquaintance. Mo-y. 


Art. 27. Haverhill, a descriptive Poem, and other Poems. By 


John Webb. Crown 8vo. 5s. Boards. Nunn, 1810. 
| Ought 
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Ought not the Muses to be considered as common distarbers ? We 
have just had an evidence of their power in seducing-a young lawyer, 
and now they lay hold of a poor journeyman weaver, turning his 
thoughts from weaving to poetic warbling! Before, however, we 
eite these ladies into court, we must consider whether a proof of 
damages can be substantiated. Were we to enter an action of John 
Webb wv. the Sisters of the Sacred Well, we should make out a very 
aukward case ; since it would appear in evidence that John Webb, 
the journeyman weaver, has been rather benefited than injured by 
the blandishmients of the Nine. Indeed, to speak the plain truth, 
Mr. Webb appears to have been singularly favoured for a man in his 
situation in life,—for one, as he himself expresses it, 


© Unskill’l in language, and untaught in schools.’ 


His verse is not incorrect, nor unpolished, nor unflowing, though 
his rhymes are not all legitimate, and if he be ¢ unskilled in languages,’ 
he shews tn almost every page that he has given his days and his nights 
to our English poets. Hear his own report: 


¢ I’ve sat, with mind transported, to peruse 
The chaste effusions of a Cowper’s muse ; 
Hung o’er the lays descriptive Thomson sung, 
And mus’d on serious themes with solemn Young. 
Improving recreations! pastimes fair ! 
Such studious scenes will keen reflection bear. 
These calm, instructive intervals [ sing, 
Imprinted no foul stain on Time’s broad wing. 
These are amusements which improve the mind, 
These are the joys which leave no sting behind.’ 


To prove that he has not been so smitten with the love of sacred song 
a: to neglect tke duties of an useful citizen, Mr. W. introduces us to 
his wife and family ; 


‘ Twelve years have flown, since to the sacred shrine, 
I led the maid I chose, and seal’d her mine. 
Eight rosy prattlers grace my humble cot, 
Charm’d by their smiles, I bless my happy lot ; 
Affection loves their gambols to survey, 
Nor scorns to mingle with their childish play : 
Their artless sports a heartfelt bliss bestow, 
A bosom-joy which none but parents know. 
Immers’d in duties of parental care, 
Few are the hours domestic scenes can spare ; 
For still some nursling of my little race 
Clings round my knees, and claims the fond emkrace. 
Full oft (though not by inclination led) 
J quit my pen, to rock the wicker bed: 

And oft (to hush the noisy urchin’s cries) 
Leave Milton’s strains, to sing soft lullabies.’ 


The Descriptive Poem occupies nearly a hundred pages: but, owing 
to its localities, whether of scenery or of character, the interest which it 
excites 
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excites must, in a great measure, be circumscribed. Mr. W. appears 
to have weaved into his poetic tissue ‘every object which Haverhill 
presents that is worthy of notice, and has laboured hard to elevate his 
subject into importance. After having exhausted his theme, he thus 
takes his leave of it : 


¢ Haverhill, adieu! adieu my favourite theme ! 
Ye sylphs, who prompt the poet’s fairy dream, 
Farewell ! this rustic lyre, my youthful pride, 
Thus, with reluctant hand, I cast aside! 

Yes: 1 must Nature’s potent call obey, 

Unstring my harp, and fling my pen away ! 
For, lo! a prattling band, a blooming brood 

Of rosy infants, claim their daily food. 

These happy triflers sport away their time, 

Nor heed the cold neglect that waits on rhyme: 

They neither know—nor wish to know—the train 

Of glittering forms that haunt the poet’s brain : 

They would fam’d Pegasus, and all the Nine, 

For painted horse, or gilded book resign ; 

A dish of metaphors, though drest with care, 

Would to my prattlers prove but empty fare: 

A glass of nut-brown ale they’d rather choose, 

Than goblets fill’d with Heliconian dews ; 

And a pil’d hearth, bright blazing, more admire, 

Than all the flashes of poetic fire. — 

‘O, when that fateful stroke, that general doom, 
Shall stop my shuttle, tear me from my loom! 
Dear, native vale! thy flowery turf beneath, 

May he, who sang thy praise, repose in death ! 

I ask no sculptur’d stone, no verse sublime, 

To shield my memory from the blast of time; 

But may that friend, whom most my heart holds dear, 
Bedew my grassy hillock with a tear !? 


The miscellaneous poems subjoined are few, and, considered as the 
compositions of a journeyman weaver, are intitled to something more 
than a critic’s endurance. Mr. Webb must have taken great pains 
with himself; and while he has aimed at poetic fame, he has been 


careful to ** moralize his song.”’ Mo-y. 


MiscELLANEOUS. 


Art. 28. 4 New Picture of the [sle of Wight, Wlustrated with thirty- 
six Plates, of the most beautiful and interesting Views through- 
out the Island, in imitation of the original Sketches, drawn and 
engraved by William Cock. To which 1s prefixed an introduc. 
tory Account of the Island, and a Voyage round its Coast. to. 
1). 16s. and dvo. 11. 11. Boards. Vernor and Co. &c. 

Few persons in the metropolis and its vicinity who are fond of 
rambling, and who have what is vulgarly called the rambling qwhere- 
qwihalls, are strangers to the beautifully picturesque scenery of the 
Isle of Wight ; since it constitutes one of the nearest of our home- 

tours, 
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tours, which can be accomplished without much fatigue or loss of 
time. To the artist who is fond of the bold and striking features of 
landscape, this spot is a most fascinating field ; and such are the- 
impressions which it leaves even on ordinary tourists, that they are 
pleased at having their recollection refreshed by sketehes of its 
varied scenery. It 1s probable, ‘therefore, that a work like the 


' present will find purchasers not merely as € a picturesque portable 


companion,’ (the purpose to which the author supposes that it will 
be applied,) but as a book of referencé.at home, when the beauties 
of the Lady Vectis become the topic of conversation, 

Refore the author enters on a description of the subjects of the 
thirty-six plates with which this volume is enriched. he adverts ina 
cursory manner to those particulars which constitute a statistical 
delineation of the Isle of Wight, under the heads of situation, extent, 
form, boundaries, division, population, air, fertility, appearance, prin- 
cipal towns, castles, antiquities, natural history, &c : but, as this 

round has been often pre-occupied, we do not feel ourselves required 
again to tread it ; though we must add, for the information of the 
reader, that as this part of the work is signed 7. £., Islington, it pro- 
bably proceeds from the pen of the Rev. Mr. Evans, who has sup- 
lied the letter press to accompany the engravings of his friend 

r. Cook. What degree of assiduity Mr. E. has employed in this 
compilation, we cannot say ; but we are not much struck with the 
remark under the head Fertility ; ‘this (without meaning a pun) 
is a fertile topic ;? nor will the reader think that the writer fulfils 
his promise in the following line, ‘ and we must extend this article 
to some length,’ when he finds the subject of Fertility dismissed in 
a page and a half, and that the abundance of game and shell-fish are 
stated in proof of the fact. We could offer other strictures on the 
style: but we shall not, on this occasion, play the humble part of 


‘: word catchers, who live on syllables?’ ‘The views are etched ina 


light and spirited style, and preserve the character of the sketches 
from which they are taken. - They would admit of being beautifully 
tinted ; and some ladies and gentleman, who visit the’island with 
this book in their pocket, might derive pleasure from finishing each 
view according to nature: but we believe that the paper will not 
bear the colour.—The descriptions annexed to the plates are pro- 
perly explanatory. 

For the benefit of those who delight in water-excursions, the 
mode of prosecuting a voyage round the island is detailed, and the 
different views which it presents are described. This aquatic tour 
is indeed. justly recommended as necessary to a complete knowlege of 
this * precious stone set in the silver sea.” 


Art. 29. The Indagator ; or the Lawfulness and Unlawfulness of 
Defensive and Offensive War censidered ; by which the True War- 
riors are contradistinguished from Pagan Heroes, adapted. to the 


omer Times. By Sparkes Molitor. 8vo. pp. 141. 53. 


oards. Button. 
We had not proceeded far in these pages, before we perceived that 
we had no business to make ‘ offensive war’ against Mr. Molitor, 


and angrily to draw our goose-quills against him, This poor 
gentleman’s 
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gentleman’s heart is in better order than his pericranium. At least, 
if his pericranium be in good order, ours is sadly out of order ; for we 
can, as the common people say, ‘ make neither head nor tail” of his 
lucubrations. Gentle reader, take one specimen from the preface : 

¢ The greatest folly in this world is, that men should fordid us to 
seek for the true knowledge of God. The eternal beginning in the 
abyss is an eternal qi// in itself, whose original in itself, no creature. 
shall ever know ; yet we are to know, and it is given us to know, 
in the spirit, its ground ; which it maketh to itself, wherein it rests. 
There was no creation performed till the creation of the angels: the 
ground or cause of this we are not to know; for, God hath reserved 
it to his own power and might. Only of the creation we have ability 
to speak, because it is a work in the time, and being or substance of 
God. And we understand, that the will of the word, or heart of 


God, comprehended or comprised the astringent fat in the centre of 


the Father’s nature, together with the seven spirits and forms of the 


- eternal nature, in the form and manner of the angelical thrones, 


where the austere or sourish fiat stood as a creator in the property 
of each essence, as in the great wonders of God’s wisdom ; but not 
as a maker.’ . 

The whole is in this curious style, interlarded with a variety of 
new words, which may be an additional treat to those who can un- 


.derstand Mr. Molitor. M 0-y- 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


In Mr. Lofft’s letter respecting our account of Dr. Middleton on 
the Greek Article, he seems to have quite mistaken our meaning, if 
he supposes that we ever thought that the article before the adjective 
in the words ev yap sew 0 Asyos ety O aandivos, (John, iv.37.) as quoted 
in our last Numbe-, p. 270., was to ‘be construed elliptically with 
yevos 3? an idea which we should have imagined no one would ever have 
conceived us to entertain ; unless, indeed, he suppostd us to be igno- 
rant of the first rudiments of the language. 

This we should deem a sufficient reply to any anonymous cor- 
respondent, whose letter contained nothing more than we find in the 
one which we have now received from ‘Troston-hall : but, out of 
respect for Mr. Lofft’s character, we will allow Aim to trespass a little 
farther on our time and paper, in order that we may explain to him, 
as shortly as we can, what that meaning was which he does not 
seem to have understood. 

We conceive, then, that adnivos and many other adjectives of the 
same determination, both in Greek and in Latin, are compounded of 
yevos, or genus. In the Latin words, o/eaginus and abiegnus, this 
composition is manifest ; and we believe that it equally exists, 
though, on account of the letter y being dropt, it is not equally 
obvious, in the Greek words eazivos, and eAxiivos, which express the 
same things as the Latin. ‘This remark, we think, holds true with 
regard to many other words of the same terminations Now, sf this 
opinion be well founded, we may see a difference in the meaning of 


_ the synonymous words aAnbns and ‘eArnsiwes ; and that difference ap- 


pears to us to be such as might induce-'a writer to use the article 
more 
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more readily before the one than before the other, in such an expres- 
sion as that of St. John. To give a familiar illustration of our 
meaning, let us suppose that we had such an adjective in the English 
language as goodon, compounded of the words good and one. Ina that 
case, a writer would more readily say, ‘ herein the man is the goodon,”’ 
than he would say ‘‘ herein the man is the good ;”? yet it is very 
true that any common adjective, in which no such composition oc- 
curs, may be used with the article, though such adjective be the 
predicate of a proposition after a verb, either substantive or nuncupa- 
tive ; of which last case, the line quoted by Mr. Lofft from Pope is a 
very fair instance : 
-¢* Shakspeare, whom you and every play-house bill 
Call the divine, the matchless,” &c. 


Mr, Lofft’s Hebrew quotation from Genesis ii. 12. is not to the 
purpose. To have made it applicable, the article should have been 
refixcd to the adjective. The pronoun to which it és prefixed is 
part of the subject of the proposition in Genesis, and therefore is not 
similirly circumstanced with aAn§svos, which makes the predicate of 


St. John’s proposition. Bene 
_TIt appears by a polite letter from Mr. Aswehdeacon Nares, that 


he is apprehensive of reproach and imputation being attached to his 
name, in consequence of Major Scott Waring’s remark being res 
peated, in our last Number p. 322., that his (Mr. Nares’s) statement 
of thousands of Bramins having been converted to Christianity was 
«<a mere fable ;” and he 1s therefore desirous of informing us, and of 
our reporting to the public, that this representation was ‘cited from 
Dr. Buchanan’s Memoir on the expediency of an establishment in 
India, published in 1805 ;? which reference, given by Mr. Nares in a 
note to his sermon, was not mentioned by the. Major. a”. 

We very readily jnsert this explanation, as due to thewAxchdeacens 
but we do not see that it possesses all that importance which he 
ascribes to it, because no reader would suppose that Mr. Nares had 
made this statement, whether true or false, as a matter within his 
own knowlege, and for which he was responsible; though the Ma- 
jor seems to have spoken rather too strongly, in consequence (ap- 
parently) of not having adverted to the note of reference to the 
source from which Mr. Nares derived his supposed fact. 








We do not entirely subscribe to ail the sentiments expressed in the 
note signed ‘ Pro Bono Publico;’ the (fair) writer of which would 
in some instances lose sight of the sublic good, if she paid unlimited 
deference to private feelings. We shall speak of the work in question 
according to our judgment : but we do not concern ourselves with 


the annunciation of it on our covers. 





(cp The readers of the M. R. are requested to take notice that the 
Appenpix to this volume will be published on the 1st of October, 
with the Number for September; and that no volume can be bound 
up, as complete, without its Supplement, which contains also the 


General Title, Table of Contents, aud Index. : 
AsO 3 
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Gree Swisserland, Italy, and Sicily, the countries which for- 
merly engaged the attention of tourists, have been sofrequently 
visited and so fully described, the traveller who is ambitious of 
novelty must direct his steps elsewhere. Greece has accordingly 
become of late years an object of great attraction. Although it 
is devoid of that interest arising from modern works. of art which 
rendered Italy so inviting, and is inferior to Swisserland in the 
stupendous objects of nature, it has, notwithstanding, a power- 
ful claim on the attention of the traveller, from the variety 
of its natural beauties ; from the vestiges, still apparent, of its 
antient grandeur ; and, above all, from the classic recollections 
which even a distant prospect of its shores cannot fail to revive, 
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’ 


Great Britain has long been noted for sending forth travellers 5 
and her sons of the present age have taken the lead in visiting 
Greece, in the same manner as their countrymen, above half a 
century ago, were among the first to climb the glaciers of Savoy. 

Of German travellers, the present, we believe, is the first work 
on Greece which has fallen into our hands; and we must acknow~ 
lege that its author has discovered no small share of the national 
phlegm, in his manner of passing sentence on the present inha- 
bitants of that celebrated country. We find here none of those 
ardent effusions which might be expected to be poured forth 
on treading the soil of Socrates and Epaminondas ; — none of 
those flattering resemblances between the modern Greeks and 
their ancestors, which.kindled the imagination and drew forth 
the eloquent encomiums of Mons. Guys. Every thing from the 
pen of M. Barruo.tpy beass the stamp of unadorned reality, 
of deliberate observation, and of a cold prudence which no- 
thing can shake from its fixed purpose. He has not given his 
narrative in the form of a journal, but has preferred the plan of 
a series of essays. He begins with a number of general obser 
vations on the manner of travelling, and on the nature of the 
accommodations in Greece both in diet and lodging. We are 
next presented with a long description of the valley or rather 
defile of Tempe ; which, although inclosed by lofty mountains, 
did not appear to our traveller so rich in picturesque scenery as 
the magnificent representations of the poets would lead him to 
imagine. From Tempe, he proceeds to Asia Minor; and in 
enumerating its principal cities, he makes a few brief allusions 
to the events of its antient history. After having passed the 
Archipeiago, and given a detail of the scenery and climate 


-of the chief islands, he arrives at Athens; in his account of 


which he introduces a description of the remains of the place 
of public assembly for the citizens; and the volume is con- 
cluded by a view of the scanty vestiges of Mycenz, with an 
essay on the private habits of the Turks. This people, he 
thinks, we judge too harshly ; and he takes no small pains to 
gelieve them from a portion of the odium which is attached to 
their character.—We extract the passages relative to travelling, 
and give them as a favourable specimen of the book : , 


‘We no longer find any carriage-roads in Greece. Those which are 
mentioned by the antients are generally in such a state, in the present 
day, that it is difficult to imagine how a carriage can ever have rolled 
over them. We often meet also with such aukward passes, that a 
prudent traveller will get off his horse, which is particularly the case 


* pear Delphos, between Sicyon, Nemea, and Argos ; and on the sa- 
‘ered road from Athens to Eleusis. At the same time, all these 


quarters exhibit occasional traces of the old roads, To rey on 
| ,  —~«4§3 a oot 
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foot is not“ advisable; because the inhabitants, and particularly the 

Turks, would take such a traveller either for a beggar or fora persom 

wholly out of his:senses ; so that the only alternative isto: go on 

horseback. It i# common for inexperienced travellers to take as a 

guard the janissaries of their respective consuls or ministers: but 
these janissaries are much despised by the Turks at large, on account 

of their frequent intercourse with Christians ; and they have seldom 

much courage, but a great portion of selfishness; it is a far 

better way to be accompanied by a Tartar. These people are full of 

activity, perfectly acquainted with the country, and have a certain 

degree of authority from frequently appcaring in the capacity of 

state-messengers. It is well-known that they are not born in T'ar- 

tary, and that their designation of Tartar is merely nominal.—The 
posts in Greece are very long, generally from twenty to thirty miles: 

but, if a traveller understands the way of stimulating his guide’s 

pace, he gets on rapidly. — The accommodations for travelling in 

Greece are very bad. Provisions are by no means abundant: 

mutton and poultry are the most frequent articles of diet; oil is 
‘served up instead of butter; rice also is commorf. In the season are © 
- likewise to. be found eggs, honey, dried figs, and the various fruits be- 
longing to warm climates, such as raisins, pomegranates, oranges, 
and apples: seldom cherries, plums, or pears; and never goose- 
berries nor strawberries. The Greek and Turkish cookery has great 
varieties, but is too much loaded with spices and fat. We seldom 
see a solid joint of meat on their tables: but every thing is hashed 
in small pieces, and boiled to rags, which suite very well with their 
mode of eating without either knife or fork. If the natives happen 
to use these instruments at any time for the sake of pleasing Euro- 
peans, they are observed to forget themselves every moment, and to 
substitute their fingers. As to tables, none are to be found in the 
Levant, unless it should accidentally happen that one had been im- 
ported. People even write on their knees. Neither have they any 
chairs, but they sit on couches placed all round the room. When 
the dinner-hour arrives, a servant brings in a stool, which he places 
with the feet upwards ; and a round tin plate, put on the top of the 
stool, makes the table. It stands about a foot from the ground 5 
and in the way in which they sit, the guests are just within reach of 
the dishes. Cushions are placed around, and every. one sits down, 
and crosses his legs. The servant then brings in a long narrow table- 
cloth, which ‘he lays round the table, and of which cach guest ap- 
propriates the part that is opposite to him. Next comes bread cut in 
small pieces, somewhat in the way in which we cut it for children 5 
each person ‘takes twenty or thirty slices, and places them before 
him, The dishes are next brought in, one by one, generally with- 
out a spoon, even when there is sauce, in which the custom ie to dip 
the bread ; and every person puts his hand in the dish, and takes out 
whatever picce he likes. ‘The most amusing sight is in the case of 
poultry; which, although always over-boiled, it is no easy matter to 
disjoint with the fingers. A Turk thinks nothing of dipping his 
fingers into a plate of honey, so that this is not the country for a de- 
licate cater or an epicure to visit; and the wines in particular would 
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“not suit him, since they have an unpleasant taste like rosin. How. 


ever = at‘Smyrna and Constantinople much good living is to be seen. 
_ ‘In regard to lodging, the accommodation throughout the Levant 
16 as poor as in dict. Between Smyrna and Ephesws, we were forcéd 
to. pass the night in an inn so badly sheltered from the weather, that 
we had much difficulty tn avoiding the rain. The adjoining apart- 
ment was a stable without a door, and the camels put their heads very 
familiarly into our room. At Mauromati, the antient Messene, 
which is now a wretched village, we were lodged in an old deserted 
tower, where the posts were so rotten as to be likely to tumble 
over our heads. Insects also cause a great annoyance to travele 
lers ; the sofas swarm with them ; and the bugs also are exceed- 
ingly troublesome. At Athens, my fellow-traveller swung up his 
bed like'a hatnmock ; and I had recourse to the expedient of chang- 
ing every night the situation of mine; gauze curtains should always 
be carried on a journey in this country. On board of ship, the 
annoyance from the insects is shocking. — I never found it necessary 
to put on the Turkish dress, which is requisite only for those 
.who travel in Egypt, Arabia, Persia, and Judea, where European 
clothing is a novelty. The acconimodations, however, will increase 
with the number of travellers. ‘The Engtish have hitherto been the 
principal visitors, and the title of milordo has consequently become 
generally applied to all gentlemen who do not happen to be phy- 
‘eicians or merchants. I often heard of Dutch and Swedish lords, and 
‘IT passed for a Prussian lord. At Patros, I saw one Achmet whe 
had a smattering of several European languages, and was accordingly 
etyled a Turkish lord. “Next to the English, the Russians are the 
chief visitors of Greece :— united to the Greeks in religious belief, 
and feared by the Turks for their victories, they traverse the Turkish 
-possessions like landholders visiting tenants whose lease is drawing to 
-aclose, \ 
» © One of the most unpleasant circumstances, in travelling in the 
‘ Levant,. is the obligation of lodging in the houses of the Greek pri- 
mates. A traveller may comment on this custom without committing 
the sin of ingratitude, since these hosts have generally their interest in 
view, and shew their dissatisfaction very significantly, when the fare 
well present falls short of their expectations. It must at the same 
time he admitted that many travellers seem to take a pleasure in for- 
-cing them to such conduct, and in extinguishing even the semblance 
-of disinterested hospitality, by treating the reception given to them 
as a duty, and by behaving to the master of the house as if he were 
‘aservant. The English, in particular, are guilty in this respect of 
an intolerable degree of rudeness; and only the servility which 1g 
consequent on long éubjection could create in the Greeks a disposi 


tion to put up with it. I met in my travels with one of these gentle- 


‘men, who was in the habit of addressing his Greek hosts in the most 
disagreeable and humiliating manner. If they complained of the 
Turkish yoke, he would say, “the present state of things is ad- 


“vantageous to England, and she does well in exerting heraclf to keep 


it:up, since the Turks are her faithful allies,”? 
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Tt will scarcely be expected that a writer of so negative a 

‘@haracter as M. BarTHoLpy should join in ascribing to the 
modern Greeks that beauty of person, which several of his pre- 
decessors in travelling have ranked among their inheritances 
from their ancestors. He admits that the traveller seldom 
meets with bad shapes in that country, but he maintains that 
‘the Grecian profile, or indeed extraordinary beauty of any 
kind, falls as rarely to the lot of the natives of these as of other 
regions. The Greeks, however, are not likely to suffer in this 
‘respect from the recent admixture of the Albanians; a robust 
_ and comely race, who form the best soldiers in the Turkish 
service, and very naturally desire to turn their superiority to 
account by appropriating to themselves a portion of the fair 
provinces in which they happen to be stationed. Under such 
a government as the Turkish, where every thing is decided by 
dint of force, it is no wonder that these hardy mountaineers 
should have made considerable progress in assuming possession 
of the plains of Egypt, or the fertile vallies of Greece. 

The few remains of Grecian architecture, which have survived 

the waste of time and the ravages of barbarians, are, after Athens, 
to be found at Nemea, Mycenz, Corinth, Messene, and Phi- 
galea. These have either escaped the notice of M. Bar- 
THOLDY, or have been described by him with an unsatisfactory 
brevity: but, in treating of Athens, he rises to a degree of 
animation which we do not often discover in the course of his 
work. We transcribe this passage, together with some others, 
in which he communicates his observations on the general 
aspect of the country throughout Greece : | 


¢ The traveller who visits Greece must not expect to find there, 
as in modern Italy, the enjoyments of life ; he will see only Greece 
herself. ‘*¢ There remains for us,”? says Winckelmann, * a shadow 
only of the object of our wishes: but we are not the less desirous of 
recovering what we have lost. We turn over every stone, and our 
_ researches lead to probabilities approaching to certainty, and which 
are more instructive than the accounts that have been left by the ane 
ticnts; accounts which, except a few descriptions, are confined to 
historical narratives.”? Every traveller should bear in mind this pas- 
sage, that he may keep himself out of bad humour at the sight of 
the apparently insignificant ruins of Delphos, Delos, Olympia, and 
Sparta. Athens alone is an exception ; a particular Providence seems 
to have watched over her. She has preserved a part of her monn- 
ments of art ; she displays them still with splendour ; and would to 
_ God that Lord Elgin had not, by stripping the Parthenon, given a 
_ sanction to future violations. Throughout Boeotia, Phocis, Locris, 
Thessaly, Eubea, Acarnania, Etolia, and Epirus, I cannot record 
_a single architectural work in a state of preservation, nor evena single 
¢olumn which stands erect. 
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¢ The climate of Athens is the healthiest, mildest, and purest in 
all Greece. The clearness of the atmosphere, which is exempt from. 
all moisture, permits the view to extend to the utmost range of the 
eye; and so favourable is it to the preservation of works in sculpture 
and architecture, that the ruins have still the gloss and -polish of 
newly finished works. No corrosion nor traces of the influence of 
the sea-air are visible, nor is any part crumbling into dust. On the 
other hand, they want the dark and venerable tinge of the Roman 
ruins, and the tufted grass which binds itself round the latter; a 
circumstance which may probably be owing to the less porous nature 
of the marble. It would exceed my powers to describe the delightful 
prospects from Mount Hymettus, from the Acropolis, and from the 
ruins of the castle of Phyle, whence the Athenians saw that liberty 
re-enter which the Spartans had banished from their city. The de- 
scription of these prospects would be attended with the greater diffi- 
culty, because they consist in lines and contours, which baffle delinea- 
tion ; for the mountains are bare and yellow-coloured, as in Provence, 
to which indeed Attica has been, net inaptly, compared. 

‘ In consequence of the hard and stouy quality of the soil, most of 
the remains of antiquity at Athens are still entirely above ground. 
At the Temple of Theseus, for example, the building does not seem 
to have sunken above an inch; while at Rome, on the contrary, it 
1s a work of considerable labour to disengage the base of the Colos- 
seum, and of the triumphal arch of Constantine, from the surrounding 
earth. In some parts of Athens, however, there must have been a 
considerable sinking ; and discoveries of sculpture may be expected 
to a those who will undergo the labour of clearing away the 
earth. 4 

‘ The olive, we are told by the antients, was the finest present 
which Minerva could make to her favourite people, and it still forms 
the riches and ornament of Attica. A forest of a league in length, 
all consisting of olives, extends along the plain; covering the tract 
which was formerly occupied by the Ceramicus, the academy, and 
the gardens of the philosophers. Its direciion is from north-east to 
south-west. The sacred road of Eleusis, filled with the relics of 
tombs and antient monuments, leads to this delightful walk, in 
which also several other paths terminate. No-where are finer olive- 
trees to be seen than here; scarcely can those of Palermo, or of the 
river of Genoa, be compared to them: their strength appears inex- 
haustible and their youth perpetual; and they incessantly produce 
new branches and new suckers. It should also be mentioned that no- 
where are greater pains bestowed on the culture of the olive. The 
modern ‘Athenians have a kind of country houses in this forest: but 
they are nothing more than small square towers, containing a single 
room, in which a whole family crowds itself. ‘This small apartment 
is at the top, and is entered by a steep ladder; the landing-place 
being shut with a trap-door, for the sake of safety against any unforee 
seen attack. | 

¢ The Ilissus at Athens is in summer a small stream, and is re- 
duced almost to nothing by being turned off to water the gardens of 


the citizens. Even the most celebrated rivers of Greece are deficient’ 
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in beauty; their banks being often bare, their waters troubled, and 
their size equal only to our rivers of the third or fourth rate. Such 
are the Asopus near Thebes, the Sperchius near Thermopyke, and 
the Alpheus of Elis. The Peneus, which traverses the celebrated 
vale of Tempe, is. far from being a clear, transparent stream. "The 
Achelotis, the king of Acarnania, is the only Grecian river which 
ee a striking spectacle by its width and impetuosity. The most 
impid of them are the Eurotas of Laconia and the Pamisos of Mes- 

senia, which is a beautiful river through its whole course. It is re- 
_ markable that, while the Greek towns have in general preserved the 
antient names with very little alteration, the names of their rivers 
have frequently undergone a complete change. The Sperchius is 
now the Ellada: the Euretas is the Iris; the Acheloiis, the Aspro= 
potamos; the Alpheus, the Roféo. The antient names of their 
celebrated wells and springs are likewise lost in oblivion, with the 
sole exception of the Athenian Callirhoé. Of the Grecian lakes, 
only a few afford picturesque scenery. The lake of Acherusia has 
a wild and uncultivated appearance, except towards the town of 
Janina. It is singular that, in so hilly a country, we can hardly find 
a cataract that deserves the name. In Arcadia, the water-falls are 
inconsiderable, and the celebrated Castalian fountain forms a cascade 
only in winter. The abundance of water in Greece has progressively 
led, in the neglected state of cultivation, to the formation of maishes 
and stagnant pools ; so that Larissa, Sparta, Argos, Corinth, and 
the banks of the Alpheus, but above all, Patras, are affected with 
epidemics. | 

‘ Of the Grecian prospects, the most striking are those of Attica; 
and rext, those of Thessaly, particularly the neighbourhood of Mount 
(Eta. The country around Sparta unites abundance with beauty, 
and possesses likewise the advantage of a fresh colouring, as well as 
the foggy Bacotia, and Arcadia so fertile in springs, which next to 
Acarnania is the most abundant in wood of any part of Greece, 
Parnassus is a fine mountain: but the groves of Helicon exist no 
longer. Messenia is a romantic region; particularly if viewed from 
the height of Ithomé towards the plain of Steniclerlos, or the banks 
of the Pamisos and the Neda. From aconvent near Messene, situ- 
ated on a height opposite te Mount Evan, is an exquisite sea-pro- 
spect ; and in Phocis we have a very striking view, in that part where 
the road from Delphi to Libadia forms a kind of fork, and where 
tradition says that G2dipus embrued his hands in his father’s blood, 
The ruins still visible there are probably those of the tomb of Laius 3 
and large masses of stones are scattered around. =» He who travels in 
Greece should pay particular attention to the rivers, springs, and 
wells; it often happens, as at Athens, that the situation of antient 
villages may be traced by the wells, or by the mason’s work around 
them. The stream of Persea runs, at the present day, ori one of the 
eminences of Mycenz, with the same freshness and clearness as in 
former ages, whgn Perseus is said to have made it spring from the 
mushroom which he had plucked, and which seems to have given a 
name to this celebrated city.’ 
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Volume II, is divided into three parts; the first treating of 
the state of civilization among the modern Greeks ; the second, 
describing a voyage from Negropont to Thessaly, with an 
account of the city of Larissa ; and the third relating the 
Sanguinary war between Ali Pacha of Janina and the inhabit- 
ants of the mountainous district of Souly. In our late ac- 
count of Mr. Leckie’s Historical Survey, (Vol. lix. p. 283.) we 
mentioned that a Greek of the name of Koraes was retained at 
Paris by Bonaparte, as a fit instrument, to be brought forth in 
due season, for the purpose of exciting his countrymen against 
the Turkish yoke. ‘This gentleman, whose name the French 
with their usual promptiude in new-modelling foreign appella- 
tions, have metamorphosed into Coray, discovers a vehement 
desire to exalt his countrymen in the opinion of foreigners, and 
wishes the world to believe that they are regenerated, and ripe 
for the enjoyment of liberty. These assertions are stoutly 
resisted by. M. BarrHoipy, who enters into a variety of 
details to shew. the ignorance and frivolity of the modern 
Greeks ; pursuing the argument through a string of extracts. 
from M. Koraes and rejoinders from himself, to a degree of 
prolixity which, we apprehend, has put the patience of all 
his readers to a severe test. We decline to enter on this 
controversy ; which, indeed, may be cut short in M. Bar; 
‘THOLDY’s favour, by the obvious remark that it is impossible 
for any nation, so long subjected as the Greeks have been to 
despotic government, to be in the state of improvement that is 
described by M. Koraes. 3 

We conclude our extracts from these travels with the 
author’s observations on the pernicious influence of the ec- 
clesiastics in Greece, and on the consequent degradation of 
literature in that country, which was so long the fountain of 
knowlege to the rest of the world: | _ | | 

¢ After the fall of Constantinople in 1453, a great number of 
Greeks moved westward to Italy, and established themse ves, some 
as grammarians, and others as translators of their classics : but the 
whole number did not afford a single eminent genius or artist, in 
the true sense of the word. The same may be said of the Greeks 
of the present day, whose great misfortune is their subjection to an 
ignorant and superstitious clergy. The influence of this clergy is 
employed to excite a general hatred agaiust other religions, especi- 
ally the Roman Catholic ; and they are always ready to grant absolu- 
tion to those of their flocks who either have deceived or mean to 
deceive the members of that communion. In other cases, when the 
are disposed to make their hearers pay more dearly for indulgences, 
the penance imposed is generally the building or the repair of a 
church. Accordingly, the number of religious edifices in several of 
the islands is prodigious. A general belief prevails that severe faste 
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constitute the chief part of our duties, and the Greeks therefore 
accustom their children to these absurd ceremonies, from their ten- 
flerest years. Simony is currently practised in Greece, and, as the 
bishops and archbishops have generally paid heavily for their several 


dignities, they indemnify themselves by all kinds of extortion. The. 


mutual hatred of the two sects, the Greeks and Romanists, is 
extreme ; and M. de Pauw has said with tru'h that the first use 
which the Grecks would make of their recovered freedom, if left to 
themselves, would be a religious war. ‘The Turks are most vigilant 
in turning these dissensions to their own advantage, by extorting 
money from both parties. — The monks of the Greek church prac- 
tise every sort of imposition ; they are the blood-suckers of the people, 
and find means at all times to appropriate to themselves whatever is 
best of its kind. They have been compared to the Franciscans and 
other mendicant orders of the Catholic church, but with great in- 
justice to the latter. 

‘ Although the literature of the modern Greeks has been enriched 
by translations of the most useful foreign works, yet the number of 
books in Greece itself is very small. Such as there are, they are 
generally theological, and the principal sale is in the islands. No 
booksellers ¢xist in Greece ; nor is there a good printing-office in 
the Levant, not even in Constantinople. The medical men in Greece 
make a mere traffic of their profession, and act the part of quacks. 

¢ Much ridiculous family pride prevails among the Greeks. 
Exclusively of their claims to distinction from descent, they make a 
pretension to consequence on the score of employment in the service 
of European nations ; and to be a consul, or vice-consul, in a port 
however insignificant, is a magnificent distinction. A flag is dis- 
played before the house of the person in question, and renders it in- 
violable, Monsieur Paul, at Patras, is consul or viceeconsul to eight 
different nations ; and, as he wears an European dress, he appears 
to day in one uniform and to morrow in another. He gives, how- 
ever, a preference to the Spanish dress, on account of its scarlet lace. 
Nothing is of such importance in the Levant as to meet with come 
plaisant and active men in the capacity of consuls, and nothing so 
unpleasant as to be concerned with foolish, proud, or selfish men in 
this situation. The French and Russian consuls are generally well 
chosen. The French government makes it a rule to appoint native 
Frenchmen in all sea-ports of any consequence. The Russian go- 
yernment sometimes appoints foreigners, but seldom Greeks, and 
always men who have a vigilart eye to its interest, and are approved 
both by character and by services. The English exercise less pre- 
caution in the choice of their consuls, and in consequence are somes 
times very ill served. | 

¢ Among the Greek primates, with whom travellers find it necese 
sary to lodge, only a very small proportion possess cultivated minds. 
I have always met with most kindness and good sense among the 
poorer ecclesiastics, and have consequently preferred to take up m 
quarters with them. One of the most remarkable traits of the Greek 
character is their superstition ; they are perpetually thinking of the 
power of witchcraft ; and Europeans travelling in Greece are ine 
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cessantly annoyed by people asking directions. for the discovery of 
hidden treasures, or offering their own services. to aid in effecting 
those discoveries, which they believe to be the sole object of such 
distant journies. The Greeks are habituated to walk in the shadow of 
those whom they wish to injure ; and they drive nails into their shoes, 
and bury them under a heap of stones, after having pronounced the 
words of the curse which they wish to inflict on their enemies. The 
women at Athens are accustomed to slide down a certain rock, as a 
remedy for barrenness. To cure sick or ill-shaped children, they are 
in the habit of dragging them by moon-light across a kind of cavern, 
in the neighbourhood of what is called the prison of the Areopagus ; 
and in Arcadia, it is customary to kill kids and lambs on particular. 
days, for the sake of drawing inferences from the state of thzir bones 
and entrails, particularly from the shoulder-bone. 

‘ The passionate fondness of the antient Greeks for the exercise of 
cancing has not disappeared among their posterity, who omit no 
opportunity of gratifying their predilection for this exercise. Sube 
jugated nations in general adopt the fashions of their conquerors, but 
Greek vivacity has never been able to imbibe the aversions which the 
"Surks entertain for all measured movements, or rather for al] move 
ments which are quicker than the necessity of the case requires. 
The national dance of the Grecks is regarded as an imitation of that 
of the Labyrinth introduced by Theseus, and is extremely simple. 
The dancers move uniformly in a circle, in cadenced steps, holding 
each other by the hand, but never quitting the ring ; and the only 
change consists in the leader (who is relieved from time to time) 
quickening or slackening the step, and extending or narrowing the 
circle. ‘The Greeks dance at all hours and in all places, whether in 
a tavern, in a street, or on ship-board,’ | 


Were thé whole or even the greater part of this work equal 
in merit to the extracts which we have made from it, it would 
deserve to occupy a considerable rank among books of travels ; 
but, unfortunately,wediscern several symptomsof passages being 
introduced for no other purpose than that of swelling the book 
beyond its legitimate size. The war of Ali Pacha against the 
inhabitants of the mountainous district of Souly, and the 
extracts from Koraes and from fon, appear to us to come 
under this description. In these, as well as in several other 

arts, the informaticn is of very subordinate interest, and might 
have been compressed into much smaller space. These trans- 
ressions are to be found chiefly in the second volume : but. 
throughout the book various instances of insignificant detail 
occur; and the translator’s preface is expressed in that style of 
hackneyed puff, which cannot fail to excite the suspicion of 
ersons who are conversant with the artifices of the Parisian 
booksellers. All these expedients to augment the size of the 
work form so many. deductions from its value as a literary 
performance, and reduce it to a kind of middle rank sas 
the 
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the publications of the day. — It contains several small engrav- 
ings, which are chiefly representations of the persons and 
dresses of the inhabitants of different parts of Greece ; they are 
plain, and without pretensions to elegance of execution: but 
they are notwithstanding very useful in conveying a clearer 
idea of the objects delineated, than could have been fur- 
nished by any description. ‘The original designs were sketched 
by M. Gropius, the traveller’s companion in his tour through 
Greece. He may be a very worthy man, but his imagination 
does not seem to soar any higher than that of M. Barruo.py. 
- His designs embrace no adaane, and indeed no ornamental 
subjects whatever ; and his taste appears to be of the domestic. 
kind, and to confine itself to the familiar and homely objects of 
common life. 

| Lo. 





Art. II. Voyages dans ? Amérique Meéridonale, &c. ; i.e. Travels 
in South America, by Don Fezix pe Azara. 


[ Article concluded from the last Appenidix. ] 


6 a intelligent author’s remarks on the principal rivers, 
which he had occasion to survey, are extremely interest- 
ing. The Paraguay, at Assumption, when at its lowest level, 
is 1332 Parisian feet in breadth, and, at its ordinary height, 
discharges 196,618 cubic toises of water per hour. Its periodi- 
cal rise commences about the end of February, and gradually 
and equally continues till the end of June, when it again begins 
to fall, and decreases by the same gentle gradations. ‘The 
Parana, at its junction with the Paraguay, is estimated as 
equivalent to a hundred of the largest rivers in Europe. 
Having united with the Uruguzy, it forms the Plata, which is 
reckoned the largest river in the world, and which is probably 
equal to the aggregate of all those of Europe. The falls of 
the Parana are described in a manner which will not bear 
abridgement, but which imparts animation and grandeur to the 
general picture. From the short account which is here ex- 
hibited of the ports on the Plata, we may infer that Mal- 
donado is at once the most eapacious and the most secure, 
though it is sheltered only to the leeward of the island of 

Gorriti, : | 
Scarcely seven pages of text are allotted to the Fishes, 
among which the traveller strangely enough includes land- 
crabs and turtles. ‘The former he very unphilosophically sup. 
oses to have been originally created in the various districts 
which the race at present occupies, as he ascribes the produc- 
tion of a particular eel to equivocal generation, Of the few 
species 
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species of fishes to which he alludes, not one is so defined as 
to be recognized by scientific naturalists; and he will not, we 
believe, have many European readers who will reckon them- 
selves the wiser for being told that the Plata produces maze 
guruyiés, surubys, packs, patys, pexesreyes, and mojarritas.—If this 
nomenclature be hard of interpretation, the following case of 
two beheaded turtles 1s not less hard to believe::——¢* I observed 
(says the author) with astonishment that they escaped, and 
Feapt into the river, without re-appearing on the surface, and 
with as much rapidity, regularity, and address, as if they had 


never lost their heads. ‘This fact may supply matter of re- 


flection to the learned ; and some, perhaps, may be inclined 
to explain it on the principles of Galvanism: but we should 


_»,¥ecollect that the procedure of these turtles was not limited 


to a muscular movement of the limbs, like that of frogs and 
ether animals subjected to experiment, but that they acted 
with method and even with reason; for I observed, also, that 
they turned towards the water, as if they still retained the 
reasoning faculty, though deprived of their heads.* | 

‘The wild and the cultivated vegetables of these countries are 
discussed in two separate chapters, but in such a vague and 
rambling manner, that the botanist finds himself constantly 
tantalized by general and provincial names, which the editor 
is either unable or unwilling to refer to their proper synonyms, 
The character of the prevailing vegetation in the plains ap- 


pears to be nearly uniform, and even of a somewhat mono; 


tonous aspect 3 consisting, if we rightly comprehend the 
author’s meaning, of gramineous plants, two or three feet 
high, which completely conceal the soil: while, on the Brasilian 
frontier, where the country is checquered by elevations, a dif- 
ferent race of plants, of a singularly hoary appearance, diver- 
sifies the scene. Different species of Agave abound in low and 


humid situations ; and, beyond the goth degree of latitude, the 


whole vegetable kingdom seems to partake of the saltness of 
the soil. When the herbage has become rank and dry, it is 
often purposely burned, to give birth to a more tender and 
delicate pasture ; and the conflagration, which is propagated by 
the wind, is arrested only by green woods, rivulets, or roads, 
The author travelled over an extent of plain of upwards of 
two hundred leagues, to the south of Buenos Ayres, which 
had been previously subjected to a single act of combustion, 
and over which the new herbage began to spring. Multitudes 
of insects, reptiles, and small quadrupeds perish in these 
extensive burnings; and even horses are often involved in. the 


general destruction, because they want courage to pass over 


the flames, _ 
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Not ‘satisfied with noting the change of vegetable produce 
which takes place, in consequence of the regular depasturing 
of herds and flocks, or of the settlement of families on tracts 
which were formerly uninhabited, the author recurs, in a 
triumphant tone, to his favourite hypothesis of local, multi- 
plied, and recent acts of creation : yet, surely, the least violent 
mode of solving the phenomenon is to suppose that the seed 
lay imbedded in the soil, but did not germinate, till placed in 
circumstances requisite for its developement; such as exposure 
to the influences of the atmosphere, contact with a particular 
modification of soil, the presence of certain kinds of manure, 
a change in the depth of its position, &c. We are not fur- 
nished with sufficient data to warrant the inference that the 
suspension of vegetable life, in situations debarred from the 
essential stimuli of growth, determines in any assignable 
period. 

_ In the whole tract of country which extends from the Plata 
to the Streights of Magellan, scarcely a tree or a shrub exists. 
Near the Spanish frontier are found viznagas, a species of large 
wild carrot, and thistles ; which, with the bones and fat of 
cows and mares, constitute the only fuel. At Buenos Ayres 
and Monte Video, peach-trees are purposely planted for firing, 
and used as such with bones and fat. Chaco, on the contrary, 
contains extensive woods and orange-groves. In the native 
forests, the species are so diversified, that a person may some- 
times traverse a considerable quantity of surface before he 
meets with twelve individuals belonging to the same kind. 
Several of the trees, which are indigenous to Paraguay, furnish 
a more compact, solid, and desirable timber than any that is 
produced in the forests of Europe. “Various qualities, either 
of an uncommon or an useful description, are here attributed 
to different species : hut the constant recurrence of Indian or, 
Spanish names, and the total absence of scientific characters, 
render these notices of very little benefit to the public. 

The leaf called the Paraguay herb is the produce of a tree, 
or rather large shrub, which grows wild in the woods ; and 
which, according to Molina, is the Psoralea glandulosa of Linné. 
“To render it fit for the purposes to which it is destined, the 
leaves are slight!y heated, by drawing the branches through the 
flame of a common fire. They are then toasted, and after- 
ward bruised, sc as to keep, when closely pressed ; for they 
have no very pleasant flavour in the first stage of preparation. 
In 1726, the quantity prepared was only twelve thousand five 
hundred quintals, and it now amounts to fifty thousand. A 
handful of ‘the le#ves being put into a cup, or small pipkin, it 
is filled with very hot water; which is immediately drawr 
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into the mouth by suction, through a small tube, pierced at 
the lower end with small holes, which retain the leaves, and 
allow only the hquor to pass. Some persons sweeten the 
infusion with sugar. ‘The people drink it at all hours ; and 
the daily consumption of each inhabitant is averaged at an 
ounce. A workman can gather and prepare one and some- 
times even three quintals (or hundred-weights) in a day. 

With regard to cultivated vegetables, the produce of wheat, 
wine, and tobacco, which formerly was very considerable in 
Paraguay, has been nearly annihilated by the natural indolence 
of the inhabitants, and the injudicious interference of governe 
ment. The cotton and sugar crops are also of very incon- 
siderable amount, and they are hable to be injured by the 
first approaches of cold: the Jatropha manihot is sucessfully 
cultivated, and yields both faripaceous food and excellent 
starch ; varieties of maize and battatas likewise prosper : 
almond and plum-trees grow rapidly, and display a great 
profusion of blossoms, but produce no fruit ; the pears are in- 
different, and the cherries scarcely eatable : but oranges, figs, 
pomegranates, bananas, &c. are excellent and abundant. 

Under the seventh chapter, which treats of insects, the 
number of species particularized 1s extremely limited, and the 
author’s ignorance of entomology requires the frequent cor- 
rection of his editor. Some of the matters of fact, however, 
which M. pe Azara himself observed, are well calculated to 
amuse even the uninformed reader. Of a small species of ant, 
for example, we are told that they act in concert, and move in 
procession, when any of their sentinels announce a discovery 
of meat, and especially of sugar or comfits, which they prefer 
to all other food. ‘These articles are sometimes preserved by 
being put on a table, of which each foot is placed in an 
earthen vessel, filled with water. Yet, says the writer, ‘I have 
seen these ants, by clinging to one another, form a bridge, of 
an inch in breadth, and a palm in length, along which the 
others passed. If you suspend the table, or the board, the 
ants climb up the wall to the cieling, till they reach the cord, 
which enables them to descend to the sugar, &c. I have my 
self attempted to keep them off by wrapping the feet of the 
table round with wool or horse-hair, without success. Nothing 
but soft tar prevents their passing. ‘The sweet-meats must also 
be placed in a remote apartment ; for these ants will not, in 
that case, soon discover them : but if one ant be inadvertently 
left in the room, it immediately informs the rest, which follow 
it in a body.’ A still more destructive species 1s distinguished 
by its offensive odour, and by suddenly issuing from its retreat 


during the night, and overrunning the floors, walls, and cieling 
of 
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of an apartment, two-days previously to any remarkable change 
of weather. Their ordinary food is unknown: but, in these 
formidable sorties, which take place at the distance of months, 
and sometimes of years, they indiscriminateiy devour every 
spider, cricket, or bectle, that falls in their way. A mouse, 
on seeing them crawling out, runs off in dismay; or, if it 
cannot escape, it is assailed by numbers, and eaten up in an 
instant : even men have been known to make their retreat in 
_their shirts: but the whole band may be dispersed by throw- 
ing among them a bit of lighted paper, or by spitting on 
them. 

The introductory remarks on Toads, Snakes, and Lizards, 
are extremely desultory, and chiefly rest on the unauthenti- 
cated reports of the natives; while the descriptions of the dif- 
ferent species, from the uniform adoption of the provincial 
names, and the absence of proper discriminative characters, are 
nearly unintelligible. 

Chapter [X., which is of considerable length, treats of qua- 
drupeds and birds: but it cannot be very profitably perused 
without a reference to the author’s prior publication, and to 
the ornithological volumes of the present work. The retrac- 
tion of former errors is, however, of importance to the student 
of natural history, and serves in the present instance to con- 
vince us that, with all his stubbornness of assertion, this 
doughty Spaniard is not devoid of candour and a regard to 
truth. The present strictures, however, if taken by themselves, 
are little calculated to gratify the curious; and we strongly 
suspect that the enlarged edition of the history of the quadru- 
peds of Paraguay, even when accompanied by these supplemen- 
tary remarks, may still stand in need of revision. If we rightly 
recollect, M. pE Azara’s. account of the Tapir, for example, 
materially differs, in several respects, from that which Sonning 
has since published in the Nouveau Dictionnaire d’ Histoire Na- 
turelle. Yet the Frenchman is undoubtedly the more accom- 
plished naturalist of the two; and he resided in a part of the 
country in which that species of quadruped not only abounded, 

but lived in habits of domestic familiarity. In this chapter, 
therefore, we had looked for some discussion of the points at 
issue: but we find not the most distant allusion to the discre- 
| pancy of the two accounts. Some of the circumstances related 
of the Jaguar will contribute to supply our heretofore defective 
knowlege of that strong and rapacious quadruped : but the as- 
sertion, that it is utterly incapable of being tamed, requires 
limitation ; since Cuvier remarks, in a note, that the living spe- 
cimen in the Parisian Menagerie is perfectly gentle, and de- 
lights in the caresses of strangers. 
The 
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The potent odours, which emanate from some of the Weazel= 
tribe in South America, have been commemorated by pre». 
ceding travellers; and the present author ascribes the most 
pestiferous stench to the Viverra zsrillo, or Yaguaré. Its effects 
are peigeptivie at the distance of a league, and powerfully re- 
pel men and dogs, if they venture within six feet of the ani- 
mal. So insupportable, it is added, is the suffocating liquor, 
that, if discharged in the heart of Paris, it would more or less. 
contaminate every house in that large city; and, if a single drop 
be deposited on any article of wearing apparel, the latter must be 
consumed or thrown away, since no quantity of soap and 
water can render it any longer endurable to the olfactory 
nerves. 

Though the family characters of the Opossums are distinctly 
laid down, the specific names are all Indian or Spanish; and 
an inspection of various specimens in the Museum at Paris ap- 

ears to have shaken the author’s confidence in his own distri- 
bution of the genus. 

The Vizcacha is minutely described, and a few traits of its. 
habits and modes of life are incidentally recorded. When the 
avenues to its burrows are blocked up, it would. infallibly 
perish, did not other individuals of the same species re-open 
them. . It is a nocturnal animal, and betrays such a propensity 
to hoarding, that it collects in the fields and at the entrances 
of its retreat heaps of small bones, and miscellaneous articles 
of every description ; so that, when any thing is missing, the 
inhabitants aré accustomed to find it in one of these motley 
parcels. : 

Towards the conclusion of this traveller’s rapid view of 
the wild quadrupeds, he labours to impugn the supposition of 
their having migrated from the o/d to the mew continent: but 
the idea itself has always appeared to us to be gratuitous, be- 

‘cause the posterior creation of America remains to be proved. 
Besides, the junction of the two continents at some remote pe- 
riod, and subsequent changes of climate, induced by a sudden 
or a gradual physical revolution in our planet, may suffice to 
saan limitations of latitude prescribed to existing species. 
An argument of some force, however, is stated in support of 
the doctrine of successive acts of creation ; namely, that single 
pairs of predacious animals could not subsist till genera- 
tions had multiplied. With regard to dorned horses, we sus- 
pect that they are a creation of the author’s fancy; at least, we 
cannot bring ourselves to believe in their existence on the genera} 
en a vu Of any traveller whatever. 
' The sheep and goats, we are told, have no other shepherds 
than dogs, called Ovceros. In the morning, these dogs drive 
out 
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out the flock from the courteyard, conduct them to the fields, 
attend them during the whole day, prevent them from strag- 
gling, defend them against every kind of attack, and, at sun- 
‘set, re-conduct them to the house, where they pass the night. 


‘ It is not necessary that these degs should be mastiffs, but only 
of a strong race. Being taken from their mothers before their eyes 
are opened, they are suckled by some of the ewes, which are forcibly 
held in the requisite posture ; and they are strictly confined within 
the court-yard, till the moment of their being capable of following the 
flock, when they go out along with it. In the morning, the owner 
of the flock is particularly careful to give the dog-shepherd a plentiful 
allowance of meat and drink ; because, if hunger should seize him in 
the ficlds, he would fetch home the sheep at noon. In order to pree 
vent this premature return, it is not uncommon to hang a collar of 
meat to the dog’s neck, which he devours when his. appetite ‘becomes 
urgent, provided that it be not mutton, which the most violent hunger 
will not constrain him to eat. These dogs are all castrated males, 
because, if they were not, they would abandon the flock, to run after 
the females; and, if females, they would attract other dogs.’ 


The mongrel and wild dogs are, in some districts, very nu- 
‘merous, unite in bands, and commit great havoc among the 
‘sheep and cattle, but are never affected by hydrophobia. 


Only. five pages are here allotted to a few random remarks 
on the birds of South America; a circumstance which is the 
less to be regretted, because the species are particularized in 
the sequel of the work, 

If we may implicitly rely on the statements in the tenth 
chapter, which treats of the wild Indians, we shall feel our- 
selves compelled to make large abatements from the accounts 
of the missionaries and of some hasty travellers. The numbers 
of these indigenous tribes, it should seem, have been much, 
exaggerated ; and the individuals of whom they are composed 
do not eat human flesh, nor use poisoned arrows, nor entertain 
any notions of religion. ‘Their language and mode of utterance 
cannot be acquired by Europeans, without extreme difficulty, 
and a long residence among them. ‘The idioms and structure 
of their respective dialects appear to be perfectly distinct, and 
the vocabulary of each is extremely scanty. About thirty dif- 
ferent tribes are characterized under the more. pompous title of 
nations. The Charruas, Pampas, Guaranys, &c. are portrayed 
with considerable minuteness and graphic. effect; while the 
singular facts which are recorded concerning their mannergy 
propensities, and habits, are not easily reconcileable. with the 
ingenious but too refined generalizations of our philosophical 


historians of human society. The majority ef our readers. 


will, perhaps, concur with-ys in thinking that this . chapter 
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forms the most interesting portion of the work ; but we cannot 
“pretend to analyze its varied dontents, without venturing be- 
yond our prescribed boundaries. The prominent features of 
the shifting pictures which it holds up to our contemplation 
may, for any thing that we know to the contrary, be delineated 
with fidelity; yet we cannot altogether absolve the painter 
from the charge of incongruity. On various occasions, for 
example, he is solicitous to convince us that these savage hordes 
are destitute of all ideas of religion and a future state: but, 
since he appears to have been totally unacquainted with the 
language of most of them, we may be allowed to question his 
competency for determining the matter of fact, to the unqualified 
extent in which he repeatedly asserts it. His own allegations, 
indeed, in our apprehension, would justify the very opposite 
conclusion. ‘The practice of burying in a friend’s tomb his 
.best and favourite horses is, probably, grounded on some rude 
notiens of another world, and could never be adopted by a 
people who believed that death is eternal sleep. Of the 
Mbayas, it is said, ¢ with regard to religion, they have no object 
of worship, nor do they allude in the most remote manner to 
- that subject, or to a future state.” Yet of the very same 
people we are told that * some of them give the following ex- 
planation of their first origin: God created in the beginning all 
nations in their present numbers.’ — © Afterward, he resolved to 
create one Mbaya and his wife ; and, as he had already given 
the whole earth to the other nations, so that no more remained 
to be distributed, he commanded the bird called Caracara to 
inform him,’ &c. At page 138, we again meet with this 
strong and very pointed asseveration:—* but the positive fact is 
- that they recognize no creator, that they render neither wor- 
ship nor homage to any thing in the world, and that they have 
no religion :’ yet we learn in the very next sentence, that 
several of them entertain rude ideas of the future destinies of 
the godd and the bad. 
The succeeding chapter comprizes various general reflections 
_on these savage Indians ; stated sometimes in the form of grave 
problems, though generally admitting of an obvious solu~ 
tion. That the plants, which are carelessly propagated by 
some of the tribes, should not be found growing spontaneously, 
will not excite the surprize of the vegetable physiologist, who 
“is aware of the changes of aspect and character which modes 
‘of culture entail on various species. The prevalence of the 
race of Guaranys, and the diffusion of their tongue, may 
remount to causes which are concealed in the darkness of anti- 
‘quity; and the greater facility of their subjugation may be 
fairly ascribed to their comparative physical weakness, _— 
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bined with the extinction’ of many of those habits which are 
essential to the condition of hunters and warriors, but which 
decay and are obliterated in the agricultural state of society. 
Doubts and difficulties, however, thicken in our progress, till, 
at length, these said poor Indians are more assimilated to the 


inferior animals than to theix own species. 


‘ The Indians, in fact, resemble the inferior animals in the deli- 

cacy of their sense of hearing ; in the whiteness, cleanness, and regu- 
lar disposition of their teeth 5 in their very rare use of the voice ; in 
never uttering an audible laugh; in the absence of ceremony from 
sexual intercourse ; in easy parturition, unattended with indisposition ; 
in the most perfect liberty ; in their ignorance of superiority or juris- 
diction of any description; in their free and voluntary observance of 
certain practices, of which they can assign neither the origin nor the 
cause ; in their want of games, dancing, singing, and musical instru- 
ments ; in their patient endurance of hunger and the inclemency of 
the seasons ; in drinking only before or after their repasts, and never 
while eating ; in using the tongue only to get rid of the bones of 
‘the fish which they eat, and putting these bones, when separated, 
into the corners of their mouth; in their ignorance of washing or 
cleaning their bodies, and of sewing ; in withholding all instruction 
from their children, and éven, according to the custom of some tribes, 
in killing their offspring ; in their complete disregard of the past and 
the future; in their dying in a state of apathy with respect to the lot 
of their wives and children, and indifferent about every thing which 
they leave in the world; and, finally, in their ignorance of religion, 
or of a divinity of any kind. All these qualities seem to approximate 
them to quadrupeds, while the strength and acuteness of their vision 
would even suggest some degree of affinity to the feathered tribes.” 


After a short recapitulation of the principal points of differs 
ence between these won-descripts and Europeans, Don FELIx 
thus assumes the tone of the theologian: 


© As this view of the subject is maintained by Spaniards, they are 
moreover bound to suppose that, if the Indians are descended from 
Adam, they cannot, in justice, be eternally damned for want of 
haptism, and for having omitted what they cannot perform, because 
they knew it not, and no body had imparted to them the requisite 
instruction. J admit that, with the view of obviating this difficulty, 
it has been said that St. Thomas preached in Amervica; and some 
even allege that they have met with traces of his mission: but I be- 
lieve that these pretended vestiges are mere phantoms, and that an 
authentic proof of this mission 1s still wanting. I can at least affirm 
that, in this region, we meet with no bishop or church, both of 
which we may expect to find in every country where the apostles 
have preached. Besides, it is scarcely possible that a single indivie 
dual could have traversed and instructed the whole continent of Ames 
rica. Others suppose that the Creator communicated, by revela- 
tion, his will to the Indians, and that it rests with them to follow it 
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‘ Let us now view the grounds on which it has been determined. 
that the Americans are sprung from Adam; that, consequently, they 
proceeded from the old continent ; and that we should labour for 
their conversion. Their bodies were observed to be almost entirely 
like our own, and composed of the same parts. ‘I'hey not only ac- 
quired all the arts which we were desirous of teaching them, but 
they learned our language, imitated all our actions, conversed and. 
reasoned like ourselves, and such of them as .inhabited Mexico 
and Peru had idols, and worshipped the sun. Hence it was inferred, 
that, having a body like our own, acting and reasoning as we do, and 
adoring or not a material substance, they were the children of 
A\dam. and capable of worshipping the Spirit which ‘created all things. 

‘ This idea, no doubt, derived confirmation from the circumstance, 
that the union of Europeans with Americans was observed to produce 
a fruitful progeny ; for the celebrated Count de Buffon and most na- 
turalists believe, that the identity of a spectes is sufficiently proved 
by the fertile issue of sexual intercourse. It is true that I have not 
adopted this opinion in my notices illustrative of the natural history 


of the quadrupeds of Paraguay.’ 


Here the chapter abruptly terminates; and we are left to 
work out the salvation of the American Indians, as we best 


can. 
The condition of the Spaniards who have embraced the 
shepherd life is scarcely superior to that of absolute’ savages. 
To every thousand head of cattle are attached a principal 
shepherd and a drudge, whose chief care is to gallop round 
the pastures once in a week, and to keep the cows and horses 
of the same proprietor within their allotted range : but most of 
their time is consumed in idleness. 


.. ©As these shepherds are removed from one another to the distance 
. of four, ten, or even thirty leagues,. chapels are very thinly scattered 
among them, and consequently they seldom or never go to mass. 
‘They often baptize their own children, and sometimes even defer 
that ceremony till marriage renders it indispensible. 1 have myself 
been sumetimes intreated to baptize their children, whom they would 
point out to me, as they galloped over the plain. When they at- 
tend at mass, they are generally seated on horseback, without the 
church, the door being purposely left open. They are all extremely 
desirous of being buried in consecrated ground ; a service which the 
friends and relatives never fail to pay to the deceased. As some of 
them, however, are very remote from a charch, it is customary to 
allow the corpse to rot in the fields, after having covered it with 
stones or branches of trees, without interring it; and, when the 
bones only remain, they convey them to the priest for burial. Others 
take the dead bodies to pieces, detach all the flesh from the bones 
with a knife, and carry them to the clergyman, throwing away or in- 
terring the flesh. If the distance does not exceed twenty leagues, 
they. dress the deceased as if he were still alive, place him on horses 
back 
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with two sticks, in the form of a St. Andrew’s cross, with all the 
appearance of a Jiving rider, they conduct him to the priest.’ 


In cases of sickness, these shepherds apply to a Christianized 
Indian man or woman, to one of themselves, or to any casual. 
passenger ; and they very scrupulously observe the prescrip- 
tion, which is usually either a drug or a plaister, as chance 
may direct. ‘The furniture of their miserable cabins is gene 
rally limited to a water-cask, a drinking-horn, wooden skewers, 
and a small kettle, in which they may boil water, or infuse the 
Paraguay herb. Some of them have a pot, one or two chairs, 
or a bench, and even a rude bed: but most of them sleep on 
a cow’s hide stretched out on the ground 3 and they sit either 
on their heels or on the skull of a horse orcow. They subsist 
entirely on the roasted flesh of cows: but, as they eat only par- 
ticular portions ofthe carcase, the rest is allowed to putrefy. 
about their doors, and to generate the most offensive stench, 
and- myriads of noisome insects. ‘They are, nevertheless, .a 
very robust and healthy race of men; independent; phleg- 
matic ; insensible, on many occasions, to pain, and the ap- 
proach of death; little susceptible of friendship ; careless of 
promises and engagement; and addicted to petty thefts, but 
very hospitable to strangers. 

Besides the shepherds, these plains are inhabited by many: 
roaming freebooters, who will submit to no species of occu- 
pation but that of thieving, and who even carry off women to 
‘their retreats. ‘ They drag them away into the recesses of the 
desert woods, where they construct tor them a small hut, like 
those of the Charruas, and feed them with the flesh of the wild 
cattle in the neighbourhood. When their scanty wardrobe is 
literally worn out, or when they are urged by any other per- 
sonal want, the man issues forth by himself, piifers horses 
from the Spanish pastures, and sells them in Brazil, in ex- 
change for the articles that are wanted.’— The author occa- 
sionally encountered some of these marauders, and the women 
whom they had carried off; particularly a young and beautiful 
Spanish girl, who had passed ten years of her life in their so- 
ciety, and quitted it with much regret. : 

Reflections on the political and statistical information which 
is contained in these pages might lead us into a wide aad 
varied field of discussion. Suflice it to remark, as we proceed, 
that the laity have been more successful than the clergy in form- 
ing settlements ; that the ignorance and selfishness of the sub- 
ordinate agents have often frustrated the wise and humane in- 
tentions of the Spanish government ; and that, in those dis- 
triets in which domestic slavery takes place, it is exercised with 
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a degree of moderation and gentleness that is unknown to more 
enlightened regions. The general impression, which the au- 
thor’s observations leave on our minds, is unfavourable to any 
considerable extension of commerce and the arts in the pro- 
vinces of Spanish America, until a new system of public ma-_ 
nagement, founded on liberal views of policy, and calculated 
to rouse and maintain the energy and activity of all classes of 
the population, shall be permanently established. 

Don Haenke, who seems to have explored some tracts of 
this immense territory with the eye of an intelligent chemist 
and naturalist, adverts to several articles of native produce, 
which may eventually contribute to the promotion of manu- 
factures and trade. Such are, in the mineral department, 
three different modifications of alum, the sulfates of iron, 
magnesia, and soda, pure nitre, soda, yerdegris, and orpiment, 
all of which he has observed to occur in great abundance, The | 
neighbourhood of the Andes appears to be peculiarly adapted 
to the manufacture of white glass, since it furnishes at once 
inexhaustible supplies of timber for fuel, and all the requisite 
Ingredients of the composition in the greatest abundance and 
perfection. ‘This gentleman next indicates three sources of 
wealth that are derivable from the animal kingdom; namely, 
the.dung of the’glama, guanaco, &c. from which excellent sat 
ammoniac may be prepared ; the wool-bearing quadrupeds, as 
the sheep, vicugna, alpaca, &c.; and cochineal; on each 
of which topics he descants with zeal, duly tempered by 
judgment. In the course of his observations, he thus cele- 
brates the medical virtues of the muriate of ammonia: 


‘ All the preparations of sal ammoniac (muriate of ammonia) are 
in very general use, but especially the famous Lau de Luce, as the 
enuine specific against the bites of vipers and rattle-snakes. The 
different plants which are vaunted in America, as powerful antidotes 
to these bites, such as the aristolocia, anguicida, bejuco, guaco, &c. 
probably owe their virtue to their greater or less quantity of am- 
monia, which is indicated by their disagreeable odour. A circume 
stance has lately occurred among the Yungas of the town of la Paz, 
which proves, in a convincing manner, the power and cfficacy of 
this remedy. An Indian, who was bitten by a rattle snake, was 
perfectly cured in a few days, by the external and internal use of vo- 
Jatile alkali alone, although he lay at tke point of death, and betrayed 
the most dreadful syniptoms. In no country in the world are people 
more exposed to the bite of these venomous animals than in the 
hottest part of America: but, at the same time, I believe, no place 
more abounds in the materials for proper remedies. Here thousands 
of quintals of the substances best suited to the manufacture of 
sal ammoniac, and its numerous preparations, may be easily col- 
Iected, , 
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‘ On this occasion I should invite the attention of physicians to 
the cure of hydrophobia ; a disease which is very Common in Europe, 
but hitherto unknown in America. It is notorious that, when once 
the unequivocal symptoms of this dreadful malady have manifested 
themselves, all the famous medicines which have been recommended 
for its cure, as atropa belladonna, meloe proscarabeus, mercury, &c. have 
been found deceptive and useless. If, as is supposed to be the case 
in viperine poison, that of the mad dog, which is communicated to. 
the blood by the bite, be of an acid nature, no remedy can be more 
efficacious nor exert a more direct action in the destruction of this 
ee than ammonia, which would neutralize the animal acid: but, 
litherto, I believe, the experiment has not been made.’ 

The case’ of the Indian here reported perfectly accords with 
some of those which were stated by Mr. Williams, in the se- 
cond volume of the Asiatic Researches, and in which the ex- 
hibition of the caustic volatile alkali is mentioned to have cured 
the bite of the cobra di capello. It is reasonable, therefore, to infer 
that the ammoniacal principle is hostile to serpentine poison : 
but that the latter is an acid is by no means proved. Fontana, 
on the contrary, was led to conclude that it is neither an acid 
nor an alkali. In following up the suggestions, however, 
which we have just quoted, it might be of some consequence 
to institute an accurate comparative analysis between the ser- 
pertine virus, and the saliva of dogs that are affected by hydro- 
phobia. } 

M. Haenke lends his favourable testimony to the medical 
virtues of agave vivipara and begonia anemgides, and thus corro- 
borates the result of the trials which were sometime ago made 
in the public hospital of Madrid, with regard to the efficacy of 
these plants, or of some of their congeners, in the removal of 
venereal complaints, He. has also found the quinquina in many 
districts in which it was not formerly: known to exist; and he 
particularizes various vegetable dyes, some of which might 
be made the objects of culture in the warmer countries of 
Europe. | 
- The second and third volumes of this publication contain 
M. Sonnini’s translation of M. pE Azara’s account of the Birds 
of Paraguay and La Plata, As the species described amount to 
four hundred and forty-eight, and the descriptions are accom- 
panied by the requisite marginal annotations, we cannot pre- 
sume to attend on the observant traveller and his commentator 
through this interesting series of their labours, nor to do justice 
to their respective deserts. The circumstances of dimension, . 
form, and colouring, are usually recorded with much apparent 
precision, and are occasionally enlivened with pleasing notices 
of the habits and dispositions of the different families which 
pass in review. ‘These memoranda are the more precious, be- 
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cause they contain much new and authentic information on the 
ornithology of South America; a subject which is still far 
from being exhausted. 


In this quarter of the world, the predacious tribes appear to: 


be more varied and numerous than in the old continent, and, 
at the same time, less fierce in their dispositions; some of 
them being even susceptible of gentle and domestic habits. 


« I had occasion to observe,’ says Don Fexrx, ‘ during more 
than a year, an Iribu * which was fed in the house. He was ex- 
tremely gentle, would recognize his master, and accompany him on 
a journey of eight or ten leagues, flying above him, and sometimes 
resting on the carriage. He always approached the person who 
called him by name, and never fed in common with those of his own 
: taking only what was offered from the hand ; provided, also, 
that it was cut into small pieces, for otherwise he would not taste it. 
Another Iribu, equally tame, would accompany his master in jour- 
neys of upwards of a hundred leagues, and as far as Monte-video 3 
remaining and sleeping on the outside of the carriage: but, when he 
perceived that the carriage was directed homewards, he hastened to 
anticipate its arrival, and thus announced to his mistress the return 
of her husband.’ 


- Among the many nonedescripts with which this Spanish 
traveller has regaled us, the /ittle Cock and the young Widow 
are particularly deserving of attention. ‘The manners of the 
latter are thus described: # 


‘ This bird, which at Buenos Ayres is called Cotorra, is, by some 
of the people of Paraguay, denominated young widow, on account of 
the coif in which its forehead and neck are enveloped. It is almost 
the only maracana which breeds in confinement. It is by no means 
delicate, is easily taught to speak, and pronounces the words with 
gréat distinctness. I never saw a more coquettish bird. From the 
moment that a young widow enters a house, if she finds not a com- 
panion of her own species, she seeks for one of another, and practises 
all her arts to win his affections, lavishing caresses and flirtation, 
kissing, scratching, and unceasingly tantalizing by her tender 
accents, her sighs, and her movements; until, at the end of a fort~ 
night, the love-lorn swain loses his heart’s blood, and expires. The 
young widow seems not to be afflicted by a death of which she is 
the cause; for she never listens to the violent passion which she’has 
excited : but if the male and female of this species be reared together, 
their amours are not so unproductive. 

¢ These birds congregate in numerous flocks in Paraguay, and even 
in the Pampas of Buenos Ayres. They do not make their nest in 
holes, but construct it in trees, with a great quantity of thorny branches, 
the whole forming a sphere, bristling with prickles, and measuring 
three feet and a half in external diameter, with the entrance on the 
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side, and the interior furnished with green herbs. They lay three or 
four eggs ; and the young perfectly resemble their father and moe 
ther, which are in all respects similiar to each other in appearance, 
The whole nestle in contiguous trees, and sometimes on the same, so 
that their nests touch one another; and it is even asserted that the 
same nest suffices for the produce of several females. Like the Nen- 
days, they search for flooded places, where they may drink. They 
haunt plantations and fields, and walk better than their congeners, 
being often assisted by their bill) They become very familiar, are 
fond of being carressed, and are better calculated than any other 


parrot to please their master.’ 


In another place, the young widow again consoles us for the 
misfortune of our hoary locks, because really, in plain English, 
we are not in the least ambitious of being jilted to death. — 
‘They gave me a macarana of this species, [Pavouane Parrot,] 
which spoke very distinctly, but would not allow himself to.be 
touched, scratched, or caressed. He had the free range of my 
house, in which was also a widow, who instigated him ace 
cording to custom, by caresses, and every kind of coquetry, 
and made him distractedly in love with her, without yielding 
to his pressing suit. The poor bird, in short, was left to lan- 
guish, and died of an unavailing passion.’—The yellow-winged 
Parrakeet, it should seem, is guilty of the same cruel deports. 
ment, and absolutely éz//ed of an unfortunate Lory, with love, 
—and the bloody flux. 

It is painful to detract from the merits of a treatise which 
has certainly afforded us both entertainment and instruction ¢ 
yet the public have a paramount claim on our justice and truth; 
and while we chearfully award to Don FEeLrx bE Azara the 


praise of diligent and taithful observation, animperious sense of — 


duty compels us to state that his divisions are seldom founded on 
scientific principles,—that he generally adopts the nomenclature 
of the province in which he happens to reside,—that, in several 
instances, his account of the habits of particular species is more 


scanty ‘than his opportunities would have led us to expect,— 


that he betrays an unaccountable solicitude to cancel those 
distinctions which are so frequently observable between the 
sexes of birds of the same species,—that he incautiously mul- 
tiplies permanent differences, — and that, owing to his im- 
perfect acquaintance with the French language, he has ine 
dulged in many groundless and absurd strictures on the orni- 
thology of Buffon. His translator has judiciously retrenched 
several of his crude criticisms, exposed the inaccuracy of 
others, admits the justice of genuine corrections, and discusses 
his references with patience and perspicuity. The treatment 


which he had previously received from the uncourteous 
Spaniard 
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Spaniard might have justified his silence, or his .contempt : 
but, as the charges so broadly preferred against him have been 
maliciously circulated, without any notice of the reply which 
they have called forth, we think it is but fair to confront the 
author and his translator, and allow the public to form their 
own judgment.—In his exposition of the common characters of 
the Bataras, then, M. pr Azara thus arraigns the veracity and 
the probity of the very person who has since so eminently 
contributed to improve and to diffuse his lucubrations : | 


* That he might testify his gratitude, and pay a compliment to 
Sonnini de Mfanoncour, Buffon thus expresses himself ; * These latter 
[the Ant-eaters } appear to me to form a new genus, an idea for which 
we are wholly indebted to the researches of M. Sénnini de Manoncour, 
whom I have already often quoted, because he has profoundly studied. 
the history of foreign birds, of which he has presented to the King’s 
cabinet more than 160 species, He has also had the goodness to 
communicate to me all the observations which he had occasion to 
make in the course of his travels in Senegal and America ; and from 
these very observations, I have collected the history and descriptions 
of a great many birds, particularily of the ant-eaters.” © It 3s thus 
that my author writes; and I, for my part, read him with great pity, 
when | perceive that he does not tell the truth, and that he relates 
merely false and alleged information. This Scsnini de Manoncour 
gives to the family of birds in question the name of ant-eaters, be- 
cause, says he, they eat and destroy a great number of ants, whose 
facurus, or immense habitations, they demolish :—but it is proper to 
mention that these birds do. not eat a single ant, and I might add 
that scarcely any of these insects inhabit the same country with 
them. He assures us that these ant-caters never, or very seldom, 
perch on trees, that they run on the ground, hke partridges, and are, 
therefore, at Cayenne, called Jitle partridges. Very well} all this ts 
false ; the dataras cannot walk ; their progressive motion is tardy, 
constrained, and performed by leaps, like that of birds which frequent 
brush-wocd and hedges ; they alight on the ground only to seize 
the caterpillars and insects which they perceive on the surface ; they 

erch almost constantly ; and their inflated plumage is very dif- 
ae from that of any bird which is much addicted to flying or 
walking. If they are accidentally called (tle partridges at Cayenne, 
it is certainly not because they move and run on the ground, /ike par- 
tridges, but probably because the boys in Cayenne, as in Paraguay, 
may be accustomed to give the name of partridge to every bud of 
which the plumage has a painted appearance. According to 
Manoncour, these birds live in bands, or troops ; whereas they are 
always found solitary, or in pairs : — he alleges that their tongue is 
furnished towards the point with small cartilaginous and fleshy fila. 
ments; while, on the contrary, its conformation is such as I have just 
described ;—he gives them a tail and wings so short as to be of little 
service in supporting and regulating their flight in the open air: but: 
we must remark. that, if the dataras of this traveller have a short tail, 
he must either have clipt it with scissors, or plucked it out, and poy 
an another 
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another in its place. His observation that the claw of the hind toe, 
it: these ant-eaters, is longer and more arched than the fore claws, 
must appear ridiculous in the eyes of any person who is in the least 
accustomed to examine the feet of birds, because it is an almost 
general character. He assures us that his ant-eaters shun inhabited 
places ; that they live in deep and remote forests ; and, that, except 
the principal species, which are few in number, it is rare to find, 
among any of the others, two individuals perfectly alike ; a circum- 
stance wh.ch he ascribes to the facility with which the smail species 
mitermingle, and produce cross breeds. All this is false; the Lataras 
generally haunt inclosures and bushes, either near to or remote from 
houses in the country, and never penetrate into extensive woods ; and 
they constitute true species, whos¢ colours, forms, and dimeasions, are 
constant, and perfectly distinct. Soantni alleges that the ant-eaters 
utter a cry, which varies in the different species, though in most of 
them it is very extraordinary ; but these birds-have no other cry than 
that which I have mentioned. He describes one nest for all the 
species ; and thus we may judge of the confidenge to which he is in- 
titled. He affirms that the flesh of most of these birds is unfit for 
eating ; that it has an oily and disagreeable taste ; and that the 
digested mixture of ants and other insects, which they swallow, 
exhales a noisome cdour, when they are opened. If such were the 
necessary results of insectivorous habits, they would not be limited to 
the ataras ; since, generally speaking, all the birds of America feed 
on insects, in preference to any thing else. I never opened dataras, 
nor have I any desire to eat them ; yet I do not believe the assertion 
of Sonnint de Manoncour; and 1 appeal to posterity, and to those who 
have ready access to the Parisian Museum of Natural History, 
recommending chiefly to their attentive examination the alarum 
thrush, the coraya, and the other ant-eaters, the caica, the arada. and 
the Cayenne Buzzard. 1 hope that they will perceive the marks of 


the scissors which have been employed in shortening the tails of. 


these birds, the strokes of the pencil by which their plumage has 
been disguised, and the traces of the hand which has substituted an 
extraneous tail, instead of that which was pulled away.’ 


Let us now listen to Sonnini’s reply : 


‘ Although ‘Voltaire, who has ridiculed the theory of Buffon rela- 
tive to the beds of marine shells which are discavered in the bosom 
of the highest mountains, acknowleges that the eloquent naturalist 
had treated him somewhat roughly, yet he professes his unwilling- 
ness to quarrel about shells. I cannot reckon feathers a more serious 
cause of altercation ; and certainly I am not more disposed to be 
angry than the poet of Ferney, though M. pz Azara, who is no 
more Veltaire than I am Buffon, has chosen not only to attack but 
to insult me. I have too much respect for the public and for myself 
to reply in the same tone, and to make use of the same weapons ; 
they are unknown to me, but familiar, it should seem, to M. ve 
AzaRAy, svho has recourse to them on all occasions, in his eternal 
invectives against Buffon, consisting in a great measure of pretended 
sliscussions in ornithology; — discussione which Ihave suppressed in my 
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translation, because they always proceed on false data, and teach us 
nothing eise than the fretful humour with which the Spanish travel- 
ler regarded the French naturalist; —but whatever I may and ought 
to do, in the case of another, is strictly prohibited in my own 3 and, 
accordingly | have neither altered nor retrenched a single syllable in 
this article of the dataras. 

‘I might naturally expect to share in the abuse which was directed 
at the individual whose labours [ had participated ; and most cer- 
tainly I have not been disappointed. If, on the one hand, M. ne 
AZARA, In various parts of his work, pushes his discretion so far as 
not to acknowlege that his observations confirm my own, he is, on 
the other hand, solicitous to punish me severely for the esteem with 
which Buffon honoured me, and for certain articles in the New Dice 
tionary of Natural History, in which I have shewn that, whenever the 
Spanish author gives the freest scope to his virulence against the 
French writer, his blunders are then almost invariably the most 
egregious and complete. 

¢ Such, precisely, is the predicament in which he stands with ree 
spect to myself ; never was that Sonnini- de Manoncour, to adopt 
M. pve Azara’s polite phraseology, more decidedly in the right 
than at the very moment when opprobrious language was addressed 
to him, with so much vehemeuce, from Paraguay, from Spain, and 
various quarters of the world. Posterity, whose testimony M. pg 
Azara invokes,—posterity, if ever that term shall apply to him, or 
to myself,—will appreciate the value and determine the name of that 
indecent criticism, of which he makes me the object ; and he will, 
perhaps, blush for having published it, when I shall have shewn that 
the foundation on which it rests has no reality nor existence. M. pz 
Azara has, in fact, committed a grievous mistake concerning the 
birds in question, since, in one word, his dataras are not my ant-eaters, 
If passion were compatible with the exercise of the reasoning power, 
the slightest attention, the most simple and superficial reflection, 
might have convinced the observer of Paraguay that birds, so very 
different in their external forms and natural habits, could not be ine 
eluded in the same family. Whoever. will compare the account 


‘which M. pe Azara gives of the dataras, with what I have men. 


tioned of the ant-eaters, will be satisfied that features of dissimilarity, 
as numerous as they are striking, evidently separate these birds from 
one another. M. pe Azara, it is true, affirms, with as much 
decency as good breeding, that I have equally imposed on the publie 
in all that I have advanced concerning the manners, habits, and cone 
formation of the ant-eaters ; yet no inhabitant of French Guiana, 
nor any mulatto or negro hunter, is ignorant that the alarum-thrush, 
for example, (and ] quote that species as the most remarkable, ) never 
approaches habitations, nor quits the great forests, which it fills with 
sounds that have been aptly compared to those of an alarumeclock. 
With regard to the charge imputed to me by M. pe Azara, of 
having disfigured the stuffed specimens of ant-caters, it 1s absolutely 
ridiculous, to say nothing worse. It was in 1774 that I consigned 
to the King’s cabinet a numerous collection of birds from our sete 


tlements in Guiana, among which there happened, {for the first time, 
to 
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to be included, several species of ant-eaters. Since that period, very 
frequent transmissions of birds from the same quarter of America to 
the royal cabinet have taken place : and the ant-eaters, which formed 
part of them, resembled in all respects those which I had conveyed 
hither. To suppose that the inhabitants of Cayenne had come to a 
common understanding to cut short or pull out. the tails of these 
birds, and to colour their plumage with the pencil, would be as 
absurd as to suspect me of taking the same, trouble, in order that the 
ant-eaters, which I observed in 1774, might not resemble the dataras 
which M. ps Azara was destined to describe thirty years afterward. 

‘ For the rest, these very unseemly attacks on the part of M. ps 
Azaza have not prevented me, in the course of this work, from 
doing him all the justice to which he is intitled ; and from represent- 
ing him, if not as endued with much instruction in natural history, 
or much conversant in the art of comparative discussion, as at least a 
very good observer.’ 


Much of the oblique and useless commentary, in which the 
Spanish writer has so gratuitously indulged, appears to have 
originated in his want of a familiar acquaintance with the 
principles of systematic arrangement; a defect of education 
which the pages of Buffon were little calculated to remedy, and 
which often led him to fancy generic and specific identities 
where none existed. A more cautious and scrupulous in- 
vestigation of his references might have rescued him from the 
charge of hasty and unavailing criticism, and have placed in a 
more conspicuous point of view the extent of his discoveries 
and the soundness of his understanding. From the means of 
such investigation, he was unavoidably precluded in the wilds 
of South America: but, in the Spanish capital, and with the 
facilities of communication with Paris, which he enjoyed, he 
might have commanded them to their fullest extent. For the 
disgusting rudeness of manner, which characterizes his un- 
seasonable strictures, we can devise no other apology than that 
which we have hazarded in the commencement of our report. 

The maps, which accompany these volumes, form a very 
desirable supplement to their contents : but only seven qua- 
drupeds, and four birds, are delineated in the plates. © Muir. 
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now, in consequence of the political circumstances which have 
led. to this event, we scem to contemplate it with scarcely an 
feelings of joy. Yet we ought to congratulate the world that, 
out of the mass of evils with which Europe has of late been: 
so grievously afflicted, this good, at least, has arisen; and it is 
a-source of some consolation that the enemy, in his lawless 
strides to universal empire, has, in this one instance, served 
the cause of humanity, and, probably without suspecting it, has 
opened the door for the extension of Protestantism. Persecu- 
tion is the cause of Satan, Toleration is that of Truth. What 
happier omen can offer itself, than the determination of govern- 
ments not to dishonour Christianity by any fire and faggot 
logic ;—what is more promising than to sce religionists, of all 
persuasions, disclaiiming the employment of violence and 
cruelty in church-matters, and leaving the issue of theological 
controversy to be decided by enlightened reason and the 
authority of the Holy Scriptures ? Do we look back with 
horror on the soul-appalling scenes of inquisitorical atrocity ? 
Have our hearts been torn and convulsed with agony by the 
mere recital of the tortures and auto-da-fés, inflicted by order 
of that which has been falsely called the Holy Ofice ? hen 
what ought to be our transport on being assured that this 
bloody tribunal is overturned, and that it no longer remains to 
alarm, torment, and enslave mankind !_ Herein Bonaparte has 
been “ the minister of God for good ;”—herein he has * not 
borne the sword in vain ;” —- and strongly as we reprobate the 
wicked invasion of Spain, we cannot but regard him, in his 
destruction of the Inquisition, as an instrument in the hand of 
Providence for the furtherance of the Protestant faith. What 
is to be the new order of things, in the political world, which 
this extraordinary man is to be the means of introducing, we 
shall not undertake minutely to predict: but it very clearly ap- 

ears that he is appointed to throw down the spiritual tyranny 
of the Church of Rome, in order that the religion of reason 
and evidence may have fair play, and in course obtain a more 
extended empire. 

Espousing the cause of Protestantism on no superficial ex- 
amination, and feeling that enthusiasm which results from 
deep conviction, we have been carried into this train of reflec- 
tion by the first sentence of the work before us. It will be 
perceived with pleasure that not only is the destruction of this 
bloody tribunal (originally erected under the pretext of sup-= 
pressing heresies) announced, but that, even in the country 
which has been disgraced by the massacres of St. Bartholomew 
and by the revocation of the edict of Nantz, the doctrine of 


toleration and the rights of private judgment are maintained ; 
| . an 
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and that the lawfulness of the interference of temporal 
authority in matters of conscience is denied. So far, good 
principles appear to be gaining an ascendancy 3 and towards 
preventing the return of those pestiferous maxims which have 
so long degraded, stupified, and afflicted the human race, this 
history of the Inquisition cannot fail to be of great service. 
‘Yo raise the indignation of Europe against this scourge of 
humanity was the professed object of M. Lavatié£r, in the 
volumes before us ; and the spirit and feeling with which the 
whole is composed, while they are creditable to his own heart, 
will be in perfect unison with those of all consistent protest- 
ants. 

The author endeavours to trace the history of ecclesiastical 
persecution to its rise, and strongly reprobates the conduct of 
Constantine the Great ; who, by converting the i ater throne 
of the Cxsars into a metaphysical chair, opened the door to all 
the subsequent miseries which oppressed the human race, under 
the plausible pretext of suppressing religious errors. On this 
fatal misteke was engrafted the power of the Popes ; who, 

after a variety of expedients to increase their domineering and 
oppressive tyranny over princes, as well as over their subjects, 
invested St. Dominick with the first inquisitorial power, at 
‘Thoulouse, in the beginning of the eleventh century. It ts 
well known wit = what sanguinary fanaticism this priest, this 
ostensible minister of the God of Peace, fulminated his crue 
and exterminating vengeance against the poor unoffensive and 
defenceless Albigenses, and Valdenses, or Vanudos*, whose 
simple creed and pure morality were alike displeasing to the 
vitiated clergy of that age. Arnaud cf Bresse, who is con- 
sidered as 2 founder of this sect, be; zan his career by preaching 
azainst the corruptions of the Romish priests, and marking the 
dissonance which subsisted between their exhortations and their 
example. By thus appealing to glaring facts, the eyes of the 
people were opened, and his followers became numerous. 
What was Rome to do in this extremity, when truth, reason, 
and virtue were against her? In the true spirit of the gospel, 
she resolved to terrify if she could not persuade, to exter- 
minate if she could not convince. At all events, Rome de- 
termined to make these people think as she did, and pray as 
she did; to believe or die, —to take the mass or mount the 
scaffold, —was the only alternative left them. 

¢ That the Albigenses, (observes the author,) according to 
the rules of Catholicism, were in anerror, is a matter which I 
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* The former took their name from the city of 4/Li, their cradle ; 
the latter from the pays de Vaud. 
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neither wish to examine nor to excuse: but that they displayed 
all the virtues which natural reason requires of man is very cer- 
tain.’ Yet with all this purity of life they were a dangerous 

eople in the eye of the see of Rome, because their defection 
from the Catholic church diminished the revenue which she 
drew from the faithful. Against these heretics, therefore, a 
war of the most savage and ferocious kind was waged ; every 
feeling of humanity was suspended ; and Popish vengeance 
seems to have been executed by the furies of hell. A deso- 
lating force was marched into the country ; and on the storm- 
ing of Beziers, a town of Languedoc, by the Catholic army, 
fanaticism let loose all her rage. Men and women, old and 


- young,’ says M. Lava.ér, * were massacred without distinc- 
3 


tion; and when the soldiers asked the Abbé de Citeaux by 
what mark they were to know a Catholic from an Albigense, 
his answer was, ‘ Kill all : God will know those that belong to 
him.” ‘The churches were not respected; and not only on the 
very altars did they massacre those who had fled thither for pro- 
tection, but, in order to make dispatch in immolating their vic- 
tims, they closed the doors of several churches, and then 
set them on fire, that the flames might devour those whom 
the sword had spared. It is reckoned that 60,000 persons 
perished in this affair. 

Similar butcherics, for the ho..our of what priests were then 
pleased to call religion, followed at Carcassone and at ‘Tous 
louse 3; and it is horrible to think how much the poor Albigenses 
sutiered. Nothing less than the annihilation of their towns, 
the burning of their villages, the desolation of their country, 


and in short the extermination of their race, could satisfy the 


vengeance of the court of Rome. When scenes hke these 
were acted in France, she has indeed little reason to exult in the 
circumstance that the Inquisition was never actually established 
in her territory. ‘These horrors prefaced and paved the way 
for the erection of this tribunal. Since armies of crusaders 
were found to be expensive engines against heretics, the Inqui- 
sition was substituted in their place; and that the Popes did 
not mis-calculate on its influence, the history before us too fully 
demonstrates. —It may be worthy of notice in this place that 
the revival of letters took place about the time of the establish- 
ment of inquisitorial tribunals for the punishment of heresy,; 
and that the renascence of inquiry commenced with the adoption 
of one of the most cruel projects that were ever invented in order 
to suppress it: but if the antidote was administered with the 
oison, the effect of the former was slow compared with that 
of the latter ; and ages elapsed before the world became sufh- 


ciently enlightened by philosophy and the genuine rays of reve- 
| ‘lation, 
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lation, to perceive the folly of persecution for truth-sake, and 
the degradation to which it was reduced by priestly domination. 
Perhaps neither science nor Christianity would have been able 
to destroy the chains which the court of Rome had prepared 
for the human race, had not Providence aided their efforts by 
the invention of printing ; which, by multiplying copies of the 
Scriptures and other books, diffused learning among the mil- 
lion, and rendered knowlege too general for public toleration 
of persecution. 

Speaking of the views of the Popes in the establishment of 
the Inquisition, and of the effects which must have resulted 
from the universal submission to its power, the author re- 
marks : 


‘ Never was the independence of the human race more completely 
menaced, and, since the invasion of the Moors, never was Europe in 
more imminent danger. ‘The Inquisition being once established be- 
yond the Alps, as it began to be in Italy, and as the Popes had pro- 
jected it, nothing was left to guarantee the authority of monarchs ; 
the nobles of different nations would have been like mere herds, whose 
lives depended on the hatred or caprice of a monk ; while the people 
would have been affected in their relations, in their industry, com= 
merce, and dearest interests; every generous sentiment would have been 
stifled, knowlege regarded as a crime, all discoveries proscribed, and 
all industry paralyzed. Europe would then have resembled an im- 
mense tomb, into which had been thrown, defenceless and motionless, 
kings debased and trembling, nobles without honour and glory, and 
people without law and energy: while throughout this vast field, 
made barren by ignorancé, only the pride of Popes remained. At 
the foot of this monument of authority, were seen the sole inheritor 
of all the annihilated authorities ; scaffolds prepared to destroy reason 
and knowlege ; and executioners, who, leaving crimes in peace, di- 
rected all their vengeance against those who dared tothink. Let no 
One accuse me of having over-charged the picture. I call on a 
neigbouring people, who have been oppressed by the Inquisition, to 
speak to the fact. If 4 have said too much, let them rise up and 
contradict me.’ Vol.i. p. 149. 


The success of the Popes in Italy induced them to try the 
experiment in other countries: but the Germans, to their ho- 
nour be it recorded, manfully refused to admit the Inquisition 
among them; and the French vigorously protested against its 
regular establishment in their country, though the cruel perse- 
cutions af Grandier, Armagnac, Calas, &c. are horrid proofs of 
their having adopted its principles and spirit. Even in Spain, 
this inquisitorial tribunal was for a considerable time resisted : 
but at last the Popes, aided by Targuemada and Ximenes, suc- 
ceeded in placing the peninsula under its iron dominion. 
M. Lava.xée details all the circumstances which led to its 
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establishment in the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella; with the 
fires which were lighted up, in consequence, for the burnittg 


at the same time that he laments its degradation : 


*"" P. 204-6. * No portion of history (he observes) presents a spectacle 
so extraordinary as that of Spain in the 15th and s6th centuries. To 
judge of the Spaniards of that epoch by those of the present would 
be to’ commit the grossest error. We must not suppose that the 
character of the modern Spaniard was the national character ; it is 
that which he has contracted. Though their gravity, their bravery, 
their haughtiness, and their laziness, have become proverbial through- 
out Europe, if we attend to those traits, we shall perceive only the 
mask and not the man. Why this mask? The Inquisition affords an 
answer, ‘The permanence of a tribunal always at hand to punish every. 
indiscreet word, as we punish a real crime, has enchained their tongues, 
frozen their looks, paralyzed their feelings, and depressed their de- 
‘portment ; and we recognize under the name of gravity that which 
13 the mere effect of habitual constraint. A man who,’ in order to 


secure his life, is forced to renounce all the tenderness of nature,—to 


dread the ear of his friends, the presence of his servants, and even the 
insecurity of the walls,—must necessarily grow timid: for a hundred 
years back, therefore, we have not seen the Spaniards making a 
figure among warlike nations: bullies rather than soldiers, the night 
presides over their duels ; to provoke a rival, to surprise a serenade 
( fondre sur une serenade), or to become the janissaries of a monk, 
formed the whole of their exploits. As to their courage, they are 
more indebted for the reputation of it to their dress than to their ac- 
tions ; their vast spreading hats, their enormous mustathios, their 
large cloaks and long swords, give them the air of a bully, which is 
mistaken for courage ; while this mode of equipment, by hiding every 
person under one uniform envelope, is calculated for their escape more 
easily from the eyes of the familiars of the Inquisition. Their serious 
and severe look we charge with pride, when we ought to attribute it 
to the melancholy and incessant inquietude of their minds, haunted 
every moment with this idea, that not even the profession of all the 
virtues and the discharge of every duty, including those of reli- 
gion, can shelter them from being denounced, taken to prison, and: 
often from being sacrificed. As long as the authority of the Inqui- 
sition extended only to the Moors, to infidels, heretics, and Jews, 
the Spaniards preserved their primitive character: but, when its 
leaden hand came to lic heavy on themselves, then the shades 
which I have just traced began to spread, and to become every 

more general ; and they were at last mistaken, by all those who 


da y. 
did not give themselves the trouble of deeply examining and coms 


paring, for the spirit of the nation, when in fact they were only the 
result of precautions instigated by terror, more easily to conceal the’ 


true national character,’ 


- We were perfectly aware of the use which would be made 


pf this comparative view of the Spaniards of antient ‘and of 
a modern 
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modern times: we were prepared to hear of the gracious 
steps lately taken to assist them in the recovery of their 
genuine character ; and we had not to travel many pages before 
we came to the grand finale of this political disquisition : 


‘ At the epoch at which Ferdinand and Isabella sat on’ the 
Spanish throne, the people were warlike, active, industrious, witty, 


amiable, sensible, and polished ; and such they will become again, 
when the salutary and protecting constitution, which the benefactor of 


the world has just given to them, shall have totally removed the mask 
which terror forced them to assume, and shall help them to restore 
that primitive physiognomy which the horrible and gloomy power of 
the Inquisition had effaced,’ | 


This compliment to Bonaparte is rendered more flattering 
by the contrast which is drawn between his conduct and that 
of the English, who are represented as sending their armies to 
Spain for the purpose of protecting the Inquisition, which he 
had abolished. It is unnecessary to combat this mis-statement, 
and to draw a picture of our generous efforts to aid the cause 
of a people struggling for their independence against French 
aggression ; yet it is to be lamented that we lost the oppor- 
tunity of gaining to ourselves the honour of abolishing the In- 
quisition, by making its immediate suppression the condition 
of our assistance. 

Lamentable as were the effects of the establishment of this 
tribunal in Spain, its introduction is attributed to the ambition 
of the two proud monks, Torquemada and Ximenes; the former of 
whom used it to open the way for him to the Cardinalate, and 
the latter to secure himself in the office of prime minister. 
How dearly did Spain pay for their elevation! ‘The Inquisi« 
tion, having by virtue of the bulls of Sixtus IV. been estab« 
lished in the kingdoms of Arragon, Valencia, and Castile, and 
a few years afterward throughout all Spain, Torquemada was 
made a Cardinal and Grand Inquisitor. ‘ Of this high dignity 
he shewed himself worthy ; he held it fourteen years, pros 
ceeded against. more than 100,000 persons, condemned 6000 
to the flames, enriched his order by their effects, and died in 
the odour of holiness.’ — Be this odour of holiness what it may, 
we are confident that it will not prevent the memory of Zor- 
guemada from stinking to the remotest ages. Such wretches 
as he, Bonner, and Jeffries, are intitled to the eternal execra- 
tion of mankind ; and the cause of virtue is served by a 
marked detestation of their character. 

Not satisfied with degrading and persecuting the people, 
this insolent tribunal held itself superior to Kings, and, under 
the pretext of heresy, vilified ‘their fame and insulted their 


ashes. We do not recollect that Dr. Robertson has taken 
en Tia notice 
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notice of the circumstance : but M. Lava.vtée informs. us. 
that Charles V. not having espoused the Inquisition, the 
soundness of his faith was in revenge called in question, after 
his decease, by the members of the Holy Office. No sooner 
was he dead, than they visited the cell which he occupied in 
the monastery of St.. Justus, and on the walls of which the 
Emperor had written: some sentences on justification and grace, 
These sentences, they pretended, savoured of Lutheranism : 
but their holy rage knew no bounds, when, on opening the 


will of Charles V., they found very few pious legacies, and no 


provision for saying masses. ‘ What a crime for a King to 
die without leaving money to monks for saying prayers !’ 

The introduction of the Inquisition into Portugal is thus 
rélated : } 


P. 257. ¢ History has shewn with what address Torquemada carried 
on his project in Spain, and what success attended it. A monk of 
his own order employed neither so much time nor so much finesse to 
introduce the Inquisition at Lisbon. This monk, in 1557, in the 
reign of John III. presented himself to the King, producing a brief 
from Pope Paul IV., of which he satd he was the bearer, and by which 
the creation of a tribunal of the Inquisition was ordained. It 1s ne- 
cessary to advert to these times of ignorance and superstition, and to 
call to mind the shameful slavery in which the court of Rome held 
Kings, in order to conceive the little caution which. was employed in 
ascertaining the truth of this monk’s pretensions, and the reality of 
his mission. He spoke :—they heard, trembled, and obeyed. A Grand 
Inquisitor was appointed ; he selected his agents ; the tribunal was 
created, arranged, and installed ; it entered on its functions ; and 
in a few months the prisons were crammed with victims, blood 
flowed, and the Tagus was empurpled : but it was only on the newly 
converted Jews that its rage was exerted. 

¢ In the mean time, the truth was divulged, and it was discovered 
that this monk was an impostor, that he had received no mission from 
the holy see, and that his brief was a forgery. He was consequenily 
arrested, tried, convicted, and sentenced to the gallies. It may be 
thought that this discovery would necessarily lead to the suppression 
of an institution which owed its origin to an imposture : but no 
such thing. They did not so much as dream of its abolition, and 
the Inquisition continued its cruelties.’ 


The audacity of a tribunal thus surreptitiously introduced 
surpassed all that had been witnessed even in Spain and Italy: | 
but, for the details of its tyrannical and oppressive proceedings, 
and for the reflections of the historian, we must refer the 
readér to the book. 

At Venice, the government was awake to the evils resulting 
from. what.was called, by a strange profanation of the name, the 
Holy Office 3 and when the senators at last submitted to its in. 
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troduction, they clogged it with such restrictions, and exercised 
Over it so vigilant a superintendance, that the Popes were moy- 
tified by the issue of the experiment. ‘The Venetians, by an 
extraordinary energy, counteracted the efforts often made by 
the Inquisitors to extend their authority, and prevented. their 
affected zeal against heresy from invading the functions of 
government. ‘This part of the work contains many interesting 
particulars which we are obliged to pass over: but, though we 
are constrained to use brevity, we are bound to make. this 
general statement, in justice to the author. | , 

When M. LavaLLiz comes to describe the processes of 
this horrid tribunal, and to depict the cruelties which. it prac 
tised on its devoted victims, he laments the revolting nature of 
this branch of his office ; and every reader of the least humanity 
must participate in his feelings. ¢ A man once seized by the 
officers of the Inquisition finds himself alone’ on the earth. 
Arrested in the midst of his friends, his family, and his domes- 
tics, no one dares to undertake his defence. Having passed 
the threshold of the Inquisition, he is dead to the world; 
terror imposes silence on his nearest relations ; and they dare 
not even mention his name.’—He was often immured for many 
months in prison before he was admitted to an audience ; he 
knew not the crime of which he was accused, nor the name of 
his accusers ; tortures were employed to make him confess ; 
and when he was condemned. to the flames of an auto da fé, 
the pretext for the butchery was, that the people were thus 
confirmed in the Catholic religion. What a scandal to the 
human race that such a tribunal should have ever existed, and 
have existed so long! ‘Well does M. Lava.iéz remark, at 
the end of the first volume, that, when we unroll this tissue of 
horrors, we can scarcely believe ourselves to be awake. 

We are taken in the secend volume to the Portuguese esta- 
blishment at Goa, in the East Indies ; where scenes similar to 
those which had been acted on the banks of the Tagus were 
displayed. Instances of the oppressive and sangumary mea- 
sures of the Inquisition are here repeated ; and a very curious 
and interesting narrative of a Frenchman, who had settled as a 
physician at Daman, occupies many pages. it is transcribed 
as the authentic testimony of the sufferer himself ; who, after 
a series of cruelties, inflicted on account of a few unguarded 
expressions, or through the jealousy of the governor, was for- 
tunate enough to survive, to be returned to Europe as a galley- 
slave, and to be released at the solicitation of the French mi- 
nister at Lisbon. ‘The story is long : but, admitting the truth 
wf the account, it is very properly inserted in a history of the 

Ii 3 Inquisition. 
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Inquisition. This Frenchman had groaned nearly four years 
under its iron rod, having been arrested August 24, 1673, and 
released on the 30th of June, 1677. The case of Father 
Ephraim, from Tavernier, is subjoined, with others, to prove 
on what slender charges the vengeance of this office was 


exercised. . . 
~ To manifest the hostility of the Inquisition to the progress 


of knowlege, the author cites the circumstances which occur- 
xed at Madrid relative to the proposed Spanish version of Dr. 


Robertson’s History of America, Though this work had been 


‘approved by the Spanish literati, and though it had obtained 


for its celebrated author the honour .f being elected a mem- 
ber of the Royal Academy at Madrid, the Inquisition con- 
demned the proposed translation; and in the month of 
erate 1779, an edict appeared, prohibiting the reading of it 
throughout all Spain. Other instances are produced, to shew 


hhow this sword of Damorles, constantly suspended over the 


head of genius, must have restrained all its noblest exertions ; 
and how impossible it was for philosophy and eloquence to 
display their awakening powers under such a soul-appalling in- 
stitution. Eyery idea of reform was stifled in its birth, and 
the sentiment of an honest indignationfat vice dared not clothe 
itself in expression. ‘The thunders,’ says the author, ¢ which 
were so often discharged by Bossuet and Bourdaloue against 
the unbecoming levities of the priesthood, would have been 
heavy crimes in the eyes of these inquisitorial monks ; and the 
Lutvin of Boileau would have conducted him to an aute da fe. 

M. LayaLée relieves the monotony of his history with a 
smile, when he exemplifies the stupid opposition of these in- 
quisitors to the progress of science : 


‘If an eclipse takes place, if a comet makes its appearance, if 
thunders roll, and exhalations enflame the atmosphere, woe be to that 
philosopher who dares to assign natura] causes for these parents, 
It is more adyantageous to perceive in them the manifestations of 
Divine wrath, which can be appeased only by prayers ; and it is no 
more than right for the people to pay those whose business it is to 
offer supplications to heaven for averting the-evils with which they 
are menaced. Are you a naturalist 2? Do you study ichthyology ? 
take care how you describe the stomach of a whale ; for know that 


2 whale swallowed Jonah.’ 

More of this pleasantry follows : but the author soon relapses 
into gloomy accounts of inquisitorial atrocity, He cone - 
cludes the narrative part of his work with the very affecting 
story of Don Estavan, a rich inhabitant of Mexico; who 


iQ 1702, at the age of fifty-four, having quitted South America ~ 
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to spend the remainder of his days in Old Spain, the place of 
his nativity, was arrested by the officers of the Inquisition, soon 
after his landing at Lisbon, on the deposition of the master of 
the inn at which he lodged, who was instigated to inform 
against him, merely by the hope of obtaining a part of his trea- 


.Sures. He was thrown into a dungeon ; from which, after 


much suffering, he was liberated by the singular address and 
dexterity of his negro servant, Zamora. ‘This anecdote haé-all 
the air of a novel ; and, as it cannot fail of being read with 
interest, it makes no improper finale to the narrative portion of 
these volumes. 

The last part of M. Lavatxér’s labours displays the impolicy 
of the Kings of Spain in protecting the Inquisition, and as- 
signs the reason of its more fatal operation in that country 
than in Italy. He moreover exposes the absurdities of 
preachers and writers in favour of the Inquisition ; (quoting 
from one of the latter, amiong other nonsense, the curieus as- 
sertion that “ God was the first Grand Inquisitor and Adam 
and Eve the first heretics; that Jesus Christ was also an In- 
quisitor, and commenced his mission by the death of Herod 3”) 
—depicts the extreme luxury in which the Grand Inquisitors 
lived ;—-and takes his leave of the reader by displaying the 
decree of Napoleon, by which this horrid engine of spiritual 
and temporal tyranny is abolished for ever. | 

M. Lava.xée has specified in his preface the authorities 
which he has consulted in the compilation of his. history ; and 
he subjoins, in an Appendix, extracts from original documents, 
containing the forms of proceeding in ‘the Holy Office, which 
have now for the first time seen the light. These volumes are 
also enriched with plates ; one of which is copied from Lim- 
borch’s work, translated by Dr. Chandler. The frontispiece 
to Vol. I. exhibits the Standard of the Inquisition, taken at 
Valladolid ; and that of Vol. II. displays the crosses and seal 
used by this ofhce. 

It is unnecessary to add that this work is composed with 

reat spirit, and breathes those sentiments which must animate 


< 


all truly enlightened minds. | Moy: 
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Arr. IV. B.S.Nav’s Grundsetze des Valkerseerechts, &0. 3 ives, 
Nav’s Maxims of Maritime Law. Hamburg. — : 


J chien Law was first reduced to a code, .or systems 
among the Rhodians, whose enactments were pleaded in. 
the Roman courts ag rules of decision, under‘Julius Cesar and 
‘Augustus, and were formally recognized as law by Vespasian 


and his successors. 
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The common and statute law of, sea-matters, handed down 
from the antients, partly by this Rhodian code, and partly by 
tradition, was first naturalized among the moderns under the 
title of Consclato del Mare. This code received in 1075 the 
papal sanction, and thus became in Christian countries a bind- » 
ing law among nations: it was first printed at Barcelona in 
1502, and was translated into Dutch, with technical skill, in 
1704. 

Independently of this Mediterranean Sea-law, a great mass of 
peculiar usage had grown up among the maritime nations of the 
north, by which the several Anseatic cities regulated their 
arbitration of commercial difficulties. This Baltic, or Anseatic, 
law was first reduced to writing at Wissby, and printed at Copen- 
hagen in 1505, in a dialect much resembling the Anglo-Saxon. 
The first English translation appeared in 1536: but it belongs 
to the due illustration of our naval origin to republish the text, 
as well as the version. 

Maritime Law may be divided into natural and positive: the 
natural being that which results from the inferences of equity 5 
and the positive being that which results from the specific con- 
ventions of nations. ‘The same rules of morality which unite 
men in families, and which form families into commonwealths, 
also link together these commonwealths as members of the great 
society of mankind. States, like private men, are liable to 
injury and susceptible of benefit from each other ; it is there- 
fore their interest, as well as their duty, to reverence, to prac- 
tise, and to inforce those ‘rules of justice which control and 
restrain injury, or which regulate and augment benefit. The 
collection of those rules constitutes the natural law of states. 
Other collections of rules, however, exist, which have grown 
out of temporary relations and specific treaties ; which, instead 
of contemplating all nations as equal in their rights, concede 
peculiar privileges to favoured states by special agreement, or 
put under ban the obnoxious nations by avowed and definite 
prohibitions. ‘ These collections of rules constitute the positive 
law of states. — M. Nav’s object in the work before us is to 
furnish a brief sketch both of the natural and the positive law 
of nations respe;‘ing maritime affairs, which is now established 
between the principalities of Europe. However difficult it may 
be to inforce alaw, which has tribunals indeed, but not polices 
officers, yet the definition and promulgation of it produce 
wholesome effects on public opinion, which re-acts on the 
measures of governments, and on the decisions of courts of 
justice. If the tribunals of every country were to exhibit the 
noble independence which has illustrated the Prize-Court of 
Bombay, and to treat the law of nations as paramount to the 
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instructions of local sovereigns, it would not bea dead letter, 
or an impotent command, but would encircle the earth with 
the girdle of justice. : 

' An Introduction delineates the author’s plan. Next follow 
a definition and a subdivision of interenational sea-law, if we 
may be allowed the expression. ‘The ocean is first considered ; 
then the narrower seas ; and the ripary or shore-inhabiting 
people are divided into maritime wations, and maritime powers. 
A law of privilege exists, somewhat more favourable to the 
latter, which was usurpation, and is become prescriptiorl. | 

An historic sketch succeeds of the literature and progress of 
maritime law. Castor of Rhodes is the earliest writer on the 
subject whose name has been preserved : he flourished under 
Augustus: but his work is lost. The Aiistoria navalis antiqua 
of Rivius, printed in London in 1633, is quoted with meri- 
torious curiosity. The two Commentaries of Heyne on the 
treaties of the Carthaginians relative to navigation, which were 
printed at Gottingen in 1780, are duly consulted. ‘Tyre, 
Carthage, Alexandria, Cyrene, Miletus, Rhodes, &c., may be 
considered as the Anseatic cities of antiquity. Though founded 
perhaps by pirates, a period of prosperity arrived, when th 
formed local alliances to suppress piracy, and to introducé by 
concert the principles of justice. Many of the Rhodian laws, 
which were in fact the laws common to the antient mercantile 
world, have been preserved in the Pandects. | 

In the modern world, the Venetians first revived the mari- 
time jurisprudence of antiquity. ‘Their naval wars against the 
Arabs in the ninth century gave occasion to the institution of 
prize-courts. Formaleoni’s essay, Sulla Nautica antica dei Venezi- 
anit, which was printed in 1783, supplies curious information 
on this head. The town of Amalfi, an independent republic 
on the Neapolitan coast, acquired a high reputation for impar- 
tiality of jurisdiction : appeals were made to its laws by Vene- 
tians, Genoese, and Sicilians } and they became cosmopoliti-' 
cally authoritative, like the Rhodian code of the antients. - 

The Zabula Amalfitana was enlarged and incorporated in the 
twelfth century into the Consolato del Mare: which insensibly 
passed the Straits, and became to the Spaniards and to the Por- 
tuguese the fundamental maritime code. It wasalso received in 
French and English courts of justice: but the Anseatic cities 
preferred the Wissby sea-law. 

The discovery of America gave occasion to many new defi- 
nitions of maritime rights, and created, as it were, the positive 
Jaw. Hitherto, natural law had nearly sufficed. A great value 
is ascribed to Surland’s Grundsetze des Ewropeischen Seerechts ; 
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which book .of maxims’ was printed at Hanover in 1750. Since 
that time, a questionable alteration of the law of nations has 
been attempted by the English, which they call the Rule of the 
War of 1756, and, under which they seize neutral vessels laden 
in hostile colonies. aes | sfeae estonia se - 
Next follow the more technical dissertations. ‘ Of sea, as pro- 
perty.” ‘The progress of landed property from commonness to: 
individuality is contrasted with that of maritime property, which 
tends from individuality to commonness : those seas, in which 
articelar nations arrogated exclusive rights of fishing, or of 
levying dues, having in many instances been thrown open. ‘ Of 
the freedom of the ocean, and of its limits.’ * Of the rights pos- 
‘sessed over inland seas by the bordering nations.’ ¢ Of the right 
of sea-fare.’ *« Of things stranded.’ ¢ Of salvage.’ « Of fishery.’ 
¢ Of reciprocal aid.’ ‘OF piracy.’ ‘Of ceremonial.’ ‘ Of neutrelity.’ 
¢ Of contraband of war :’—here it is complained that the British 
courts of justice extend too vaguely the definition of contraband 
articles ; and the author would adopt that of the Russian Ukase 
of the 8th(1gth) of May 1780, which in fact limits to ammuni- 
tion the characterof being contraband.—*On the right of search.’ 
This right follows from the admission of any contraband of war. 
It would have been more consistent in the armed neutrality to 
claim the right of carrying even ammunition. The right of 
search might then have been restricted to the contiguity of a 
blockaded port. : | 
¢ Whether neutral ships make neutral cargoes ?’ Practice 
having vacillated, and treaties being multiform, positive law 
has not decided this question always alike. ‘The author recom- 
mends the following rules of decision. — 1. Hostile cargoes, in 
neutral bottoms not convoyed, are exempt from confiscation if 
theyare private property, and not contraband of war.—2. Hostile 
public property in neutral bottoms, when convoyed, is exempt. 
from confiscation.— 3. Hostile property in neutral bottoms 
never exposes the neutral to confiscation, 
¢ Whether condemned ships make condemned cargoes ?’ ‘The 
author decides against confiscating neutral property in. hostile 


bottoms. . 
¢QOn the rights of neutrals to trade with each other, to trade 


with the colonies of belligerents, and to trade at blockaded 
ports.’ This last right is denied. | 
An important discussion now occurs on the right of juris- 
diction over disputed cases of capture. At present, this rests 
with the country of the captor: but M. Nav contends that it 
ought to rest with a third party; and that, asthe Italians, placed 
at Amalfi the right of deciding cases between Venetians and 
19 Genoese, 
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Genoese, so the northern nations ought to place at some new 
Wissby, at Hamburg, or Copenhagen, the arbitration of con- | 
tending rights. t 

This book is concisely drawn up, and amply supplied with ee 

references, which enable the reader to seek elsewhere for those 

, details, which the form of reduction here adopted could not 
admit. The absence of specific cases renders it of less use to 
the pleader than to the reader. : : 

It would be honourable for Great Britain, to emancipate her 
courts of cosmopolitical law from their present pernicious sub- 
serviency to the Privy Council, and to the Royal Prerogative. 

Why not give to them, under parliamentary authority, as inde- 
pendent an existence as that which distinguishes her other 
courts ? While a mere proclamation of the King is suffered to 
become a rule of condemnation, justice is but the slumber of 
arbitrary power. By making equity inseparable from the 
nature of our Admiralty-courts, the friendship of foreign 
countries may extensively be conciliated, and our reputation bor 
probity be diffused over the whole globe. 











MrW-: Tay. j7 H 
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Arr. V. Faust, &c.; i.e. Faustus, a Tragedy, by Goerne. 
16mo. pp. 312. Tubingen. 1403. | 


wu the people were illiterate, and the Christian religion 
was new, in the north of Europe, many sacred dramas 
| were composed by the Catholic clergy, and exhibited in churches id © 
and convents,..for the purpose of familiarizing the barbarous 
multitude with the principal incidents of biblical history. So 
successful was this plan of conversion, that it ought to be re- 
vived by those missionaries, who, in the South Sea islands, or in 
Africa, are now attempting to instruct a populace similarly 
circumstanced. : 

Of these sacred dramas, or mysteries as they were called, not 
many have descended to our own times: but in the article 
Chocquet, of Bayle’s Dictionary, a copious analysis occurs of a 
translation, made in the year 1541, into French, of one of these. i 
antiquated holy dramas. The acts of the Apostles constitute 
the fable of the piece ; and Satan and his evil angels are among 
the characters which move the machinery, and variegate the — 
ballet. A somewhat similar Italian mystery suggested the 
Paradise Lost. Warton, in the sixteenth section of his second 
volume of the History of English Poetry, traces the progress of 
this form of composition, which eventually founded the mo. 
dern drama, ; 

Among 
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Among the religious mysteries which, from early times, 
‘adorned the theatre of the Germans, and which still constituted 
towards the close of the sixteenth century the favourite exhi- 
bitions of the people, Doctor Faustus was in high vogue. The 
story resembles in spirit that of the Santon Barsisa: a wise and 
good man is tempted by degrees'to plunge into the depths of 
vice; and, from being the devotee of God, he is carried off by 
the Devil. It is the German Don Juan; scenes of libertinism 
are exhibited, which terminate in a damnation. 7 

In what degree GorTHE has availed himself of the antient 
mystery in the composition of the comic tragedy before us, we 
know not ; probably, he has adhered very closely to the general 
disposition of the scenes and incidents, but has almost wholly 
re-written the dialogue. At least, this would be the most 

lausible and charitable way of accounting for the uncouth 
though fanciful mixture of farce and tragedy, of profaneness 
and morality, of vulgarity and beauty, of obscenity and feeling, 
which alternately checquer this wild production of the insanity, 
shall we say, or of the genius, of its celebrated author? Who 
can avoid laughter on reading this wanton competitor of Aristo- 

hanes ; — who can refrain from grief on receiving such impure 
trash from the GoETHE who, in his Iphigenia in Tauris, had 
approached nearest of all the moderns to becoming the rival of 
Sophocles £ 

A short analysis of the piece will give some idea of its 
extravagance : but its faults are too offensive and its beauties too 
peculiar to be properly displayed in translation. Like the Critic, 
the Rehearsal, and some other English pieces, it is a play within 
a play. ‘The prologue, or introductory scene, consists of a 
manager, a poet, and a Merry-Andrew, who are contriving an 
exhibition for the Easter holidays. ‘The manager chooses to 
have spectacle, change of place, incident, and every thing else 
which a French critic would forbid ; —the Merry-Andrew 
chooses to have fun for the galleries ; — and the poor poet, 
taking his directions, and promising obedience, produces 
Doctor Faustus. 

The first scene lies in Heaven ; it is imitated from the 
proem to the book of Job. Mephistopheles, a good-tempered 
Devi!, resembling in character the Diable Boiteux of Lesage, 
applies for leave to tempt Doctor Faustus. Three archangels, 
the respective messengers of the three persons of the ‘Trinity, 
are hovering round the throne of light, and communicate in a 
trio, which they sing, the permission granted to Mephis- 
topheles. Raphae!, Gabriel, and Michael then retire ; Heaven 


closes ; and the ficnd descends to earth, exulting in the suc- 
| : CcsE 
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cess:of his errand. This scene, and indeed the whole play, 
except a short fragment, is in rhime. Sade 

Doctor Faustus is next represented, sitting in his study, and 
indulging curiosity by the perusal of magical books. He con- 
jures up a spirit ; Mephistopheles appears ; and a sort of bond 
is made with the Devil to restore the youth of Doctor Faustus. 


—The allegory hints that obscene books occasioned the temp- 
tation of the Doctor. | | 

The scene now shifts to a public walk on the outside of ‘the 
city-gate, and the merriment of Easter-Sunday is exhibited. 
Charity-children are heard singing the hymn of the resurrec- 
tion ; bells are ringing ; burghers are strolling forth in their 
best attire ; and Doctor Faustus is smitten with a pretty girl 
named Margareta. : : 

Another scene in the study then occurs 3 the Devil is raised 
again, is made the confident of Dr. Faustus’s wishes, is sent 
to procure a necklace and ear-rings, and is commissioned to 
give them on the part of Doctor Faustus to Margareta. The 
girl’s mother catches her with the finery, and presents it to a 
priest for the Madonna. —'The Devil next makes love to an 
elderly widow, who receives Margareta. A new necklace is 
procured ; Margareta puts it on at the house of her friend, 
and struts before the looking-glass ; she walks with Faustus 
into the garden, and her seduction is accomplished. 

The lover Faustus now chooses to eat and drink less sparingly 
than before. The fiend therefore takes him to a tavern, and 
causes all kinds of wine to spout from the table. Faustus 
enjoys the happiness of his guests : but quarrels and gambling 
succeed to intoxication.—The Doctor being moreover desirous 
of perpetual youth, the Devil carries him to an old witch, whe 
bestows a vial of elixir restorative of strength. ‘The kitchen 
of the witch is sketched with the fancy of a Breughel. 

The vigilance of Margareta’s mother growing troublesome, 
Faustus provides the daughter with a sleepy potion, which is 
administered to the old woman, who dies in consequence. 
Margareta’s brother, an Austrian soldier, returns and resists 
the intrusion of Faustus : but the Devil, with the sword of 
Faustus, runs him through the body. | 

The distress of Margareta’s mind is now depicted in 
an allegory, of which we will endeavour to give some 
idea : | 

© Scene 3 the inside of a cathedral ; the choir assembled, and chaunt+ 
ing to the sound of the organ. A croud of people ; among them Mar- 
garcta 5 an evil spirit attends her. ; bs 

‘© pail Spirit.—How different were thy feelings, Margareta, while, 
full of innocence, thou wast accustomed to approach this altar, mur- 
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tering prayers over a chance-opencd psalter, with a mind half-full of 
childish sports, and half devoted to God. 
‘ Margareta sighs. 

* Evil Spirit. — What a dreadful deed sits cowering on thy con- 
science !_ Canst thou pray for thy mother’s soul, which thou hast 
hastened into the place of long-enduring pain ?—Whose bload is on: 
thy threshold ?—And beneath thy heart stirs there not one, every 


symptom of whose presence is alarming ? 
© Margareta.—O that I could be free, be free”from the thoughts of 
horror, which assail me from above, from all around, and from 


below ! 
© Chorus, and then the organ. 


“© Dies ire, dies illa 
Solvet seclum in favilla.” 


* Evil Spirit.— Wrath overtakes thee. Hark ! the trumpet sounds. 
—The graves open ; and thy heart, aroused from repose in dust and 


_ gshes, shall be seized by flames of torment. 


‘ Margareta.—O that 1 was away! It is as if the organ stopped 
my breath ; as if the song would burst my heart. 


© Chorus. 
“* Fudex ergo cum sedebit, 
Quidlquid latet adparebit, 
Nil inultum remanebit.”’ 
© Margarcta.—O I shall be stifled. The pillars of the wall imprison 
me round. ‘The vault lowers over my head. Air !— Light ! 
‘ Evil Spirit.—Conceal thyself as thou wilt, sin and shame never 
lie hidden : woe awatts thee. 


¢ Chorus. 


66 Quid sum miser tune dicturus ? 
Quem patronum rogaturus ? 
Cum vix gustus stt securus.”? 
* Evil Spirit.—-The glorified spirits turn away from thee ; the pure 
shudder to offer thee a hand. | 
} © Chorus. 


. & Quid sum miser tunc dicturus ?” 


‘ Margareta sqwoons. 
- © Scene closes.’ 


Margareta is shortly afterward apprehended, and thrown into 
prison. ‘The picture is reversed also as to Faustus-; who is 
charged with obtaining jewelry under false pretences, with 
swindling the tavern-keepers, with cheating his guests at cards, 
and with the wanton murder of Margareta’s brother. In order 
to escape, he determines to sell himself wholly to the Deyil, 
subscribes the contract with his blood, and accompanies Me- 


phistopheles to the witches’ sabbath. This scene of inchant- 
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ment is laid in the Hercynian forest, and is described with a 
force of imagination and a truth of psychology which aspire to 
vie with Shakspeare, but which introduce more of philosophic 
allegory than is characteristic of vulgar superstition. A strange 
intermezzo, in which Oberon, Titania,-and Ariel appear, is 
performed for the amusement of the witches and fiends during 
their sabbatical pastimes; and this third play within-a play 
has a disgusting effect. 

' Mephistopheles now offers to carry Faustus out of the reach of 
the police: but he'is informed of the imprisonment of Marga~ 
reta, and is desirous of rescuing her; which fit of humanity is 
no part of the Devil’s wish. Faustus is then seized, and both the 
lovers are condemned to execution. ‘The spectator learns from 
the Devil that he is not permitted to carry into perdition the 
soul of Margareta, but he hurries off with that of Faustus. — 
The scene between Faustus and Margareta in the prison has 
striking passages; and her wild despair, and her persevering 
love for Faustus, occasion some tragic emotion. ' 

. On the whole, the absurdities of this piece are so numerous, 
the obscenities are so frequent, the profaneness is so gross, and 
the beauties are so exclusively adapted for German relish, that we 
cannot conscientiously recommend its: importation, and _ still 
less the translation of it, to our English students of German 


literature. | ? 
Mrw. Tay-J- 





Art. VI. Miltiades, &c. 3 i.e Miltiades, a Tragedy ; by G. Seume. 
$vo. pp. iil. Leipzig. 18c8. 


Nase forms of Greek art possess a simplicity which, in the 
morning of life, and during the youth of intellect, has 
power to delight; and which in after-days becomés perma- 
nently associated in the memory with a purity and a grace, 
which the gaudy and overloaded fashions of maturer art would 
emulate in vain. Yet something of negligence and something 
of insipidity belong always to these classical models; and we 
find more to admire and more to interest in the modern plan 
of dramatic composition. The one resembles an elegant house- 
wife clad for breakfast in a neat undress; the other, a magnie . 
ficent matron splendidly attired for the evening festivity. | 
Whether Greek history should be dramatized in the moulds 
of Greek art, and a relation of costume be carefully preserved | 
between the people to be delineated and the mode of delineae |, 
tion, may admit of a question. Some events are too come. 
plex to be wholly transacted in the presence of an undisbanded ; 
chorus : yet, ‘when the stbjett allows of’ corresponding: 
abr . treatment, 
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treatment, the illusion of the spectator is sooner attained, and 
better preserved, if a Greek story be worked up 2 /a greque; 
and if a Gothic story be branched out in the forms of the 
Shakspearean drama. | 

We applaud, therefore, M. Srume’s choice of manner, when 
he endeavoured to relate the condemnation of Miltiades in the 
simple style of the antient tragedians, with a regard for the 
unities of time and action, with little change of place, and 
with the occasional appearance of a chorus: but we fear that the 
flatness of the dialogue, the inartificial concurrence of the per- 
sonages, the absence of suspense or uncertainty in the inci- 
dents, and the needless variation from the historical catastrophe - 
in making the hero swallow hemlock, will be thought to out- 
weigh the thinly scattered merits of the piece. 

The first act passes in the city-square, and exhibits the pre- 
parations of Xanthippus and others to accuse Miltiades.—'The 
second act passes in the dwelling of Miltiades. Aristides and 
Themistocles come to mitigate his anxiety, and undertake to 
advocate his defence. — Act IH. returns to the public square ; 
and a great progress ts made in irritating the people against 
the naval expedition of Miltiades in the Archipelago :—In the 
fourth act, the wounded Miltiades is carried by warriors before 
the assembly of the people: but they heed him not:—the 
warmth of Themistocles, and the weight of Aristides, are 
equally inefficacious ; and he is condemned. — The scene now 
shifts to a prison, where Miltiades, in pain and disappointment, 
sits calmly conversing with his friends and his children; re- 
lieving, by his fortitude, their despair. Learning from the 
physician that his wounds are mortal, he desires to take poison, 
which is given to him. Before his death, however, he learns that 
the people had sudden!y commuted his condemnation for a fine. 
The chorus sings an imitation of the well-known ode of Cal- 
listratus. | 

‘This piece displays an intimate antiquarian knowlege of 
Athens, of its laws, its manners, and its spirit. ‘The allusions 
to the locality are frequent, and curiously exact. ‘The style 
has an attic plainness; though enfeebled with many expletive 
words. Some fine maxims occur, transplanted from the an- 
tient tragedians and historians ; yet less use has been made of 
this source of ornament than was expedient. ‘The speeches of 
the orators, and indeed of all the personages, are very long ; 
and they required the assistance of weightysentiment, and reflec- 
tions generally applicable, in order to be borne without fatigue. 
The plot is unfitted by its simplicity for the excitement of any 
warm emotian. The unfavourable sentence is foreseen from. 


the first; and the ardor of Themistocles, and the authority of 
13 Aristides, 
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Aristides, endeavour to oppose the torrent, without exciting 2 
hope of their success. The calm and complete self-immolation 
of the hero Miltiades, with all its sublimity, is not adapted to 
excite human sympathy :—esteem and veneration are cold feel- 
ings for the theatre:-the death of Socrates, whence this is 


imitated, could never succeed on the stage. MrW- Tay. )° 





Art. VII. ! Martin Luther, &c.; i.e Martin Luther, or the 
Consecration of Energy, a Tragedy, by the Author of the ** Sons 
of the Valley.” -12mo, pp. 380. Berlin. 


I i consequence of the passion of the great King of Prussia for 
French literature, the German poets of his time were em+ 
ployed to translate for the theatre at Berlin the best tragedies 
of the French dramatists. Weisse, in particular, with great 
felicity, transfused into German Alexandrine rhimes several 
master-pieces of Corneille, Racine, and Voltaire. ‘The. leading 
theatres of the country, of Dresden, Manheim, Frankfort, 
and Hamburg, were eager to flatter the taste of an admired 
monarch, and to diffuse the celebrity of such noble works of 
art. In native productions, the German drama was at that 
time scanty, and the tragedies of the French were received 
with universal applause. | 
Critics then arose, deeply versed in antient and modern litera- 
ture, such as Su/zer and Lessing, who examined the theory of 
dramatic art with more completeness, and with not less elegance, 
than had been displayed in the prefaces of Dryden, or the Poesie 
Dramatique of Diderot. Warned by judges so sagacious against 
real imprudence, and invited by fashion to lean towards French 
models, what have the subsequent German poets done?. They 
have forsaken the forms of French for those of English art,--- 
the patent-moulds of Racine for those of Shakspeare, -— the 
Grecian for the Gothic drama. From theory and from expe- 
rience, the Germans have finally awarded the preference to ous 
native northern historic tragedy. | a 
The unity of time, they find, is needless, and the unity of 
place is hostile to illusion. By prolonging the imphed duration 
of the piece, it becomes possible to dramatize with probability 
events of greater moment, interest, and complexity, than can 
be squeezed into the limits of any Parisian play that is confined 
to twenty-four hours; no one of which could unfold the con 
spiracy of Venice, or the usurpation and dethronement of 
Macbeth. By frequently shifting the scene, the spectator’s 
eye is delighted, his flagging attention is aroused, and his ima- 
pination is assisted to wander on the wings of the words; and is 
silently provided with numberless instructive particulars about 
Avr. Rev. VoL. Lx. Kk ae 
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the costume of the age and the localities of the incidents, 
Where the course of the plot does not compel a change of 
place, the wise dramatist will seek pretences for repeated re- | 
movals of his personages. : 

Unity of action or design, however, is, in the historic 
tragedy, of indisputable value; and the great art of adopting 
2 fragment of history, or an individual hero, to this form of - 
delineation, is to seize, in the event, or in the person, on the 
characteristic feature ; and to direct attention with singleness 
of view, towards this principal point. Thus Scdiller, in his 
tragedy of Wilhelm Tell, having undertaken to draw the por- 
trait of a meritorious tyrannicide, keeps this aim in his eye 
throughout every apparent episode ; and introduces, really for 
a purpose of instructive contrast, the other and culpable tyran- 
nicide, Johannes Parricida of Swabia, whose appearance seems 
at first sight so needless. 

The author of Martin Luther certainly possesses not the 
Joftiness and pathetic force of Schiller, nor that perpetual con- 
centration of attention on the main purpose, which distin- 
puished the later productions of this lamented genius: but he 
manifests skill in the art of painting the spirit of the times in 
a. short dialogue between boors, and in the art of character- 
izing eminent men with striking likeness by little significant 
traits. His scenery, like that of Schiller, is well imagined, 
not merely for picturesque effect, but for emblematic operation 
on the spectator; and his dialogue, though much too diffuse, 
has at least not the French fault of sinking into epic poetry, but 
fs uniformly dramatic. Still his piece tires before it closes ; 
and this defect principally results from a breach of unity of 
action. 

Luther’s burning of the pope’s bull, and his consequent cita- 
tion to Worms, form the original points of interest. His heroic 
determination to go to the place where he might expect the ) 
fate of Huss, his danger while he was there, the collection | 
of the votes of the diet, and the casting vote of the Emperor, 
which grants hima safe return, constitute a complete series of 
action: but the untired author, instead of concluding his 
play with the rejoicings of the populace on the discharge of 
Luther, proceeds to paint the reformer iz Jove, and diverts his 
audience with a religious courtship of the nun Catherine Bore; 
fl which, though not borrowed out of the book of Defoe, is nearly 
as ludicrous, from the analogous attempt to veil the desires of 
Zz nature in the forms of spiritual aspiration. 

The composition of historic tragedy deserves to be revived. 
‘ in this country. Dramas on that plan are apt to be too long: 


but they might be given without any afterpiece ; especially hi 
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the poet, as in this instance, would contrive a coriclusion full 
of music, show, pageantry, bustle, song, and machinery. 
The biography of Luther is interesting in all protestant 
countries ; sufficiently so, perhaps, for the transplantation of 
this very piece into our own theatres: we will therefore give 
an analysis of it, scene by scene. la ) 
Act I. Scene 1. Miners are at work in the caverns of 
Freiberg in Saxony. They converse about the commotion 
which Luther is causing ; his father is one of the workmen, 
and is questioned concerning his son. ‘Thus the popular ope= 
ration of his opinions, and the outlines of his early biography, 
are unaffectedly brought out. | 
Scene 2. A convent of nuns at Wittenberg is exhibited. 
They are seen in the chapel, through a grate, performing theit 
devotions ; and the miserere, accompanied by an organ, is sung 
in chorus. The chancellor of Saxony, and other attendants, 
arrive, to announce the sequestration of the holy property, and 
the dismissal of the nuns on a pension into private life. Inte 
resting contrasts of character are displayed between the grief of 
the elderly and the subdued joy of the younger nuns. While 
the formal process is going on, a mob of youths break into the 
holy precincts, and more than one snatches his beloved from 
imprisonment. ‘The dignified indignation of Catherine Bore 
overawes the rudest. An officer, who was in love with hery. 
is vainly a suitor ; and she reproves him for his attachment to 
Luther. AA ing Sia 
Scene 3. The college-square at Wittenberg is displayed. 
Students are assembled to witness the burning of the Pope’s 
bull by Luther. The daring character of this step is painted by 
the alarm of Melanchthon, by the hesitation of the people, and 
by the intrusive protest of the disbanded nuns, who are marched 
past at the time. Luther makes his speech, and burns the 
bull. Catherine Bore feels her abhorrence overcome by an in- 
voluntary veneration. | 
Act II. Scene 1. The famulus, or apprentice-student, of 
Luther, by name Theobald, is waiting in Luther’s anti-room, 
and is visited by Melanchthon ; whose cautious, timid, scrué 
pulous virtue is accurately portrayed. Luther is locked within 
his study. His father and mother come from Freiberg to visit 
him. ‘The door is burst open. He is found half-entranced; 
from want of food, and from excess of literary labour. He has 
been translating psalms into rhime; the door is spotted with 
ink; and, on being questioned, he relates the story of his 
throwing an ink-stand at the celebrated apparition of the Devil. 
Much nature, much historic fidelity, and much philosophy, 
are exhibited in this delineation. Melanchthon informs Luther 
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of the citation to Worms, and advises him not to go, least he 
should be burnt alive. The father and mother concur in the dis- 
suasion, but the noble firmness of Luther prevails. — This scene 
1s too long: but it contains affecting displays of character. 

Scene 2. The disbanded nuns are again produced, for little 
purpose; unless to reveal the progress of Catherine’s attach- 
ment, who determines, in the dress of a pilgrim, to follow 
Luther to Worms. 

Act ITY. Scene 1. A hall in the imperial palace exhibits the 
assembled majesty of the German Empire; the electors, the 
knights, the cardinals, the bishops, the Emperor Charles V., 
and his fool, Bossu. The debate turns on the Protestant 
troubles; the several characters are brought forwards in exact 
proportion to their historic importance; and to each his indi- 
vidual learning is assigned with solicitous precision: but we 
have too much of the Emperor’s fool. 

Scene 2. Luther has arrived at Worms, accompanied by 
Melanchthon. The Cardinal Aleander practises with him, and 
offers preferment if he will retract: but Luther remains firm, 
and wanders through the streets, singing with a chorus of 
the people his own psalms. The Emperor passes on horseback, 
and, being curious to see Luther, slackens his pace. ‘While 
he is gazing, the sceptre drops-from his hand ; and this emble- 
matic or ominous incident is well managed by the poet. The 
dialogue is affectedly insipid while the page picks up the 
sceptre, and the Emperor desires the Elector of Saxony to carry 
it for him: but Luther, looking calmly and silently at the inci- 
dent, and continuing his psalmody, excites an indescribable 
thrill, arising from a recollection of the mass of depending 
event, which reveals the use and the place of omens in dramatic 
historiography. 

Act IV. Scene 1. Luther is called before the Diet, is ex- 
horted to retract, and refuses. "When he has retired, a delibe- 
ration commences whether he shall be burnt for heresy. The 
votes are divided: but the Emperor’s casting-vote decides in 
favour of Luther, who retires with the acclamations of the 
people. 

Scene 2. A forest near Worms. Here Luther is benighted, 
with his famulus; and here Catherine Bore, in her pilgrim’s 
dress, with the fair novice who accompanies her, is benighted 
also. Certain soldiers attend as an escort. ‘The parties meet, 
and club their suppers, spread themselves on the ground, and 
sing in concert. ‘The spectacle may be imagined to be pic- 
turesque; and the soldier’s bugle, with the voices of the per- 
formers, alternately sounding, to be very melodious: yet the 


dialogue itself is vile and ludicrous, and abolishes all that re- 
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verence for Luther and Catherine, which had previously been 
excited. After having fallen in love, they fall asleep ; and 
their dreams are exhibited in the air, in pleasing illuminated 
machines. Theobald and the fair ‘novice also fall in love, as 
well as their master and mistress. 

In the fifth act, still grosser absurdities occur. The fair 
novice dies, in order to exhibit a funeral at the convent, and to 
re-introduce the chorus of nuns, who are allowed to re-unite on 
this occasion. During the service, Protestant iconoclasts rush 
in, tear down the pictures, and earry off the candlesticks ; and 
thus the Reformation, hitherto so important, is degraded into a 
church-robbery, hostile to the fine arts! An opportunity is 
seized for exhibiting Luther in lay-apparel, when he makes his 
offer, and is accepted by Catherine Bore ; occasion is also taken 
to kill off two personages, now become supernumerary, the boy- 
widower Theobald, and the discarded lover of Catherine ;— 
and thus the tragedy terminates. . 

The merits of this poem must be sought, first, in the author’s 
happy portraiture of character and manners, and in ethic dis- 
crimination ; secondly, in his wise choice of the interviews, 
so as to teach a large portion of historic truth, with a moderate 
number of agitating scenes ; thirdly, in decorative contrivance, 
an opportunity being skilfully afforded for various and magni- 
ficent scenery and pageantry ; yet in this department of art, the 
law of climax is not sufficiently observed ; and fourthly, in 
historic fidelity. — Its faults will be found, first, m the trailing 
and sentimental style of the dialogue ; secondly, in exuberance 
of personage, incident, anecdote, and parade; thirdly, in 
repetitions of situation, such as that of the nuns at worship ; and 
fourthly, in the decaying character of the interest, which, from 
being originally of the Aercic becomes finally of the comic kind. 





Art. VIII. De’ Ritratti, &c. ; i.e. OF Portraits, ora Treatise on the 
Art of taking Likenesses. In Italian and French. By Joun 
Baptist DE Rueegyjs, of the Academies of Painting at Bologna 
and Venice. 4to. pp. 140. Paris. 1809. Imported by De 
Boffe. Price 16s. 


TH author of this work is a gentleman of Udina, who, after 
: having studied painting at Bologna under Professor Zrcole 
Lelli, has migrated to Paris, there to perfect himself in the 

theory and practice of his art. With a view to make known 
his pretensions, he prints in Freneh and Italian this treatise ; 
which, though lucid and methodical, will not considerably add 
to our literary knowlege of painting. It professes to treat of 
portraiture only : but it in fact treats of still less, viz. of 
— Kk drawing 
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drawing as applied in portraiture. Though not the highest 
Hor the most generally attractive, yet portraiture is a very 
Amportant. branch of the graphic art, and records interesting 
knowlege, since * the proper study of mankind is man.” If 
.any thing can be definitely ascertained concerning the signifi- 
Cance of features, and the expression of the physiognomy, it 
must be effected by the diligent comparison of faces, of which 
‘the history is accessible, and the character can be investigated’s 
and if a standard of beauty, binding on all nations, can ever 
be obtained, it must be accomplished through the selection of 
those traits from individual nature, which indicate compatible 
excellences. Conscious that histories of the invisible are like 
‘biographies of the anonymous, Suetonius is careful to sketch 
“in’ words the figure of every eminent emperor: but how 


~qvéak a substitute is language for the pencil! When a correct 


‘personal idea is wanted of the active who are at a distance, or 
_of the celebrated who are no more, it is only the portrait- 
“painter who can overcome the impediments of space and time, 
‘arid give ubiquity to the living, or immortality to the dead. 

~ The impression of a striking portrait or statue is great 
and lasting, and rivals that of the person whom it represents. 
“When Antipater was accused of extortion, his young son Cas- 
sander was sent before Alexander to attempt the father’s 
defence : but the King, frowning on the youth, exclaimed, 
«¢ you shall pay for this, if what the people say be true.° 
Twenty years afterward, Cassander went to visit Delphi, 
where stood a statue of Alexander; the sight of which so 
powerfully renewed the remembrance of this mortification, that 
‘he was seized with a wiolent trembling, and could not for a 
long time resume his self-command. 

In endeavouring to teach the art of producing such living 
likenesses, the present author begins by observing that, as the 
face is the focus of expression with respect to the whole body, 
so that part of the face which may be covered by an oval 
patch, including both eyes and reaching half way down the 
nose, is the focus of expression with regard to the whole face. 
If, says he, a friend, a servant, or any other inmate, be wrap- 
ped up in a domino, so as to hide all the countenance except 
this focus of expression, we should know him instantly, any 
where, in unexpected circumstances: but place a patch, a 
mask, or goggle-spectacles, over this focus of expression, and 
a slight change of dress will deceive us as to the person. —~ 
Having shewn by an engraving what are the limits and contour 
of this focus of expression, he proceeds to direct the attention 
of the artist to its several component parts, in order ; and thus 


an important habit is inculcated, of ‘selecting for sau xi 
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those features on which likeness especially depends, and of 
following them in the order of their importance. : 

The Dutch painter, Zen Kate, in the preface to his translae 
tion of our Richardson, observes that the artist should always 
make his outline with the object at a great distance : but that 
at every step in the progress of his portrait, he should ap- 
proach nearer and nearer to his model, so that all the de- 
tails may in the first instance escape his attention, and after 
ward attract it in the order of their conspicuousness. This 
rule, of which so many Dutch painters avail themselves, and 
which is the grand cause of their portraits uniting the merit of 
distant and that of contiguous effect, has escaped the present 
author. His attention is principally occupied with the drawe 
ing of the figure. In a variety of plates, he divides and sube. 
divides the countenance ; stimulates and relaxes the muscles 3 
and exhibits the bones with and without flesh, ina manner 
which is very expedient, but very common, His first chapter 
treats of the head 5 and his second, of the hand, which, if 
defective or monstrous, he advises the artist to represent im 2 
natural state. | ; 

The third chapter relates to the clear-obscure 5 that is, to ile 
Jumination, in all its degrees and forms. The author justly 
yemarks that improbable lights, accidens de lumiere, should al- 
ways be avoided : they excite, by association, the idea that 
something extraordinary is about to be undertaken or under- 
gone by the personage ; an idea which excites the mind to 
conjecture, and which banishes the supposition of repose, so 
essential to a form of which the expression is tranquil. Catch- 
ing lights, as our artists call them, aré too common in English 
portraits. — M. Rupejs is particularly averse to lights from 
above, which excite the idea of imprisonment in a dungeon, 
and darken the expressive concavity of the orbit of the eye. 
He prefers a level, or gently slanting light ; a front or gentle 
side-light ; a full to a faint, a diffuse to a concentrated light. 
In this opinion he has Titian’s sanction, who had no objection 
to paint in the open air, and who imitated without caricature 
the shadowings of nature. Rembrandt carried to excess the 
opposite method of representation. | 

Chapter IV. contains reflections on general anatomy. The 
author very justly observes that anatomical knowlege is apt to 
superinduce an ostentatious display of this acquirement ; and 
that plumpness, rotundity, the appearance of youth, and the 
grace of beauty, have sometimes vanished in the attempt to 
exhibit a more than superficial acquaintance with the human 
frame. The unlearned anatomist does not always see enough, 


and is always in danger of seeing amiss: but the learned ana- 
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tomist often flays his figures. This excess, however, is less 
likely to happen in the mere portrait, than in the whole naked 
figure... | 

Models commonly assume, during the slow process of des 
lineation, an expression of enxmui which painters rightly en- 
deavour to avoid in the drawing : yet the attempt at a counter- 
expression, as of intense thought, if the model be grave, or of 
hilarity, if the model be gay, may not always be hazarded withe 
out the introduction of some appropriate and emblematic object. 
The scholar may be painted with his book, the soldier with 
his weapon, the voluptuary with his wine, or with the portrait of 
his mistress: but repose is the natural, and ought usually to be 
the prevailing character of the portrait; and accidental expres- 
gion, whenever it does not indicate the leading feature of the 
character, should be avoided. Great portrait-painters, such as 
Raphael and Titian, have occasionally bestowed much labour 
on the dress and the accompaniments: but these minutia 
ought never to indicate a period of time, or a line of rank, 
in which the dress and appendages could not occur. In 
general, the method of Vandyk, who singles out for attention 
the physiognomy, and throws into obscurity the distracting 
but explanatory language of the paraphernalia, is most advi- 
sable. The French painter Rigaud erred in the opposite direc- 
tion, and studiously rendered his draperies and appendages 
picturesquely but ostentatiously, attractively but glaringly con- 
Spicuous. , 

The second part of this work is so wholly anatomical, and 
depends for its instructiveness so exclusively on the engravings 
annexed, to which every paragraph refers, that any analysis 
would be useless. i 

We know not whether the French text, which is printed on 
the parallel page with the Italian, be furnished by the author 
himself or by a friendly translator: but it rivals the original 














in precision. Mew. Tay. i 





Art. IX. Les Soirées d’Hiver du Faubourg St. Germain, &c. 3 t. t. 
Winter Evenings in the Faubourg St. Germain; or Essays on 
the Spirit of the Times, and Conversations on general Subjects. By 
M. Baupry pes Lozieres. 8vo. Paris. 1809. Imported by 
De Boffe. Price 12s. sewed. 


Tj HEN the French Revolution occurred, it proved so exten» 

sively destructive in its progress that it broke down not 
only the land-marks of property, but swept away also those of 
opinion ; and even when the violence of the storm had blown 


over, and the state of things became comparatively tranquil, 
anew 
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a new set of men, having been thrown up from the bottom to 
the surface of society, succeeded in the higher classes to the 
nobility of the old government, and must be supposed to have 
brought with them the unrefined grossness of their original 
manners. While this interesting change was taking place, we 
were prevented by the war from closely watching its operation 5 
and the consequence has been that, at the peace of Amiens, those 
Englishmen, who had visited Paris before the Revolution, then 
found in the upper society quite a new face of things and a differ- 
ent set of habits. This effect of the Revolution is noticed by the 
author of the work before us; who appears to be devotedly at- 
tached to the government of Napoleon, although he often in- 
veighs against those events which placed him on the throne. 
Since the re-commencement of the war, we have had but slender 
means of judging how far the novi homines were advancing to 
the cultivated habits of their predecessors, to that elegant taste, 
and to that standard of refinement, which existed when the 
coteries of the French ladies exhibited the best society of Paris, 
and were esteemed the best company in Europe. 

We therefore sat down with no ordinary curiosity to the 
perusal of M. Baupry pes Loziergs’ book, because it professed 
to supply us with the very information which we wanted, 
to shew the * form and pressure of the times,” and to give 
the matter and manner of the present Parisian ¢ Conversations.’ 
In this expectation, however, we were soon disappointed ; and 
we found the author to be, instead of the faithful mannerist, a 
conceited writer of ambitious essays : who, instead of contenting 


himself with the instructive and amusing labour of describing 


the new society as it was, assumed to himself the difficult func- 
tion of a reformist, and the responsibility of legislating for the 
high world. Had his talents been equal to this important task, 
and could he have brought to it the qualifications of an 
Addison ora Steele, his efforts might have rendered an essential 
service to mankind, and his work would have been an invalu- 
able accession to the library of the moralist : but, without wish- 
ing to be harsh because we have been disappointed, we must 
pronounce this farrage libelli, or rather /ivri, to be a mere book- 
making: collection, ; a literary podrida, into which the bits and 
scraps of the writer’s port-folio have been indiscriminately 
thrown, and covered with the pastry of an imposing title. As 
we have, however, been entrapped into the perusal of this 
Winter in Paris, it may afford some amusement to our readers 
to have a true account of it, coming as it does from a man in 
high station under Napoleon’s government, and of great preten- 
sions to talents and acquirements. We are the more induced also 
to present a rapid-abstract of the volume to the public, because 

we 
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we have found scattered through it some observations on the 
English nation, which tend to shew the feelings and views of 
the enemy with respect to this country. 

In the true style of French vanity, M. B. pes L. begins his |! 
book with 4i:nse/f, and presents us with a piece of egotism, in 
which he abuses the critics of Paris; who, it would appear, 
had not on a former occasion been very kind to him. He 
assumes the air and dignjty of a genius, and puts on all that 
loftiness and strut which are calculated to impose on the inju- 
dicious. He talks of his various powers and attainments, —his 
knowlege of society and the languages, —his insight into the 
human character, — the. quickness and fertility of his imagina- 
tion, — and over the fancied possession of this last rare talent he 
whines with all the affectation of regret, denominating it ¢ une 
malheureuse facilité.’ — Ingenium ingens !! Surely there is enough 
of Horace’s scriptor cyclicus, in this affectation; and unfortu- 
nately the resemblance is kept up to the last. Such language 
might be endured, and only endured, from’ a Johnson or a 
Voltaire: but it would be at least equally modest in the present 
author to leave the discovery and the praise to his readers. 

He then proceeds to a topographical and historical account of 
the Maison de la Rue Verneuil, in which his select society meets ; 
and since it must have been his intention to give only a 
general view of manners, we could not discover his reason 
for being so tediously minute in this description. He has the 
Kindness to assure us § that all the necessaries and luxuries of 
life may be easily obtained in the neighbourhood of this street ;’ 
after which piece of information, (which, should we be blessed 
with a speedy peace and soon, may be very useful to our alder- 
man-visitors of Paris,) he seriously adds that in 1656, ‘ #2 
Sieur Isaac Le Jeneur Ecuyer, Seigneur de Marolles, Conseiller au 
Conseil du Roi, et Demoiselle Marie le Jeneur sa sceur, vendirent 2 
Phonorable homme, Jean Renard, Salpetrier du Rot, une place 2 
bdtir ;? —and that on this very piece of ground was built the 
house in question, ¢ de Ja Rue Verneuil.’ Five whole pages 
are occupied by such stuff as this; and we are at length in- 
troduced to the good people who are to give a tone to the 
Conversations of Paris from the Faubourg St. Germain. The 
most interesting figure in his groupe is a Madame A* *, whose 
eharacter, as he has drawn it, is full of amiability ; and, since it 
affords a specimen of the writer’s happiest efforts, we will do 
him the justice to present it as in the original to our readers : 


©\A la téte de cette assemblée est une petite femme qui vraiment a été 
jolie, qui méme est fort raisonnable avant le temps, pleine de graces et de 
facilité & s’exprimer. Sa mémoire est une dictionnasre : elle a méme les dé 


fauts, puisque ce qu'elle rapporte n'est souvent qu'un extrait fort abrégé a 
qu'elle 
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gu’elle.a lu. Son i n’a pas toujours parfaitement digéré la quantité 
de. heres quelle ad vorés 3 mais elle met tant de vivacité dans son jols 
babil. sa prononciation est si nette, sa voix si sonore, ses yeux si pétillans, 
sa peau tres-blanche est si cnimée dans ses discours, sa bouche agréable sait 
st bien dire les choses, qu'elle ensorcele tous ses auditeurs. Des qu'elle va 
parler. il n’y a pas jusqu’aux enfans qui ne s?approchent tout pres delle 
pour Pécouter, les yeux fixés, et la bouche béante — I.a Fontaine aurait du 
avoir une pareille femme pour debiter ses fables dans la société ; sa reputae 
tion cut été moins long-temps a se faire, et il aurait joui, pendant sa vie 
de la gloire qui couvre son tombeau. Quand vous entender cette jolie 
raconteuse vous croye% qu il est aisé de parler comme elle. On lui trouve 
méme des négligences qui sem'lent faciliter l'imitation. Point du tout! — 
ce :ont autant de beautés qui n’appartiennent qu’d elle, qui font voir gu’ elle 
est sans prét:ntions, sans morgue, et qu'elle parle tout naturellement. sans 
efforts, et seulement pour dire ce qu'elle veut faire entendre Ajouter a 
cela quelle est la vertis méme, et vous la trouverez bien plus aimable 
encore, en ne lut voyant aucune affectation de pruderie.? (p. 12, 13.) 


His next personage is Madame B***, a superannuated lady, 
who piques herself on being attached to the Empress Josephine *, 
and on imitating her generosity. We have then the counterpart 
of Madame B*** in a gentleman who is ‘ un des vrais amis de 
PEmpéreur 3) and who, Like bis master, thinks ef nothing but 
the public good, and of restoring tranquillity to his country. 
He is elegant in his manners, good-natured, persuasive, so 
high-minded that he is incapable of paying a servile court even 
to Napoleon, and works such miracles of conversion on the most 
obstinate malcontents, (¢ et Je Francois est naturellement disappro- 
batgur,’ says the author,) that he makes them enthusiastically 
exclaim with himself, ‘ Vive!) Empéreur ’ Our readers already 
anticipate the eulogies on the Grand Homme which are put into 
the mouth of this gentleman, his admirer. — Next comes a gay, 
unthinking, happy survivay of the Revolution ; who, because he 
has lost scarcely anything in the general change of property, 1s 
kind enough not to give himself any trouble about other people’s 
distresses. This man never thinks for himself, never meddles 
in politics, reads English romances, and appears on the whole 
to be in great favour with the author. He is Monsieur D**, 
Thus through the most of the alphabet have we Monsieur E***, 
Madame F***, Monsieur G***, &c. &c. &c. Monsieur E*** 
is a military gentleman, who has always a hundred battles to 
recount and fight over again. Besides being a little too talka- 
tive, he is also a little too soldier-like in matters of love, and is 
allowed, in the refined and reforming society of the author’s 
coterie, « to sing songs that make virgins blush.’ Madame F. isa 





* This work was written before Yosephine was divorced by 
Bonaparte. lade 
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lady of the new school, who, having married un ci-devant, 
affects the airs of a woman of quality under the ancien regime of 
manners, and calls a set of guests about her house, who only 
Jaugh at her for her hospitality. She is severe on the present 
generation, and (says the author, with some point but more 
bitterness) * holds.in higher estimation a family that has lived 
juxuriously for centuries without doing any thing for the state, 
than a newly risen race to whom the state owes all its tran~ 
quilhty and all its splendor.” The remainder of the groupe 
consists of an old counsellor of state, proud and disobliging ; 
4 young, ignorant, conceited, disputing fellow, whose education 
was begun and finished during the Revolution; an old maid ; _ 
a pennyless Gascon, who never wants money, § parcequ'il sait 
faire des affaires;’ a lawyer of the old parliament, ¢ to whom 
the new code of laws appears of course detestable’ ; a critic by 
rofession ; an author, who in the usual cant is called pauvre 
Diable, arid a crowd of others who have no very distinguishing 
characteristic. 3 i 
After this enumeration and description of his company, the 
writer proposes the subjects of his Soirées ; and we find him 
jn a great passion with cards, scandal, and politics. When 
such a publication as this, coming from a man in high station 
and favour, who was formerly a colonel of dragoons and is 
now attached to the minister of marine, endeavours to laugh 
down patriotism, and to banish politics from the circle of the 
great, we suspect it to be at least demi-official ; and it serves 
to shew that, even in these iron days of France, the dynasty of 
Napoleon trembles at the idea of freedom of speech becoming 
generally diffused among the thinking classes of his fickle subjects. 
We are so disgusted with the light and flippant irony whichthis —_ 
author uses, in treating a subject which ought to take precedence 
of almost every other in the mind of a wise man, that, though 
otherwise inclined, we cannot bear to quote it. ‘This important 
information, however, is obtained from the passage, (p. 23, 
24.) * that there are people in France, and they not a few, who 
are greatly dissatisfied with the present government, by whom 
the conscription is considered as tyranny,’ &c. The caution 
of cowardice or the cunning of servility will sometimes let slip 
such a truth as this, however they may labour to suppress it. 
Having discarded and abused the usual topics of conversation, 
and the accustomed modes of either usefully employing or 
ttifling away time in the circles of fashionable society, the 
writer asks himself, ‘ How Ais evenings are to be occupied’ ? 
This question is answered by refering us to the remainder of 
his book ; where we are to find both the matter which ought to 


- fill up the hours of those who are ambitious of rising ne 
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‘ the frivolity that disgraces.the national character,” and even 
the manner in which all conversations are in future to be con- 
ducted. Nothing is too arduous for M. Baupry pss Lozieres 
to attempt: but we were not a little astonished, that, with 
such ends in view, he should turn out of his society the most 
numerous class of young persons in Paris, ¢ tous les sots,? and 
also the most witty, ‘ des gens @esprit.’ He might certainly be 
rather more merciful to the former gentlemen ; since, by in« 
troducing them into rational company, they might hear some~ 
thing which they would otherwise never know, and at least they 
would not remain mere inert lumps in the moving mass of 
society. As for the gens @ésprit, against whom war without 
quarter is waged in almost every page, it is possible that they 
will not feel very sore at their excommunication; and indeed. 
‘we think that they have no reason to envy the more favoured 
assemblage. ; 

The first evening is spent in avery innocent manner, indeed. 
Madame A** tells a story to her visitors, such as we recollect 
to have heard ’ere we escaped from the nursery. Her © bouche 
agréable, qui sait st bien dire les choses, must have been wanted 
to make this prattle even supportable; and we are quite certain 
that, if the rest of the evenings were not to be eniployed ina 
more interesting manner, even Madame A.’s ¢ joli badil’ would 
not be able to attract her party from their old cards and 
scandal. 

The second evening is passed away by these good folks in 
as insiped a manner as the first. Madame B*** entertains them 
with another tale, which is called sentimental, but which is 
found to possess all its sentiment in its title, and is nothing else 
than a thesis on Jove ; in which two enamoured disputants woo 
the same mistress alternately, and the conquered lover yields 
the prize of beauty with as little inconvenience to his heart, 
as a logician would give up his argument. 

The third evening is spent in listening to a military gentle- 
man, who vindicates, in a very laboured declamation, the 
honour and dignity of his profession, against one of the come 
pany who happened to say § qu’ ne faut pour étre militatre que 
la cape et Pépée.’ This gentleman’s defence of the profession of 
arms forms one of the most interesting chapters in the book, 
since it details the various parts of the military education ; and 
it might be adduced, were it not too long to be extracted here, 
as an excellent lesson for the military loungers of Bond-street, 
the band-box officers and the men-milliners of our army. 

On the fourth evening, we are presented with a philosdphi- 
cal disquisition or treatise on society and conversation in gene« 


ral, which we must imagine-to have been highly amusing ‘he 
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the young people who were present. — On the fifth evening, the 


pauvre diable of an author is /ugged in with a trash-bag of verses, 


and his introduction gives occasion to a descant on poetry and. 
the poetical character. The author, not recollécting Horace’s 
occidere legendo, reads his productions, some of which are written: . 
on their French Majesties, who are of course nothing less than: 
a couple of divinities; and in fact we met with nothing else 
divine in the poems.—-In this chapter, we encountered 
one of those passages on the English nation, to which we 
alluded before, as depicting in lively colours the state of the 
enemy’s mind respecting us. One of the small poetical pieces 
is intitled, * Le Cordonnier et le Milord, anecdote Anglaise ? — it 
is the old election-anecdote versified, in which'the English 
nobleman is made to visit a cobler in order to obtain his vote. 
The cobler declines to take money, and insists on the noble 
Jord drinking beer with him as the price of his suffrage: the 
nobleman has the meanness, according to this French author, to 
comply with the degrading request; and he is then insulted 
by the cobler, who refuses his vote. The intention of this 
anecdote is to ridicule that homage which in England the 
pride of aristocracy is obliged to pay to the people; and to 
hold up to the sneer of contempt the boastful privilege of the 
English citizen. ‘This sorry morsel of poetry was received 
with great satisfaction. by the company; who all agreed that 
the English nation deserved this little lesson; that she dis- 
honoured herself more and more every day by her trading and 
sanguinary policy; that she possessed the vices and cannot 
fail to meet the destiny of Carthage; that her present war 
against the French nation was frightful and cruel, without 
reason or supportable pretext; that her hatred alone directed it, 
and made her forget in its support every principle'of humanity ; | 
and that she sacrificed to her spirit of trade the people of every 
country, and even her own children. ¢ O fureur de Por? exclaims 
Monsieur B. (p. 154.) § cette Angleterre est une baleine ; “et latum 
sub pectore possidet equor :? mais on rient a bout de tout, et par le 
genie et le courage des Frangats, cette baleine un jour sera si bien 
harpounée, qu'elle paiera de sa graisse et de son huile tous les maux 
quelle nous a causes? We will not translate this dirty passage ; | 
but, though the idea.and the language are gross even to dis~ 
gust, it forcibly expresses the anticipation of revenge, and 
the expectations of plunder, which are so confidently and so 
sanguinely entertained by our hostile neighbours. Another 
anecdote in verse, ¢ d’un cabaret Anglais, follows the last; in 
which a scuffle between an Englishman and a Frenchman. is 
described, and the former proves to be a bullying coward, and 
the latter an unboasting fellow of consummate courage, .. This 
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scene shews how unjust authors can be to natural character, 
when they write to flatter the vulgar prejudices of their res- 
pective countries; and we must confess with regret that this 
blame does not exclusively belong to Frenchmen, since we have 
scarcely a comedy or a farce in our language inwhicha Frenchman 
is introduced, that doesgiot represent him as a fool or a coward. 

We cannot follow our Reformist through the remainder of 
his Evenings, which amount to twelve; contenting ourselves 
with stating that they are filled up with almost every species.of 
composition ; and that we encounter in them a mass of poetry, 
infinitely worse than his prose, which we have no doubt will 
be fit, ’ere long, 

“‘ parer demi-ronges des rebords du Pont Neuf :” | 

with a comedy which is likely to meet the same fate, and sundrg 


_ stories and pieces of criticism : the former of which will consign 


to sleep the readers of Voltaire, Marmontel, and Florian, and the 


latter be despised by the admirers of La Harpe. Ken 





Art. X. Le Genie de Bossuct, Kc. 3 te. The Genius of Bossuct, or 
a Collection of sublime ‘Thoughts and beautiful Specimens of Eloe 
quence, which are scattered through all the Works of that Writer. 
To which is prefixed his Eulogy, by D?Alembert. By E.Z. 
Author of ** the Spirit of Christian Orators *.””? 8vo. pp. 426. 
Paris. 1808. Imported by De Boffe. Price 108. Sewed. 

N our late account of the controversy between Bossuet and the 
divine Fenelon +, (if we may be allowed the use of the epithet, 
which we think is not less applicable to the author of Telema- 
chus than it was to Plato,) we saw in the former the perse- 
cuting theologian, who disdained no art nor practice, however 
unwarrantable or nefarious, to crush a mild, generous, and 
noble-minded adversary : but in the present volume we behold 

the same individual an entirely different being. We have here a 

first master and a wise instructor in matters of conduct. In the 

Eulogy prefixed, D’ Alembert gives Bossuet the merit of having in 

that controversy sacrificed friendship to his attachment to sacred 

doctrine: but on this head’ we differ toto celo from the cele- 
brated academician; since to us the prelate never appears as if he 
were making any sacrifices, and seems not to feel any repugnance 
in the fierce warfare which he wages against his opponent. 


© Attachment to sacred doctrine’! ‘The academician is through-, 


out in this performance the eulogist, and not the historian of 
truth. In the proceedings against the Archbishop of Cambray, 
it-is too evident that his brother of Meaux was solely actuated 





- % See Appendix to our livth Vol, N. S. p. 542+ 


+ See Rev. Vols. lvii. p. 484. —lvili. p 493. — lix. p. 405. 
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by jealousy. He could not bear the thought of being eclipsed ; 
he dreaded a rival ; and while the Archbishop was his equal in 
the: extraordinary gifts of the mind, he left Bassuet at an infinite 
distance by the gentle dignity of his behaviour, the sweetness of 
his temper, and the charms of his manners. .D? Alembert notices 
onlythe harshness of Bossuet’s language: but this is not the ground 
of complaint. It is by his arts and practices that Bossuet excites 
eur abhorrence; arts and practices which outrage religion, 
virtue, and all sense of honour, and which betray the darkest 
and most envenomed malignity. — The same eulogist informs 
us that this overbearing ecclesiastic had been charged with 
religious insincerity, and with privately cherishing philosophi- 
cal principles that were inconsistent with his theological tenets. 
{t must be owned that his total disregard of all the ties of mo- 
fality and religion, in the disputes to which we have alluded, 
give but too much countenance to such an accusatien; and 
might be considered as going a great way to establish it, did not 
the experience of all times furnish endless instances of men 
who have been distinguished by their zeal for what they call 
religion, and the observance of its austere requisitions, who 
have in their conduct outraged its spirit, and violated all its 
milder precepts. 

Leaving this dignified polemic to find his proper place in 
hhistory as a man, we have to state that this volume exhibits him 
as a very different being from the unrelenting adversary of 
Fenelon : here we are overwhelmed by the splendor and force 
of his genius, and by the vastness of his mind; and he 
appears the great master in the science of life and manners, 
the -unrivalled“guide in matters of conduct, and the matchless 
advocate of virtue and decorum. 

_» The name of Bossuet, says this writer, in a neat and sensible 
preface with which he introduces the present volume, ¢ is be- 
come synonymous with grandeur of mind, Nothing 1s more 
celebrated, more extolled, or more glorious : — but few persons 
are acquainted with all his claims to this high reputation. We 
‘now hear cited only two of his works, the Oraisons Funebres and 
the Discours sur l Histaire Universelle; works which discover 
the height of his genius, but which do not give the full measure 
of -his.merit. He has written about fifty others, which lie 
:buried: in libraries, and all of which bear the marks of .the 
ogenius that produced them.’ Of these works, truth requires us 
Sto remark that the greater part are occupied by scholastic and 
‘controversial theology ; and that-nearly the whole of the mat- 
. ter which they contain presents scarcely-any thing to interest en- 
ekghtened.and philosophical readers, but supplies the.proper food 
of devotees and bigots,. Ket, mixed with'this huge heap of rub- 
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bish, are to be found small portions of exquisite and most 
valuable substance ; and great is the praise due to the industry 
which has separated the precious commodity from the immense 
‘mass with which it’ was mixed up. Whether any of it has 
escaped the search of the compiler, we cannot assert: but we 
can say that what is here produced is of the first standard, 
and contains nothing of counterfeit, nothing of alloy. 
It is here remarked of the Histoire des Poriations that, § in 
addition to the rigid reasoning which it contains, which con- 
founded the most able defenders of Protestantism, and which 
is a chef d’euvre of discussion, it furnishes a great number of 
eternal truths, which do not depend on the interests of sects, 
but which are applicable to all times, and which are of the 
greatest interest on account of the lively expressions with which 
they are clothed.’— Our recollection does not enable us to speak 
of the reasoning which is here so highly commended : but that 
performance certainly boasts of traits of pleasantry and humour, 
which occur but rarely in the other writings of this austere ge- 
nius. In spite of these, however, the work has sunken into obli- 
vion, and is now rarely perused, except by blind and bigotted 
partizans. Its gross falsehoods and misrepresentations have 
fixed its doom ; proving that no powers of genius can rescue 
from odium and neglect the wilful falsifier of history, since it 
is a principle of our nature to resent the imposition which is 
attempted to be practised on us. 

Of the Méditations sur ? Evangile, the author thus expresses 
himself ; ¢ all the authority of religion, all the energy of rea- 
son, and all the gentleness of persuasion, are here employed to 
lead men to the practice of virtue.’ Laharpe says of the same 
work, * that it has not less of unction, of enthusiasm, and of 
fluency, than the Lettres sur la Réligion of the tender Fenelon ; 
except that Bossuet constantly retains that tendency to the sub- 
lime which was on ‘all occasions natural to him. I will take 
upon me to assert that those who have not read the Méditations 
do not know Bossuet.” 

We subscribe to the character which the editor himeel! purse 
of the present collection: ‘ it is the genius of Bossuet exhi 
in open day, the substance, the thought, the soul of his works. 
In this selection of all that is most admirable in his writings, 
are offered models of eloquence to men of letters, profound 
reflections to philosophers, and the highest displays of geniy$ 

-and the oracles of wisdom to all.’— Had this great man, inste 
‘of wasting his powers on scholastic theology and poles 
devoted himself to moral writing, the fine geniuses of En 
literature must have occupied a second place: he woulg ¢€ 
excelled Addison as Pascal excelled Swift. 9 
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We shall. corroborate the preceding remarks by eiting a few~ 
passages of these selections from the illustrious prelate. Speake 


‘of the world, he asks ; 


* Who can recount all its errors? It is a subtle and dangerous 
master, that holds a school although it does not dogmatize. It has a 
particular method not of proving its maxims, but of impressing them 
on us without our being aware of it; as many as are the men with 
whom we converse, so many are the instruments which inculcate them 
on us; our enemies by their menaces, and our friends by their good 
offices, equally concur to give us false ideas of good and evil. All 
that we hear in company recommends either ambition, without which 
a’man cannot belong to the world, or gallantry, without which a 
man 1s set down as deficient in spirit. It isa great misfortune in 
human affairs, that no man is contented with being himself unwise, 
but he must impart his folly to others. Neat and ingenious raillery, 


-or an agreeable picture of a bad action, often imposes on us ; and from 


this strange anxiety to communicate to each other our defects, souls 
the most pure receive a taint from the follies and vices of the age ; 
collecting evil from all quarters, and accumulating errors which cloud 
the understanding. | 

‘ The world makes a distinction between vices ; some it consigns 
to utter execration, as avarice, cruelty, and perfidy : to others it does 
hononr ; such are those delicate propensities which it styles the vices 
of honest men. Most of the virtues of the world are vices. ‘ You 
must advance yourself;’’ this is one of its maxims ; ‘* by fair means, if 
you can, but you must advance yourself by any means; by base com-~ 
pliances, and even by crime itself, if it be necessary ; to check your 
ambition is only to want courage.” : 

* It-is another of the maxims of the world, that he who forgives 
One injury invites a second, and that a man must avenge himself in order 
to make himself feared. If through necessity he must sometimes dis- 
semble, he must, when opportunity serves, make an example: a good 
friend, or a spirited enemy, he must lead himself to the passions of 
others in order to render them subservient to his own. In the eye 
of the world, how simple and how auk ward is good faith! How un- 
couth is siitcerity! Piety belongs to another sphere! How feeble is 
virtue! The world does not banish, but how like exile ts it, when 
it holds itself aloof fram us; it does not put to death, but how like 
death .is it to be cut off from all pleasure and honour : its keen. darts 
pierce the heart, and inflict a mental wound; virtue cannot stand 
against its sneers and insults : —so weak are we, that many of our 
sius proceed more from complaisance than from inclination. 

_* By what severe laws does the world govern us! It overwhelme 
us with affairs which take up our whole leisure, as if we had not occu- 
pation suflicient in regulating the movements of our minds. How many 

inds of employment has it linked together! What commerce of 
visits, what rounds of ceremonies, has it invented to keep us in ever- 
lasting motion, and leave us scarcely a moment to ourselves: —2 
subject, this, of universal complaint. What liberty 1s there in. this 
cruel necessity of wasting time in so many useless occupations, which 
insensibly conduct us to the end of life before we have learned how: 
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_.. On'the desire of reputation and fame ; - 
‘Man attempts to be acreator; he would give me a being.in 


_ his opinion, or.in that of othets: but this being is nothing. What is 


this existence which is not in myself, but an illusion, a shadow, an 
appearance, in fact a nothing? What is my shadow, which every 
where accompanies me, which is sometimes behind me and sometimes 


_ by my side? Is it my existence, or any part of it? By no means. 


Yet it seems to go along with me, and to be active: still it is a no- 
thing. Thus is it with the judgment of men; which follows me every 
where, describes me, sketches me, and shapes me, according to its 
caprice, and supposes that it gives mea sort of existence: but I clearly 
perceive that it is a shadow, a fluctuating light which is sometimes 
on one side of me and sometimes on another, which lengthens and 
shortens or enlarges and diminishes this shadow, which accompanies 
me, makes it appear differently in my presence, and makes it disappear 
altogether without my losing any part of myself. And what is this 
image of myself which I sce still more distinctly, and in appearance 
more vivid in the clear stream? It often becomes confused, often 
vanishes, and 1s totally gone when the current grows turbid ? 
What have 1 lost? Nothing but an idle amusement. Be it, that 
there are opinions, rumours, and fixed judgments, if you please, by 
which men give us an existence according to their notion. We do 
not merely amuse ourselves with it as with play, but we attend to it 
as if it were somethiag serious and real ; and this shadow, this fleet- 
tog image, disturbs us by its changes, and when it goes we imagine 
that we have lost something. Sensible of an error into which we 
never ought to have fallen, and still less ought to have been attached 
to it, let us be content to live in privacy, and agree that the world 
should leave us such as we are. How tranquil shall we then be 5 
how happy!’ | : 


With respect to honour, we are told, ont 


‘ It every day does so much good and so much evil, that it is diff- 
cult to determine how it ought to be regarded, and how far it ought 
to have influence in human affairs. If it excites us to virtue, it often 
obliges us to make undue sacrifices to opinion. In reflecting atten- 
tively on the concerns of mankind, it appears to me that the dread 
of censure extinguishes as many good as it restrains bad sentiments. 
The more I dive into this matter, the less I find in it of a sure founda- 
tion; on the contrary, I discover so much good and so much evil, 
or, to sum up all in one word, so many strange circumstances occur 
in the established opinions on the subject of honour, that 1 am ata 
loss how to decide on its claims.’ a 


Under the same head, we have this just remark : 


‘. Man is vain in more than ove way. Those deem themselves the 
most reasonable, who pride themselves on intellectual distinctions, viz. 
the learned, and the wits. In truth, they are worthy to be distinguished 
from others, and are the fairest ornaments of the world : but how 
insupportable are they when they become too sensible of their talents, 
dnd fatigue all ears with their deeds and their sayings ! Because they 


know how to arrange words, to measure verses, and to round periods, 
er Ll2z they 
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they think that they have a right to be heard without end, and to 
decide on all things without apppeal: © even tefior of life! Con-— 
sieterit manners! Regulated ‘passions! ‘Invaluable and true orna> 
ments of human nature!!’: ‘Whien shall we learn to prize you! Let 
us leave the men of’ genius to their disputes: concerning words, to 
_ their ‘commerce of praises which they barter with each other, to their 
empire.over letters and fame.. Their works .are sacred thmgs; and 
he who finds fault with a wordin them inflicts on the author a mortal 
wound. Thus vanity, which at first view appears to be only fan- 
tastic, becomes cruel and merciless. Satire soon oversteps its legiti- 
mate bounds, and from a war of words passes to foul libels, or to 
accusations which outrage manners and characters. It is not con- 
| Sidered how envenomed are the darts, provided they are thrown with 
address ; nor how fatal the wounds are to honour, provided that the 
thrusts are skilful.’ | 
_ It is much to be regretted that the concluding part of this fine 
passage so aptly applies to the illustrious writer’s own conduct 
as a man of letters, and only falls short.of his own outrageous 
excesses in his memorable controversy with the incomparable 


Fenelon. | 
een 








Art. XI. Précis d’ Histoire Universelle, &c. ¢.¢. A Summary of 
~ Universal History, Political, Ecclesiastical, and Literary, from 
the earliest Period to the Treaty of Peace at Scheenbrunn:: tran- 
slated from the German of the twentieth Edition of J, H. Zopf; 
and continued on a more comprehensive plan, and augmented 
by a History of the French Revolution ; with two Memoirs, on the. 
distinct Races composing the Inhabitants of Europe, and ‘on thé 
different Religions that are professed by them. In 5 vols. 12mo, 

_ 4 PP. 2030. Paris. 1810. Imported by Deconchy. Price 3]. 5s. 


E primary work, which has served for a basis to the pre- 
sent compilation, was published eighty years ago by M. Leth, 
principal teacher in the academy of Essen in ee ae 1e 
perspicuity of its arrangement, and the variety of information 
which it conveyed in a small compass, soon caused it to be 
adopted in the schools of Germany ; and it became the author’s 
leasing lot to revise seventeen editions of it, in the period 
which intervened between its first appearance and his death in 
1774. Subsequent editions underwent the revision of eminent 
men}; and the present contains large augmentations, as well in 
the history of the political struggles of the last half century, 
as in the more tranquil department of literary biography. We 
shall give a brief sketch of the contents of the: different 
volumes. | . | a 
Vol.I. comprehends the history of the world, from the eartiest 
ages to the 8th century of our zra ; including, in a very abridged 
form, a narrative of the periods of Grecian and Roman gran- 


deur. The progress of literature and religion occupy separate 
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sections in this as in the subsequent volumes. — Vol, II. cgn- 
tains the history of modern times from the 8th to the’ £9th’ | 
century, in which the Reformation forms the principal feature. 
— Vol. III. treats of the 17th and: part of the.18th century. 
— Vol. IV. completes the’ political history,..bringing it, down 
to the late’ peace of Scheenbrunn between France. and. Austria, 
and enters on the’ecclesiastical and literary history of Europe since 
the Reformation. — Vol. V. has much more interest, as well 
as greater pretensions to originality, than any of the preceding. 
It comprizes notices of the works of the eminent! literati of 
Europe; short, indeed, but clear, and divided into classes 
according to their countries and their respective departments, of 
literature. The French, English, and Germans. occupy, .as 
may be expected, the largest portion of this division. — The 
volume is concluded by the two essays or. memoirs announced 
in the title page, proceeding from the pen of M. F. Scheell, to 
whom the editor, M. Jansen, professes great obligations in 
his preface. ‘They discover, particularly the first of the two, 
considerable knowlege of history, and of the progressive 
formation of language. — We present to our readers an extract 
from the part containing the ngtices of German literati, which 
may serye the double purpose of recording some circumstances 
not generally known among us, and at the same time, afford a 
specimen of the execution of the book. | 


_ © Abbt (Thomas), born at Ulm, counsellor of the magistracy of 
Buckeburg, an intelligent and profound philosopher, and_a classic 
author among the Germans. His works are a Treatise on Merit, and 
on meeting death in the cause of our country ; some literary ¢orre- 
spondence; and a good translation of Sallust. He died in 1766. 

‘ Adelung ( John Ciristopher), by birth a Pomeranian. librarian at 
Dresden, one of the most learned and diligeat men-whom Germany has 
produced, eminent both asa philologist and as a critic, and a profound 
philosopher. With him a new ara began in the German language, 
‘of which he was one of the priacipal regulators. No other nation 
possesses a work fit to be compared to his great German Dictionary 
in 4 vols. gto, His grammars have superseded those of Gottsched, and 
are three in number; one termed a system, another simply a gram- 
mar, and the third an abridgment. Adelung’s last work, bearing 
the title of Mithridates, is a classic book, and one of the finest monu- 
ments of modern literature. He left it unfinished: but it found 
in M. Vater a continuator worthy of ‘the subject, « ddelung publishe 
likewise several historical works. He died in 1807. it ae 

* Alxinger { Fobn Baptist von), of Vienna, author of Doolin of 
Mentz,: and: of Bleombéris, the two best poems in German, of the 
mixed class of heroic and comic, next to the master-pieces of Wieland. 
‘Fe died in 1797. Wee es eh Migs £ 
_ -¢ Basedow ( Fobu Bernard), born at Hamburgh, professor in the 
academy of Altona, and afterward head of a’semmary founded ‘by 
him at Dessav, under the tit « of Philanthropinum; ‘ He has created 

qe’ L13 : a kind 
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a kind of revolution in the process of education, having chalked 
‘ Out,an, ingenious and philosophical method of conveying instruction 
to youth. His principal work is an elementary book for ** youth 
and the teachers of youth,” in three volumes 8va. with a volume of 
plates in 4to. It has been translated into Latin and French.. Sevee 
ral excellent; teachers have been formed in the . school of -Rasedows 
and his plan has exerted a conspicuous influence on the progress of 
literature in Germany *. pis OR Pepe 7 
© Blankenberg (Frederick von), captain in the Prussian service, 
born at Colberg, died at Leipzic in 1796. He has published an edi- 
tion af Sulzer’s theory of the fine arts, augmented by an essay on 
literature, which greatly enhances the value of the book. 
_ © Blum ( Foachim Christian), a lyric poet, born at Ratenau ; died 
in 1790. , , 


* Blumauer (Aloise), a Jesuit, and afterward librarian at Vienna, — 


author of a parody on the A2neid, which is a satire against the Pope’s 
temporal power. He wrote also several satirical and philosophical 
poems, acollection of which has been published in 7 vols. 8vo. He 
died in 1797. ‘ | 

© Bode ( Fobn Foachim Christopher), born at Berlin, at first must- 
cian in a, Hanoverian regiment, afterward a bookseller, and lastly a 
counsellor of the landgrave of Darmstadt. He died at Weimar in 
1793, and is intitled to rank among good German authors by his 
classical translations of the works of Sterne, Montaigne, &c. 


© Bodmer ( Fohn Fames), professor of history at Zurich, and one 
ef the men to whom German literature is most largely indebted, 


He and Breitinger laboured conjointly against the bad taste and literary 
despotism of Gottsched, and commenced a new epoch in the history 
of poetry. Bodmer published several epic poems, epistles, didactic 
poems, translations into hexameter verse from Milton, Homer, Apol- 
onius, &c. He died in 1783. pe Rie fa es 

‘ Brandes (Fokn Christian), an actor ; author of several German 
plays, which form 8 vols. in 8vo.; digdint7g9. re 

‘ Brockes ( Bartold Henry), a Hamburgh senator, who died tu 1747, 

ublished a collection of poems on sacred and philosophical subjects, 
which extend to 9 volumes. His defeé& lies in too'great minuteness of 
detail, which renders his descriptions insipid, and sometimes ridiculous, 
© Brithl (Alose Frederic, Count of,), a General in the Polish 
service, author of German plays, which form five 8vo vols. He diced 
In 1793- 

‘ Birger (Godfrey Augustus), a Gottingen professor, and author of 
novels which have become extremely popular; also of odes and 
epigrams. He diedin 1794. ae ODG Si MT Dir 

‘ Biisch (John George), superintendant of the commercial academy 
of Hamburgh, publishéd several works on trade, banks, and coins, 
which are considered as standard-books. He died in 1800. 

‘ Drollinger (Charles Frederic), born at Dourlach, died in 1742, 
a lyric poet, prior to the good zra which dates from Budmer and Haller ; 


’ 


his works, however, contain many beauties. 





« 
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* See farther remarks on Basedow’s writings, M. Rev. Vol. Ix.” 
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© Dusch (Fohn Fames), born at Celle, and an Altona professor ; 
eminent asa critic and a man of letters. His works are, Letters on . 
the Formation of Taste, 6 vols. 8vo. ; Letters on Morals, which have ° 
been translated into most European languages ; and a novel under the 
title of Charles Ferdiner, in 6 vols. ; and miscellaneous poetry. He 
died in 7787. | : 

‘ Fulda (Frederick Charles., a clergyman in the country of Wirtem- 
berg ; author of several excellent works on the German language ; 
the principal of which is an essay on its two dialects, which obtained 
a public prize. He compiled also a large chart of universal history, 
printed in twelve sheets, by //aas at Basle. 

© Gellert (Christian Fiirchtegott), by birth a Saxon, philosopbical 
professor at Leipsig, died in 1769. Few men have obtained so great 
an influence over their cotemporaries as the virtuous Gellert ; who 

formed the taste and guided the opinions of his age. Without being 
a poet of the first class, he is a ciassic by purity of style, in the de- 
partments of fable and sacred poetry. All his works are replete with 
the purest morals, and with an enlightened Christianity. His verses 
are easy and fluent, and his prose is simple and elegant, without ever _ 
rising to the sublime. His comedies are of a moral tendency, but 
deficient in point and animation. His works form 10 vols. 8vo. * 

© Gesner (Salomon), a member of the Great Council of Zurich, 
printer and bookseller. He is the German poet most generally known 
beyond the limits of &Sermany, in consequence of his Jdylle, his Death 
of Abel, and his First Navigator. All his works are in prose, and in 
a very pure and elegant style ; and of all the German compositions of, 
his countrymen, his productions are the least tainted with the Swiss 
idiom. No modern language possesses pastorals superior to those of 
Gesner ; and he is the only writer in later times who can enter into’ 
competition on that head with the antients. He was a master also in 
the art of drawing, and his sketches are highly valued. The qth’ 
edition of his works, in two volumes, has a number.of plates and: 
vignettes, engraved by himself. 

© Gleim (Lrederic William Louis), secretary of the chapter of Hal- 
lerstadt, died in 1303, at the age of eighty-four. He is the German. 
Anacreon ; his songs possess the airy, easy, and gay character of 
those of the poet of Tcos: but he has gained rank among the classic” 
poets of Germany by his war-songs, composed for the Prussian army. 
His works have never been collected, and they are dispersed in peri- 
odical publications. ‘The effusions of his advanced years are not 
equal to his juvenile compositions.’ 

It appears from this extract that considerable pains have been 
taken to make the book useful, as a literary register, though very | 
brief. In regard to the political part, the narrative is in the plain 
style, which is suitable to an abridgment, but tinctured with that 
subserviency to “ the ruling powers” which seems to pervade all 
the French publications of the present day. The chief peculiarity, 
which we have remarked in the plan, isthe continued numera- 


tion of the pages from beginning to end, without any break on 
— : : 


 # See Life of Prof. Gellert, Rev. Vol. xlix, N.S. p.113- 
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‘account of the division into volumes. Various errors occur in 
segard;to the dates and circumstances, which should. undergo 
correction. In pages 1239, 1240 and 1241, for example, the 
year 1794 is prefixed instead of the year 1795. In another part, 
Sir John Moore. is represented as having made his: landing.at 
Corunna, and as. having been accompanied by Sir. Arthur 
Wellesley. That perversity, with which Frenchmen habitually 
mis-spell English names, is conspicuous in this work. Wig is 
pertinaciously printed Wigh ; and the list of our learned men 
often mentions, as their birth-places, towns of which the or- 
thography would, we apprehend, be not a little puzzling to 
the natives themselves. The publishing bookseller is a Mon- 
sieur Schoell,' who occasionally takes care to add, after an 
-encomium has been passed on the works of a particular author, 
(as in page 1703) a significant note that the said works may 
be obtdined at his shop. — On the whole, however, this is a 
very convenient record of universal history, but chiefly useful 
as an index of modern literature. To 








Art. XII. Parabeln; ie. Parables, by F. A. Krummacuer, 
D. D. and Professor of Divinity in the University of Duisburg. ’ 
8vo. 2.Vols. Duisburg. 1807 and 1%08. 


TE) More the title of Parables, Dr. KRUMMACHER has col 
lected the children of his fancy ‘to whom various occa- 
' sions, and the contemplation of scenes of nature or traits of 
character, had given birth. They are all short figurative rela- 
tions or descriptions of a moral tendency: but they differ 
widely from each other in essential qualities ; and many of 
‘the small pieces cannot properly be styled parables, if we form ‘ 
? -our ideas of that kind of composition from the narratives 
which the great teacher of mankind employed for the convey- 
ance of his divine truths ; and if we distinguish it, as we ought, 
from the moral tale, the fable, and the allegory. 
The real parable is a fictitious narrative tending to excite 
and strengthen a moral sentiment by embodying it, as it were, 
«gather than to illustrate a moral truth ; and it is certainly one 
of the most attractiye and impressive modes of enticing the 
- feelings: into the service of moral principle. It. forms- the 
‘bond between man as a sensual and man as a moral being, 
and. imperceptibly leads him from the object of his senses-or 
of the imagination to the higher sphere of a free agent : but 
; scarcely any kind of composition is so difficult. Genuine sime 
plicity is an indispensable requisite in parables, and yet they 
must not be trivial, nor have a common sentiment for their . 
object. Only that mind, which with great knowlege of the 
iad. | ie springg 
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springs as well as weaknesses of the human heart unites an 
undiminished susceptibility for all the simple scenes and 
changes of nature, can hope to imitate with success the exqui- 
site parables of the New Testament; and the union of these 
two qualifications must necessarily be rare. — Nature speaks 
every where to us in parables : but we lose, with the relish for 
her simple form, the key to her language ; and the mysticism of 
her warmest friends is often ridiculed as mere affectation, by 
those whose feelings stand in need of a stronger stimulus than 
her simple scenery can figuratively furnish. The attempts, by 
means of description, to draw her image as a moral monitor, 
commonly fail, and become either uninteresting or ridiculous 
because the copyist himself is not acquainted with the fine 
features of the original, and tries to twist the outlines into 
‘expression, which can only be the effect of the parts by which | 
they are filled up. In the same manner, imitators of scrip- 
ture-narrative in general and scripture-parables in particular 
have not unfrequently considered the form as the principal 
object, and have mistaken the simplicity of terms for the sim- 
plicity of ideas ; while some have supposed that they should 
obtain their end by adopting all the peculiarities of. biblical 
style, or even of our translation of the Bible. 

Dr. KruMMAcHER’s parables are of very unequal value. 
Though we have on the whole been pleased with the perusal 
of them, and have been often struck with the refinement of 
feeling and ingenuity of observation which they display, we 
have also perceived some affectation, and a strained effort to | 
accumulate emblems. The characters are principally taken 
from scripture-history ; and where these are introduced, the 
scripture-expressions are generally imitated. This kind of af- 
fectation has been the cause of many little inconsistencies ; and 
it becomes completely improper se it is extended to mar- 
ratives, which have no connection with the scriptures. In 
most instances, the sentiment which is inculcated: in the 
story 4s pure and noble, but in some cases it is trifling. — The 
author is evidently a man of talents, of fine feelings, and-of 
acute observation : but many of these little pieces seem to be 
more the work of study than natural effusions ; his imagina- 
tion appears sometimes to have been forced ; and the desire ‘of 
being sentimental has been too obviously prevalent in the pro- 
duction of many of his parables. g ch 
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Art. XIII. Essai Historique sur Platon; &c. i. ¢. An Historica} : 


Essay concerning Plato, with a rapid glance over the History 
of Platonism from the Time of Plato to the present Day. By 
}.. J. ComBes-Dounous, Ex-legislator, and Member of several 
Literary Societies. 2 Vols. 12mo. Paris, 180y. Imported 
by Dulau and Co. Price 12s. sewed. 


ONSIDERED as a direct attack on Christianity, this publica: 
tion must be deemed one of the most extraordinary com- 
positions which has issued from the modern Parisian press ; 
yet. its character of boldness is surprizingly increased, when 
we refer to the political freedoms m which it has indulged. 
We shall have occasion, in the course of our account of it, to 
dang several specimens of each of these kinds of liberty ; 
ut, contenting ourselves with this general intimation for the 
‘present, we shall begin by an analysis of the professed contents 
of the work, as they stand in the title-page. Some preliminary 
snformation, -however, with regard to the author, may be 
required as a clue to judge of his qualifications for the ‘task 
which he has undertaken. 

M. Comses-Dovnovs, Ex-legislator, and member of some 
hiterary societies, informs us sa his preface that he has a trans- 
Jation of Plato ready for the press, and that it waited only 
(in 1809) the completion of his version of Appian, to be given 
to the public. He is not, however, the author of the whole, 
or nearly the whole of this translation. The « Republic” of 
Plato, his « Laws,” and two volumes of his Dialogues,” as 
translated by M. Grou, were severally published at Amsterdam 
in 1763, 1769, and 1770, and these translatictis are preserved 
in the proposed edition. “Phe author praises them highly, and 
laments the interruption of his predecessor’s labours, which 


has imposed on him the task of completing the version of 


Plato. His additions consist of fourteen genuine dialogucs, and 
of seven which by some critics are not reckoned as authentic. 
Four of the genuine had been previously translated by different 
writers: but, from various causes, M. Compes-Dovunovs 
considered it as expedient to translate them again. He has 
also rendered the thirteen letters of Plato ; — and he has more- 
ever accomplished a version of the dissertations of Maximus 
Tyrius. * 

We should be most unjust to deny that,: from the Greck 
quotations, and from the remarks on those quotations which are 
matle in the notes to these volumes, we augur very favourably of 
the greater publication of M. C.-D.{ as a faithful interpretation 
of the text of Plato ; — and much and sincerely as we regret the 
application which he has made of his learning, that Jearning, 

ye 
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we think, is manifest. "Whether, indeed, he be viewed as an 
interpreter of the general sense of a Greek passage, or as 3 
critical aqnotator on some particular nicety of expression, he 
has shewn himself well qualified for the important office which 
he has assumed. Would that he were our advocate, when 
such are his abilities ! , 

The object of the preliminary essay on the History of Plato, 
and of the succinct view of the progress of Platonism, is, in 
the author’s words, ¢ to pay those honours to the memory of 


the illustrious disciple of Socrates, which, in his opinion, 


Dacier has imperfectly rendered,’ As it has no connection 
with his other labours on Plato, (we are glad to hear this, and 
hope that it will be found to have been correctly stated,) he 
has detached it from the | arger work ; to which he intends it 
to serve as a sort of introduction, He concludes his preface 
by throwing down a gauntlet of defiance to the orthodox, as he 
contemptuously calls his opponents; and whom he supposes to 
be desirous of carrying their. contemporaries back to the darkness 
of the rath century, or at least to the age of Louis the 
Fourteenth, that ¢ slave of Madame de Maintenon, and puppet 
of the Jesuits,’ wham these bigoted partizans vainly compare 
to the .§ hero who has astonished all Europe by his military 
successes,, and by the greatness of his soul.” When we read 
this high-flown panegyric on Bonaparte, we were at a loss to 
conceive the claim which the author could make to his motte 
of independence and ceurage: . 


— — § Civis erat qui libera posset 
Verba animi proferre, et vitam impendere vero :” 


but, when we afterward perused the daring attacks on tyrannys 
and especially on usurped tyranny, which occur in his notess 
we wondered that his fourteen months’ confinement in the 
state-prisons, during the reign of terror, had not inspired this 
Ex-legislator with more apprehension for the consequences of 
his subsequent liberties. — 

To give a correct analysis of the cantents of this production, 
we must detach the narrative of the life of Plato from the 
philosophical reflections which accompany it, and which in no 
small degree interrupt and confuse the course of that narrative. 
Omitting, then, till the conclusion of the biography of Plato, the 
remarks’ of his devoted panegyrist, we shall relate in detail, 
way of awakening our reader’s recollection and bringing the 
whole subject before him, the prominent and even the less 
interesting events of that philosopher’s life. 

Plato was born in the neighbourhood of Athens, in the 


year 430 before our Lord. Diogenes Laertius states that 
Pericles 


“ 


— 
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Pericles died in the same year ; and the seventh day. of. the 
Grecian month answering to our April was not only the birth- 
day of Plato, but, according to the computation of the people 
of; Délos, was also the anniversary of the birth of Apollo. 
This we see fable mixing itself with the earliest account of. 
Plato, and shall presently perceive the use which was made: of 
this last reported coincidence. On the side of his mother 
Perictiona,. he descended from Solon, and Solon (tradition af- 
firmed) traced his origin from Neptune ; while on the side of 
his father Ariston, he was derived by his zealous genealogists 
from Codrus, and Codrus (tradition afirmed) traced his origin 
also from Neptune. Plato had two brothers, Adymantus and 
Glauco ; and a sister named Potona. In one of his letters, he 
aks of other sisters whom he had lost ; and whose daughters 

he was obliged to portion. _Potona was the mother of 
Speusippus ; who succeeded Plato in the superintendance of 
the academy. ) | 
A tradition prevailed at Athens, according to Diogenes 
Laertius, (who quotes his authorities,) that Ariston, previously 
to his marriage, had in vain attempted the chastity of Perice 
tiona; and that, during the interval between this period and 
their union, Perictiona became pregnant by the god Apoiloy 
and was brought to bed of Plato, before she became the wife 
. of Ariston. Apuleius before Laertius, and Plutarch. before. 
Apuleius, had touched on this story: but the good sense. of 
the. latter induced him, in effect, to discredit the fable which 
he deigned to relate ; and indeed its origin cannot fail to be 
attributed by the voice of reason to that love of the marvellous, 
and shat propensity to deify mortals of exalted wisdom ‘and 
virtile, which have been manifested in the traditions and. mee 
moirs of many nations. ‘That the story took its rise from.a 
clandestine amour of Ariston and Perictiona, before their mare 
tiage- was sanctioned by their parents, is an ingenious. but 
wholly unauthorized hypothesis of M. ComBes-Dounous..: . |: 
. The wonders attached to the character of Plato were not ta 
cease with his birth; and we are told that, while his father 
Ariston was offering a sacrifice to the muses on Mount. Hy- 
_mettus, Perictiona placed him on a bed of myrtles; where, ag 
the infant slept, a swarm of bees, hovering. over him-with 4 
buzzing murmur, deposited their honey on his lipss as-a‘progs 
nostic of. that sweetest eloquence which afterward enchanted 
his-country :—’Arthidos tvyawgons chua georalov::. The-invention 
of this circumstance, followed. indeed naturally from the-pers- 
fection.of Plato’s oratory; and, -2s ‘a. metapharical ‘description 
of that pre-eminence, it:18 equivalént to what Homer sings-of 
Nestor, and JEljan relates of Pindar. :: Nay, :it .was.a circums 
stance 
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stance’more peculiarly appropriate to the story of him concern" 


ing whom Cicero asserts that, if Jupiter had spoken Greek, he 
would have used the style of Plato. SE 1 eh, 

Leaving the fabulous ornaments of Plato’s history, we have 
now to state that his youthful studies were various, and die 
rected by the most celebrated instructors. He learned gramn- 
mar under Dionysius; athletic exercises under Ariston, the 


master of a gymnastic school at Athens, of the same name as— 
his father ; who, it is said, gave him the appellation of Plato, : 


(formed from the Greek [Aatus) either on account of - his 
bodily size and strength, or in allusion to the openness and 
grandeur of his countenance: but others derive the title from 


the copious display of his eloquence. His own name. 
was Aristocles; which he received from his grandfather.—He: 
also took lessons in painting, and studied music under Draco 3" 


but poetry. was his chief passion in youth. -He began by com- 


posing dithyrambics, and proceeded to the epic: but, «gon 


reading the works of Homer, he threw his own verses into the 
flames. | 

The glory which is to be acquired by tragic composition 
next attracted the aspiring mind of Plato. He had prepared a 
tetralogy for exhibition at the feasts of Bacchus, and had even, 


according ‘to Ajlian, delivered his manuscript to the actors ;: 


when, being present at one of the discourses of Socrates, he 
was so Captivated by the “ voice of the charmer who charmed 


so wisely,” that he called on Vulcan to burn all his poetry, and’ 


gave up his whole soul to philosophy. 


. M. C.-D. seems to be right in confining the military services. 


of Plato, by which he paid his debt to the republic as 3 
citizen of Athens, to two expeditions ; viz. to Tanagra and to 
Cotinth. The third, to Delium, mentioned by Diogenes 
Laertius, seems to have been confused with a former campaign’ 
of Socrates, in which he distinguished himself at that town. of 
Beeotia. On this, and on other points of doubt in the life of 
Piato, we are disposed to allow the present author considerable 
ingenuity and learning : but we must omit the reasons of his 
opinions on any of the contested matters, excepting such as are 
of consequence, and proceed with the course of the narrative. — 
Plato was twenty years old at his entrance into the school-of 
Socrates 5. who, as the story runs in Apuleius, on the night be< 
fore the admission of Plato, dreamt that a cygnet flew from 
the altar consectated to Cupid in the academy, and reposed 
iteslf on his lap; and that immediately afterward, the cygnet 
flew towards heaven, ravishing the eats of gods and men by 
the hatmony of its voice. When Plato appeared before him 
the next qnotning, Socrates was struck. with the marks of’ pro- 
ve found 
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found genius which he discerned in the physiognamy of his 
young pupil, and is said to have exclaimed, * Behold the cygnet 
of the Academy.” | | seret Yer 
Plato. had been attached to the school of Socrates for five 
years, when the state of his country seemed to demand the 
assistance of every man of rank and talents in the support of 
its falling fortunes. Lysander, ‘having defeated the Athenian 
fleet at /Egos Potamos, was approaching in triumph to the 
blockade ot the Pireus, while Pausanias advanced by land ‘to 
the siege of Athens; and the unfortunate city eseaped from 
total ruin only by the demolition of its walls, and by ignomi- 
-mious. submission to the yoke of the thirty. tyrants: — Among 
the members of the new government, Plato had friends and 
connections; and he held a place under them: bit he soon 
discovered, particularly from their evil disposition towards So- 
‘crates, how ill caleulated they were to regulate with justice 
‘the affairs of the State.— When their administration, from 
which he had withdrawn himself, was annihilated, being still 
sanguine in the service of his country, he associated himself 
with their successors : but in them too, although they were far 
more moderate than their precursors, he saw the same petty 
passions, the same attention to self-interest, and above all the 
same hatred for the good and the wise. Ina word, they con- , 
demned Socrates to death; and Plato for ever resigned his : 
rolderr dreams of benefiting a corrupt community by inter- 
ring in the direction of their government. ‘The manners as 
well as the laws of Athens wanted a thorough reformation 3 
and it was vain to hope for that reformation, till, (as the pre- 
gent Ex-legistator adroitly quotes,) by some divine intervention, 
those who were at the head of affairs became true philosophers : 
@r, in other words, until true philosophers were called to the 
vernment. Z : : 
From this. time, Plato followed the bent of his inclination, 
and was wholly absorbed in the study and practice of philo- 
sophy. He was now thirty years of age; and from the school of 
Socrates he passed into that of Cratylus, the disciple of Hera- 
clitus, and thence into that of Hermogenes, the disciple of 
Parmenides.. A short time afterward, he betook himself to Me- 
‘aray in order to attend the lessons of Euclid, the philosopher ; 
and thence to Cyrene, where Theodorus taught the mathema-' 
tical sciences with great reputation. Socrates had called philo« 
sophy down from heaven, and had inculcated the study of the 
human heart and the practice of morality, to the depreciation 
if not the exclusion of all other branches of knowlege: but the 
ardent mind of Plato was eager td embrace the whole circle ; 


and, travelling into Italy, he applied to the Pythagoreans, Eury- 
mt tus, 
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tus, and Philolaus; for farther information. Their instructions 
only kindled in him the generous ambition of drinking from the 
same fountain of wisdom which Pythagoras himself had ap- 
proached ; and he therefore set forwards for Egypt, to hold. con- 
verse with the priests and soothsayers of Thebes and Memphis. 
Waiving, as we have premised, M: Comses-Dounovs’s in- 
termixture of remarks and controversies; we shall connect the 
broken chain of his narrative, and proceed to relate that Plato, 
after the example of Pythagoras, was desirous of pursuing his 
travels into Assyria and India, in order to be instructed in the 
schools of the Magi and the Gymnosophists: but the war 
which then desolated the interior of Asia rendered his journey 
impracticable. To Phoenicia, however, (according to the sole 
authority of Olympiodorus,) the philosopher proceeded ; where 
he learnt that species of knowlege, of which he’gives us a épe- 
cimen in the Timzus, in speaking of the arts of augurs and 
aruspices, and their skill in interpreting the signs in the entrails 
ef animals. | 
From Phoenicia, he returned to Magna Grecia, again visited 
his Pythagorean friends, and strengthened his attachment to 
the school and the manner of Pythagoras. —From Italy he passed 
over into Sicily, in order to examine Mount Aftna; and being 
invited to the court of Dionysius the Elder, he was honourably 
received by that tyrant. The inflexible virtue, however, and 
the manly spirit of the philosopher, whose conversations with 
Dionysius soon ended in'an open rupture, had nearly cost him 
his life: but Dion, the kinsman of the tyrant, smitten with the 
sacred love of philosophy, prevented that last extremity,. and 
Plato was delivered to Pollis the Lacedemonian ambassador, to 
be sold as a slave. ‘These brutal orders were executed at 
gina; where it was death for an Athenian to be landed. 
Whether Plato was saved by the play on words which declared 
him to be a philosopher, and not an Athenian, or whether the 
people of Aigina chose to execute the orders of Dionysius lite-, 
rally, is uncertain : but Plato was sold to Anniceris of Cyrene, 
who immediately restored him to his country, and refused to 
receive any ransom from his friends. This Anniceris, it is con- 
tended by the present author, was the famous charioteer men- 
tioned by A‘lian, who astonished the pupils of Plato by driving 
his carriage so adroitly round a circle, as in many revolutions 
never to vary the exact route of the wheels. Plato’s remark 
well deserves record at the present day: ‘¢ It is impossible for 
the mind that attaches so much consequence to trifles, to at- 
tend to nobler pursuits.” se e 
Tt is not. unsatisfactory to read of the defeat and destruction 


ef Pollis, who so precisely executed the cruel orders of Diony- 
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sis, by Chabrias the Athenian; nor of the manly defence 
made by. Plato ‘for this same Chabrias, when he was under a4 
capital accusation. ‘The courage of the philosopher, indeed, 
was a prominent feature of his character. Equally noble was 
his reply to Dionysius ; who, trembling at the idea of Plato’s 
exciting the people of Greece against him, wrote to intreat 
that philosopher’s forbearance: “ Be at restps—I have rot 
Jeisure to think of you.” : | 

Plato, now in his fortieth year, having returned to Athens 
with the highest character for wisdom and virtue, opened his 
school in the gardens of Academus. M. C.-Dounovus seems 
reasonably to attribute Plato’s sufhciency of fortune, (which has 


Combes-Dounous’s Historical Essay on Plato. 


. been doubted on no good grounds by some writers,) to the 


friendship of Dion: but we see no cause for supposing that his 
travels had exhausted his patrimony; or that his Athenian 
friends ‘would suffer a man of rank, and such transcendent 
talents, to labour under any circumstances of privation. We 
know, indeed, that his high and proper spirit rejected any pe- 
cuniary reward for his instructions ; but for the honour of his 
country, and indeed for that of human nature itself, we cannot 
imagine Plato to have been less than independent, if he was 
not affluent. ~ Diogenes Laertius, on the faith of one relater, 
raises his fortune to an enormous sum. Dion, probably, was 
his great ‘friend, and Dionysius the Younger may also have 
contributed to the increase of his opulence. ! 
Although his experience of the inefficacy of a philosopher’s 
ersonal interference with the management ‘of public affairs 
detached Plato from any project of joining the government of 
his country, yet was his reputation so widely diffused over 
Greece, that the Thebans and Arcadians consulted him as a 
lawgiver, and wished him to model the new republic of 
Megalopolis. * Political equality,” however, was the stumb- 
ling block to the admission of his laws into this republic ; and 
his kriowlege, when a young traveller, of the dissoluteness of 
the Cyrenians, prevented him from acceding to a similar re- 
quest from the city of Cyrene, to be their legislator. A third. 
application came from Laodamas of Thasus : ' but Plato urged 
his inability to repair in person to TTiasus, and pleaded that it 
‘was impossible to enter into all the details of legislature unless 
he were on the spot. — On the whole, he seems to have enter 
tained no sanguine ideas of thé practicability of his political 
theories. . | 
~ Meanwhile, his school was not only attended by the flower 


‘ of Greece and the adjoining territories, but even females, dis- 


guised in the dress of men, attended his lessons. Of these, two 
illustrious disciples are mentioned, Lasthenea of Mantinea, 
and 
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and Axiothea of Phlius. Against the obloquy of Athenseus, 
M. Comses-Dovunous well defends the philosopher: but even 
if Lasthenia was a courtisan, we are to remember the rank > 
which many courtisans held at this time in the society of 

Greece; that Plato was now advancing in years; and that the 

licentiousness of Speusippus, his nephew and successor, suppos-_ 
ing it to be established, can cast no reflection on the uncle. Sd 

far, however, from listening to these calumnies against Plato, we’ 
are disposed to think that, at a time and in a country in which 

literature was cultivated by females, it would have been infi- 

nitely to his discredit if no fair pupils had attended the Aca- 

demy. Shali the charms of his eloquence have no effect on 

the gentler sex, when the son of Conon, in the pride of re- 

peated military success, stood enraptured before the philoso- 

pher ; and, as he listened to his discourse, forgetting all his own 

warlike honours, cried out, “ Oh delightful life ! Oh genuine 

happiness !” 

After twenty years of pure and tranquil enjoyment, passed 
in the examination of truth, and in the enforcement of the 
precepts of virtue by the recommendations of wisdom, under 
the groves of Academus, Plato was called to scenes in which For- 
tune prepared her rough trials for Philosophy. — Dionysius the 
Elder was now dead ; and Dion, inspired with the delusive ex- 
pectation of rendering his son and successor a better sovereign 
and a better man, contrived to stimulate the young monarch to 
court thereturn of Plato toSyracuse. Animated by the noble pro- 
ject of turning a powerful prince’s heart to the love of his people, 
Plato, though with some discouraging anticipations, acquiesced 
in the desires of his friend Dion, and repaired to Syracuse j 
where he was most splendidly received by Dionysius, and 
began at first to flatter himself with the hopes of effecting some 
good by his journey. ‘Che court, indeed, for a short time; 
wore a new appearance of temperance and decency: —the fa- 
-yourite geometrical studies of Plato were traced in the instru- 
ments and figures which filled every apartment of the palace :— 
the inhabitants of Syracuse, relieved from the sanguinary op- 
pression of the departed tyrant, breathed again under the mild 
government of his son;—and all appeared to bless the happy 
return of the philosopher. The partisans of tyranny, however, 
headed by the artful Philtstus, planned with sure and speedy 
machinations the overthrow of the new system. They began 
by exciting suspicions against the loyalty of Dion; and, suc- 
ceeding too well in their intrigues, they procured his almost 
immediate banishment. This was the signal of alarm to Plato: 
but, with true cunning, Dionysius only redoubled his atten- 
tions to him. Despair, in fact, might have driven the re. 
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maining party of Dion to extremities; and much was to bg 
gained, and nothing lost, by dissimulation. Plato, however, 
left Syracuse, but in what manner the present author has 
omitted to inform his readers from any of his sources of ins 
formation ; though, as it seems, by the letter of Plato which 
is quoted, that he was very closely watched, it would have been 
desirable to have heard the means of his escape. ‘That he 
could be persuaded to return a third time to Sicily, by the 
‘solicitations either of his own friends or thése of Dion, in the 
vain hope of re-instating the latter in his popularity and power, 
does indeed seem extraordinary ; and we need scarcely add 
that, after a short interval of renewed amity on the part of 
Dionysius, the intrigues of Philistus again succeeded, and Plata 
was only rescued from the power of the tyrant by a deputation 
from Tarentum, of which city his friend Archytas was the 
chief magistrate. 

On his return to Greece, he found Dion at the Olympic 
Games, conceiving and menacing vengeance against Dionysius, 
With the true spirit of philosophy, Plato declined to participate 
in these designs: yet a less philosophical mind cannot but re- 
joice over the downfall of the tyrant, which was accomplished 
by the arms of Timoleon; although every one must pity the 
_wretchedness of guilt reduced to absolute beggary in the land 

of enemies. ay 

For a contrast to so dreadful a picture as this portrait would 
furnish, we may turn to Plato, full of years and honours, again 
settled in the bosom of peace, and renewing his lectures in the 
Academy. Here he continued teaching for twelve years more, 
and died. in the 83d year of his age, before our Lord 347, on 
the 7th of April, the anniversary of his birth-day. One of his 
last sayings was ‘ that he blessed his good fortune for being 
born a man instead of a quadruped ; a Greek instead of a Bar- 
barian ; and in the time of Socrates, rather than before or after 
him.” He had a strange dream just before his death, (as his 
wonder-mongering disciples have recorded,) that he was turned 
into a swan, and, flying from tree to tree, gave great trouble to, 
the fowlers who pursued him. This vision has been interpreted 
to signify the difficulty which his commentators would find in 
comprehending his meaning; but the allegory, as M.C.-D. 
observes, is wretchedly imagined ; because swans are aquatic 
birds, and do not fly from tree totree. This gentleman intro- 
duces, in the concluding sentence of his biographical sketch, 
a remark on the foregoing story, which, we think, will apply 
with equal propriety to our critique on his Platonic opi- 
nions : —~‘¢ Philosophy has her superstitions, as well as Reli- 


ion.” 
Such 
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Such ‘are the details of the life of Plato ; and we shall next 
proceed to extract and: animadvert on the temarks of his 
essayist, as suggested by those details. “We shall afterward 
continue our critique with a coup dwil rapide (as the author 
terms it) thrown over the progress and decline of Platonism; 
-and finish by a summary of the real doctrines of its founder, 
which has not been supplied by the present author, but which, 
“with the aid of Brucker, Warburton, and other authorities, we 


‘hope in some degree to offer to our readers, in a future article. — 


[ To be continued. ] Ho dg 





Art. XIV. Effets du Blocus Continental, &Fc. Par Sir Francis 
p’Ivernois. 8vo. Dulau and Co. London. 


Effects of the Continental Blockade upon the Commerce, Finances, Credit, 

~ and Prosperity of the British Islands. By Sir Francis D’Iver~ 
nois. ‘Trauslated from the Third French Edition, revisedy 
corrected, and enlarged. To which are added, Observations 
on certain Statements contained in a late Work, entitled a ‘* View 
of the National and Commercial Circumstances of Ireland, by 
Thomas Newenham, Esq.” 8vo. pp.175. 48. sewed. Hatch- 
ard, London. 1810. 


“ne increase which took place, during the last summer, in 

our continental trade, in consequence of the opening of 
the ports of Holland and the employment of the French 
armies in the heart of Germany, has been assigned by the 
advocates of our Orders in Council to the operation of these 


much-disputed edicts. Sir Francis p’IvERNots, although | 


deceived in many of his former opinions respecting France, 
has sufficient knowlege of trade to be aware that this increase 
was owing to very different causes: but he is too zealous an 
antagonist of Bonaparte to be silent.on this occasion, or to let 
pass the opportunity thus afforded him for ridiculing the fal- 
Jacy of that Emperor’s predictions regarding our commerce. 
He makes very little reference, in the course of his pamphlet, 
to our Orders in Council, but assumes it as an admitted point 
that the original suspension of continental traffic is to be as- 
cribed to the Berlin Decree. It would be easy to shew that 
this decree was in a great measure a blank letter during ten 
months, and that it did not become operative till the issuing of 
a hostile order on our part in October 1807 : but we shall fol- 
low Sir Francis’s example in passing over the origin of these 
anti-commercial edicts, and confine our observations to their 

result. | ‘ 
This pamphlet is written in the form of a letter to a Rus- 
sian merchant, and consists of two parts ; the first treating of 
Mm 2 the 
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the trade -of Great ‘Britain; the: second, of that of Ireland.’ 


The Appendix also relates exclusively to Ireland, and combats 
Mr.’ Newenham’s opinions respecting -the state of its trade.—Sir 
FRANCGIs sets out by exposing the fallacy of the current notion 
that the gain of two countries trading with each other. is 
represented by what is called the balance of trade 3 a moneys 
payment, supposed to pass from the one to the other on liqui- 
dating their annual accounts. Soil, ‘climate, or habitual direc- 
tion of industry, he properly remarks, fit certain countries for 
certain products : export may be defined the sale of the excess 
of such products above what is wanted for home consump- 
tion ; and import may be termed the supply of those articles 
for the production of which a fitness does not exist. The 
nature of the advantage reaped by each country will be more 
easily computed by expressing value in days’ labour than in 
money. England exchanges with Virginia a quantity of cloth 
which costs her an hundred thousand days’ labour, for a 
quantity of tobacco which, if raised at home, would have cost 
her two hundred thousand days’ labour. Now, to Virginia the 
tobacco cost only one hundred thousand days’ labour : but the 
cloth, if manufactured by her, would have cost twice as much. 
Each transaction is thus a source of profit to each party, and it is 
idle to talk of estimating profit by a balance, or money-pay- 
ment. ‘These mutual profits are in course sacrificed by a sus- 
pension of intercourse, such as that which was enjoyed by the 
Berlin decree. Holland, for example, builds her shipping of 
Norway timber : if, for the sake of ceasing to be dependent 
on Norway, she determines to raise fir at home, and prohibits 
its importation, she may accomplish this object, but at the 
expence of appropriating millions of acres, fit for other cultiva- 
tion, to a purpose for which in the wilds of Norway no sacri- 
fice is required. 


Such is the reasoning pursued by Sir Francis through ‘the 


first twenty pages of his book, which are occupied with laying 
down the principles of trade, in a manner somewhat verbose 
indeed, but possessing considerable pretensions to accuracy and 

erspicuity. We expected that this train of reasoning would 

ave led him to regret the losses sustained by England, as wel] 
as other countries, by the interruption of continental trade 
during 1808: but he turns round all at once with the unex- 

ected discovery that, while the rest of the world has suffered 
greatly, England most fortunately has not suffered at all. 
This very consolatory circumstance he ascribes principally to 
two causes, our increased trade with Ireland, and our direct 


America. -No doubt, we s 
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of the. latter to our exports made up, i” pert, for what. we. lost. 
in other quarters 5 and that the capacity of Ireland to multiply: 
her products lessened our loss from the want.of continental: 
supplies : — but Sir Francis is not contented with this quali« 
fied estimate of their value ; — he insists that they balanced, 
and more than balanced, a// the loss that we sustained. else- 
where. He compares together the years 1406 and 1808, and 
admits that the latter produced a decrease of our exports in the 


following ratio : 





Cotton yarn in the ratio of 85 to 57 | Indigo - 57to82 

Refined sugar - 11 to g| Tobacco - 16to12 

Woollen cloth - 62 to 48 | Russian and Ger- 

Coffee - - 30to18]| manlinens'§ 11 to8 
On the other hand, we had in 1808 an increase in the 

export of 

British linens in the ratio of 87 to80| Rum - 34to2r. 

British cottons - 12 to g| Raw sugar 78 to 68 


The effect, however, of the prohibitory decrees of Bona- 
parte, and of Mr. Jefferson’s Embargo, will best appear from 
the diminution of our imports ; the controul of their respec 
tive governments being more effectual in preventing the export 
of their goods to us, than the import of our goods to them. 
The decrease of our imports in 1808, compared with 1806, 


was in the following proportion : 


Corn and flour as 54 to’14 |] Russian and nana to 6 
Tobacco - 22to 7 Linen - < balsa 

Cotton - 19 to 13 | Tallow - 56 to 14 
Undressed flax 6g to 40 | ‘Timber “ I2to 6 
Flax seeds I1 to 6] Wool - 36 to 12 
Hemp “ 61 to 21 | European raw silk 82 to 24 





These specifications include our imports from Ireland as well 
as other countries; and the diminution of our imports in grain, 
tallow, and flax, would have been much greater, had it not bee 
for an increase of supply from that kingdom. Having mentioned 
Ireland, Sir FRANCcIs expatiates at great length on the recent 
augmentation of her wealth, which he attributes to two causes, 
viz. the Union with England, and the Berlin Decree. He 
gives us the following flattering table ot the Irish exports and. 
revenue, taken from the Custom-house-returns : 


Average of three years before the Exports. Revenue. 


Union - - £6,1215757 | £1,860,797 
In 1806, being previous to the , 
Berlin Decree, - 9,314,864 | §,604,153 





In 1808, subsequent to ae = 1255779517 | baa +7 
m 3 i 
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Amid his.exultation, Sir Francis omits to inform his readers of 
two very important points, viz. that many new taxes have been 
added since the Union, and that the collectian of the whole, 
old as well as new, has been much more vigilantly managed. 
The latter of these facts will account in some measure forthe in- 
crease of the Custom-house-return of exports 3, and both of them 
serve to account for the increase of revenue. He is so grati-~ 
fied with his discovery of the increase of the Irish trade smce 
the interruption of that of the Continent,, that he cannot for- 
bear to call Bonaparte the best friend of the Irish, and the 
Berlin decree that ‘tide in their affairs, which, taken at the 
flood, has led on to fortune.” At one place, indeed, he goes. 
the length of saying that the trade of Ireland has now become 
equal to that of France :. but. here again he omits a very im- 
portant distinction, namely, that this statement is applicable only 
in regard to. foreign trade ; a branch which in Ireland bears a 
very large, but in France a very small, proportion to the whole: 
trade of the country. —Our ministers have sometimes, beens 
accused of giving too flattering a picture of our finances: but 
Sir Francis.is of a very different opinion, and finds great fault 
with them for their reserve and apparent indifference : 


- € Bonaparte should, for once, lend the English one of his repor- 
ters, to instruct them in the art of colouring their representations of 
the state of the nation. Ffow would this great and rapid improve- 
ment of Ireland, in spite of the blockade, nay, in consequence of the 
blockade, be painted by Mr. Champagny ! With what exuberance 
of expression would he utter his lamentation of that poverty of 
language, that tardiness of imagination, which wes unable to keep 
pace with the hasty strides of such various industry, and such ex= 
tended enjoyments. With what energy would he repeat his excla- 
mation ; ‘‘ ts not this the age of wonders ?” | 

¢ To speak seriously ; though no one is less disposed than myself 
to blame the English ministers for not copying from the new French 
school, I have occasionally asked myself how it is that none of the 
successors of Mr. Pitt have ever, in opening the budget and going 
over the state of the nation, entered into certain details, which, by a: 
display of the astonishing prosperity of England, must have cone 
duced, at once, to confirm the courage of her friends abroad, and to: 
blast the hopes of her foes. Peshaps the question may be thus. 
answered. 

‘ Every nation has its own peculiar character. The French have 
at all times been disposed to bear very great hardships without « 
murmur, provided they could make other people represent or believe 
that they were happy ; whereas in England the ‘maxim is malo esse 
quam videri, and an Englishman would think it a most severe priva= 
tion if he were denied the liberty of arguing against the evidences of 
his own prosperity. What is here required from ministers are facts, 
not fine speeches ; these facts,.too, must be numerous, well authen- 
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ticated; and clear, and, after all every individual exercises the right 
of reasoning upon them in his own way. Accordingly, two folio 
volumes of accounts concerning Ireland as well as Great Britain are 
annually published, by means of which every single person can tracé 
the state of the revenue, of the expenditure, of the taxes; of the 
sinking-fund, of commerce, of navigation, &c. &c. through their most 
minute ramifications. But ministers carefully abstain from swelling 
these accounts by declamatory congratulations on the past, or flat- 
tering prognostics of the future. Deciamation of this sort wauld be 
sure to produce.on the very next day, a torrent of opposite inferences 
and counter pfedictions. Mr. Pitt was the first who undertook the 
task of demonstrating, every year, from the public accdunts, that the 
capacity of taxatien had more than kept pace with the taxes im- 
posed. What was the consequence? A whole host of writers 
raised an outcry of national impoverishment and of approaching rain 3 
and their writings were by no means without influence upon many 
readers, notwithstanding the clear and incontestible refutations which 
were published by Mr. Rose and Mr. Vansittart. It cannot be 
denied that, in this country, there is a little disposition to the 
dugubromania.’ 


Just as Sir Francis had put the finishing hand to his flatter- 
ing picture of Irish prosperity, he was surprized to observe, 
in Mr. Newenham’s late publication*, a series of statements 
directly at variance with his own, and calculated to shew that 
the trade of Ireland was on the decline. To refute these as- 
sertions is the object of Sir Francrs’s Appendix ; the part of 
the work which seems to us most correctly executed. The 
remarkable difference between these writers may fortunately be 
explained, without charging either of them with intentional 
misrepresentation. ‘They found their calculations: on different 
data; Mr. Newenham taking the official value of goods ex- 
ported, and Sir Francis taking their rea/ value. The latter is 
evidently the proper method, since the official value is reckoned, 
not by the merchant’s report, but by a Custom-house-rule of 
old date, and consequently obsolete. Wecannot better explain 
this circumstance to our readers, than by quoting the examina- 
tion of Mr. Marshall, inspector-general of the Irish customs, 
before a Committee of the House of Comnfons in 1804. 

‘ 9 —< Do you observe, by: your accounts, that the balance of 
trade has been against Ireland continually during the last four years, 
and in favour of Ireland during the preceding fourteen years ?” 

‘ A.—‘‘I do, and the account is made upon the OrFiciar value.” 

‘ 9.— Have you made up that acccunt according to the prices 
current, for any of the said years ?”? 

‘ Gon I have, particularly for the year ending 5th January 
1803.’ 


— 





* This work has yet escaped our notice, but we do not mean to 


overlook it. 
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‘2 —* Does that account make the balance for that year digir 


from the one stated in the account before you.”’ 
‘ 4.—*‘* It does MATERIALLY. The balance with the imports 


and éxports, computed on the oficial rates, is 996,858). 8s. 83d. aguinst 
Ireland. ‘The balance, according to the prices current on the wharfs 


of Ireland, .is 917,299]. 18. 73d. in favour of Ireland.”’’ 


Sir Francis’ is a very accommodating reasoner ; — he is a 
kind of optimist in political calculations. He thinks that he.is 
bound to acknowlege that the increased opulence of the Irish 
will check. the increase of their population; a circumstance 
which most goliticians would reckon as a disadvantage: but he 
takes at once a different view of the case, and exclaims, (p. 94.) 
© Unquestionably this would be no evil, but the reverse.” He 
wishes to persuade us, by a similar sort of argument, that we 
have great abundance of corn, and that we are not at present 
paying a high price for the quartern-loaf: but, like other 
sanguine speculators, he runs the risk of being sometimes at 
variance with himself. The following sentence, for instance, 
expresses a just opinion, but is in a very different tone from 


the rest of the book: 


‘ The perfection to which all operations of labour have been 
brought in England is precisely the reason that this country is the 
greatest loser from every war which impoverishes her neighbours, and 
the greatest gainer from every circumstance which enriches them.” 


This tract having been first published in French, it seems to 
have been intended for circulation on the continent. In that 
quarter, we cordially wish it success, as we should wish success 
to any work, whether strictly accurate or not, which may 
tend to counteract the misrepresentations and falsehoods of the 
Moniteur : but in this country we have no need o: such auxi- 
liaries. Our danger does not arise from despondency ; and we 
shall do well to scrutinize the correctness of those flattering 
pictures, which have been successively exhibited to us during 


seventeen years. 
We had intended to make our report of this work from the 
French edition of it, many months ago: but, hearing of the 
proposed English impression, with additional matter, we were 
induced to delay our account till we obtained that enlarged 


publicaticn. 
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Art. XV. Mrabesques Mythologiques, &c.3 &. es Mythological Arae 


. 


besques, or, the Attributes of all the fabulous Divinities; in 54 
Plates, engraved from the coloured Designs of Madame de Genlis. 
‘The text containiag the History of the false Gods and of their 
Worship, the Detail of their religious Ceremonies, &c. preceded 
by a Discourse on Mythology in general, and particularly on the 

. Influence which Paganism must-have had on the Character, the 
Morals, and the Literature of the Greeks and Romans. A Work 
designed to assist the Education of Youth. By Madame pe. 
Genuis. 12mo. pp. 166. (besides the Plates.) Paris. 1830. 
Imported by Deconchy. 


Ts pen of Madame pre Genris, of which we have sb often 
admired the liveliness, activtty, and perseverance, when 
mdependently employed, is here made subservient to her 
pencil, which has been hitherto unknown tous. Its first essa 
seems to have been rather singularly devoted to the illustration 
of antient mythology by means of new designs, when the same 
effect might have been as well produced by copying the most 
beautiful specimens in the vast repository of classical art. -It 
has executed its task, however, with precision, and has exhi-+ 
bited no bad example of the minute prettiness that characterises 
French drawings :-—— so far removed from the freedom, boldness, 
and simplicity, to which we have been accustomed, in the de- 
coration of the same subjects! | | 
Among a multitude of gross and immoral images, the Pagan 
mythology presents at the same time a great variety of most 


delicate and lovely allegories, many most interesting scenes, | 


and situations in the highest degree striking and picturesque. 


It is a misfortune to the young student in classical literature, 


that they have generally been at first introduced to his know- 
lege, not in the animated description of poetry, but in the form 
of grave, dry, and solemn narratives, assuming the air of truth, 
and related much in the style of our Church Catechism, or Dr. 
Watts’s Scripture History in question and answer. ‘These ill- 
written and ill contrived school-books, revolting equally to the 
good taste and the common sense of a sprightly boy, naturally 
produce in his mind a distaste for some of the most charming 
inventions of human fancy, which no subsequent familiarity 
with them can ever subdue. We anticipated from Madame pe 
GENLIs a more pleasing selection of incidents, as well as more 
spirit and enjotément in the style of relating them: but we have 
been disappointed. This lady has deemed it necessary to evince 
her love of Christianity, by vehemently decrying the faults and 
follies of Paganism; and she draws a constant parallel be- 
tween the two, in which it is far more disgraceful -to the 

former to be involved than honourable to receive the prefe. 
) Il Tence 5 
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tence ; and her declamations against the vices of the gods only 
make us wonder that she should have considered it as worth 
while to recite their history. We cannot, however, deny that 
the following observations, though rather unseasonable, have 
some foundation in truth, and are well expressed: 


¢A very rema kable circumstance, and which, as far as I know, has 
not been explained, is that tinge of déep melancholy which 1s shed 
over mythology inthe poems, the dramatic pieces, and even the most 

aceful productions of the Pagans. This melancholy has nothing 
in common with that which, in our days, has been attempted to be 
brought into fashton in literary works. With us, it is a system, a 
prepared scheme employed fot the purpose of attaching and interest 
ing the reader. With them, it is a natural sentiment, which mingles 
with every thing. In all the reflections that are scattered through 
their works, we constantly find something sad and plaintive, relating 
either to fate or to man, or to human life ; and thus it is that, with- 
out intending to produce contrasts, they almost always unite the most 
joyous images to the most melancholy ideas They paint Love sur- 
rounded with sports and smiles: but they represent him with wings, 
and give him arrows made of cypress: — Aurora strews roses in her 

th; but she sheds tears when she opens the gates of day ; — and 
Sleep, who suspends our cares, is the brother of death ! — It is asto« 
nishing that the gay fictions of mythology should have been so much 
praised. 

© It is frequently said that mythology gives life to the fields : but 
she peoples them with demigods and fabulous personages, only to 
make them wretched, and to shed on every object the profound me- 
Tancholy that marks the genius of the Greeks and Romans. The 
shade which affords repose conceals a solitary nymph: but the axe, 
which fells a tree, takes away the life of a hamadryad. The Echo, 
which answers to the shepherd’s song, is an unfortunate lover, the 
_ victim of her passion, banished for ever to deep and dark caverns ! 

Even the flowers, the-Sunflower, the Hyacinth, the Narcissus, the 
Sweet Marjoram, the vernal bloom of the Almond, Ivy, Mint, and 
many others, recall only deplorable events; the Rose, consecrated 
to Venus, is dyed with the blood of Adonis, from which also sprang 
the brilliant Anemone*; it was the blood also of an unfortunate 
lover that empurpled the fruit of the Mulberry ; and the blood of 
Ajax gave birth to the Larkspur. These dismal fables diffuse horror 
over the waters as well as the ficlds; the lakes, the rivers, and the 
fountains, were formed or increased by blood and tears. 

« That delicacy of expression, those soft and charming turns, which 
we admire in the works of the antients, appear incanceivable among 
people whose manners were incontestibly most ferocious; people, 
whose festivals were to the last degree either sangumary or licentious; 
who buried young women alive, and who fed tigers for the purpose 
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* Bion says that the Rose sprang from Adonis’s blood, and the 
Anemone from the tears of the goddess, To jecoy wim mrtrtsy To oe 
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of devouring men! —but this delicacy of language and expression 
did not proceed from the heart ; it was in general the result of super~ 
stition alone. It was believed that particular words could not be 
pronounced without producing great misfortunes; and that even to 
express certain fears brought ill luck, That idea made them free 
quently give false epithets to things which they feared ; and to render 
them favourable, they ascribed flattering names to them ; those who 
embarked for what we call the Black Sea called it the Hospitable Sea, 
though it was extremc!y dangerous ; and they called the furies Zu 
menides, that 18, ‘mild, charitable, beneficent. 

« It is this superstitious fear of pronouncing a fatal name, Which 
forms all the beauty of that hemistich of Phedra—** C'est toi gui Pas 
nommé,’’ — * It is thow who hast uttered his name !??—Phadra dares 
not pronounce that name, so fatal and so dear, from the dread of ag 
gravating at once her crime and her misfortune: but she starts whea 
it strikes her ear; she experierces a double joy in not speaking it, 
and in heating it spoken ; and she exclaims with transport : “ c’est TOR 
gut Pas nommé !??—which comprehends—* J have not committed that 
indiscretion.””? In this sense, the phrase is full of truth, and very 
fine: but I own that, without this idea, I cannot understand its 


beauty, nor the reason of its being received with such rapturous 
applause.’ 


That these remarks, however ingenious, are in a high degree 
fanciful and overstrained, this concluding observation might 
rave proved; and Madame pe GeEniis must be aware that 
the great majority of the French auditories, who have so 
leudly applauded Racine’s hemistich, did not perceive its 
classical propriety, and were delighted only by its fidelity to 
nature and to passion. The whole of the preliminary discourse, 
written: in the ‘same spirit, and with the same liveliness. and 
originality, is extremely entertaining, though not perfectly in- 
telligible perhaps to the jeunes gens for whom this little volume 
is designed. ‘The work itself is interspersed with very few 
reflections: but the article on the Vestals, between whom and 
the nuns of France a comparison very advantageous to the latter 
is instituted, is in the author’s most attractive style. 





Art. XVI. Discours gui a obténu, &c. i.e. A Discourse which 
obtained the first honourable mention on the following Question 
proposed by the Institute of France. * What bas been the Lufluence 
of the Crusades on the Civil Liberty of the People of Europe, on their 

. Givilization, and on the Progress of Knowledge, Commerce,and Indus« 


try?” By j. J. Lemoine. 8vo. pp. 189. Paris, 1808. 
Imported by Deconchy. Price 6s. sewed. 


1" our sixtieth volume, N.S. p. 466. we gave some account of 
. Heeren’s Essay on this question, which shared the prize 
with another candidate; but M. Lesuoine does not state that he 
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was that candidate; merely informing us, in terms which: 
we do not exactly comprehend, that his discourse obtained 
the first honourable mention. It is certainly intitled to somé 
notice, since it places the subject in a philosophical point of 
view. Always keeping in mind the principle of action and re-ac~. 
tion as the great law which governs the universe, and contem- 
plating the object of inquiry with reference to the previous 
and the ‘subsequent state of Europe, the author is enabled 
nicely to appreciate the quantum of ameliorating influence 
which the Crusades might be said to have produced, and to 
charge to the account of those mad expeditions all that ought 
fairly to be placed in the opposite scale. In his estimation, the 
preponderance is on the side of the latter; and he thinks 
that we have little reason, on the whole, forcongratulating our- 
selves that our remote ancestors were ever instigated by mis- 
taken zeal to attempt the wresting of Palestine from the hands o 
the infidels. ‘To establish his position, he adverts to the situation 
of Europe before the holy wars commenced ; he then paints its 
condition in the ages which immediately followed them; and 
lastly, by fairly contrasting the pros and the cons, he endeavours 
to bring his readers to an opinion similar to his own. 

t is not easy to ascertain, at this distance of time, what 
would have been the march of events and the state of civili- 
zation and knowlege, had not the Crusades taken place: but 
of this we are certain, whether we calculate rightly or not on 
the nature and amount of the results, that irruptions of this. 
extent and magiitude, which agitated and drained extensive 
empires, and which produced an intercourse for the space of. 
two hundred years with the countries at the extremity of the 
Mediterranean that were previously but little known, must have 
powerfully affected the people of the west, and either im- 
mediately or remotely have caused important changes. M. LE- 
MOINE, indeed, does not deny this fact, though he labours to 
reduce its importance ; for he speaks of the Crusades as a grand 
catastrophe, resembling one of those fiery meteors which ~ 
astonish by their extreme brilliancy, but which are no sooner © 
passed than they leave behind them the most profound darkness. 
Among the evils which inevitably resulted from them, are enu- 
merated the depopulation of those countries which entered 
into them, the loss of capital, the check which they gave 
to industry, especially of the culture of the soil, the inter- 
ruption of commerce and of the progress of knowlege, the cor- 
ruption of manners, and the encouragement of a persecuting 
spirit. ; 

M. Lemorne clearly proves that the human mind, before the 


Crusades, had taken a happy direction; and in answer to those. 
who 
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who have enlarged on the benefits which these wars afforded to 


literature and science, he observes : 


© Tt certainly is the nature of voyages and travels in remote and 
various regions to enlarge the thoughts: but when we compare the 
Crusades to voyages undertaken by ine’ philosophers of Greece for 
the purpose of gainirg wisdom, -ve forget that soldiers are very rarely 
philosophers. I> is not easy to obtain instruction when we are over- 
turniig battlements, reducing cities to ashes, and putting thomsands of 
ren to he sword. We may catch some glance of good in the midst 
of the flames ci war: but the snirit, with which our forefathers were 
aniaated, induced them to shut their eyes to every thing of that sort. 
Ir ‘s not to the Arabians Sut to them that we must agcribe the charac- 
ter of barbarians; and whea the Chinese said that all the people of 
the earth were blind, excepting the Franks, who had one eye, we doubt 
much whether they would allow this limitation to the Crusaders.’ 

The taking and demolition of Constantinople by the Crusaders 
1s reprobated by the author as a measure of bad policy as well 
as of barbarity; since, by the annihilation of the Greek empire, 
Europe sustained more injury than benefit. Our ancestors 
appear to have been very tardy in improving either their manners 
or their taste by their admixture with the subjects of the East- 
ern empire, or by their view of the splendour and architectural 
elegance of its capital. M. Lemoine is far from thinking that 
these holy expeditions had any effect whatevegin liberalizing the 
sentiments of men. ¢ By mixing up religion and war in a whimsi- 
cal kind of amalgam, our forefathers made religion sanguinary 
without rendering war humane ; and by fomenting our religious 
zeal against Mohammedans and idolaters, they augmented the 
principle of hatred which had already divided the Christian 
world. The step is very imperceptible from the persecution 
of infidels to that of heretics.’ 

Even in stating the supposed benefits which accrued to Eu- 
rope from the Crusaders, M. LEenoinr, in every instance, 
clogs the question with objections. ‘< If,’ says he,’ ‘ we assign 
to the Holy War any great influence on the progress of know- 
lege, we shall give to the middle ages a character which belongs 
only to the zera of the Medicis.’ — After having taken a view 
of his subject, he thus sums up the evidence: 

‘The Crusades retarded for a moment the extinction of the Greek 
empire “but, by weakening it, they rendered it a more easy conquest to 
the Mussulmans. They helped the Christians to found the kingdom 
of Portugal, but this was a mere matter of accident; and, perhaps, had 
not Europe been weakened by them, the Moors would sooner have been 
expelled. They at first prevented wars from breaking out between 
particular states and princes: but these dissentions were soon after- 
ward rekindled, masners became corrupt, and the spirit of the Cru- 
saders rendered them more ferocious. This spirit nourished the 
flame of religious dissention, which terminated in the massacres of the 


Inquisition. * The 
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* The Crusades assisted kings in getting rid of their most turbulent 
subjects : but they also robbed. Europe of its most useful hands; while 
it 13 to be recollected that the principle of order and the revival of the 
royal power took place previously to those events.— Aided by them, 
civil liberty made some progress : but, from the eleventh century, 
the Aurora of liberty began to shed its light on the people ; and it 
is also to be considered that, by contribating to the enermous opu- 
ence of the monasteries, they were very far from being favourable to 
freedom. By them, commerce, industry, and knowlege eventually re- 
ceived some increase : but their first operation was the interruption of ° 
commerce, the attacking of industry at its source, and the retardation 
of the progress of science. If in after-times the nations of the West 
smade some advances n this career, the Crusades were rather the oce 
casion than the cause ; other events contributed to it before them, with 
them, and without them. In fine, by the Crusades, philosophers and 
poets have been inspired ; but they have produced this effect in com- 
mon with all great calamities, and with all the subversions of em- 


¢ Now what is the impression which these contrasts ought to make 


on a reasonable mind ?” 


In M. Lemorne’s estimation, the Crusades present on the 
whole a picture that is disgraceful to humanity, with few lights 
to relieve the general gloom. He sees nothing to console him 
for gross ignorance and wild fanaticism, and looks only to reason’ 
and virtue for the happiness of the world.—His discourse should 


read in connection with that of M. Heeren. 
be re ¢ | Mo-y. 
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firt. XVII. Les Martyrs, &c: i.e. The Martyrs, or the Triumph of 
the Christian Religion. By F. A. Caarzausrianp, Author 
of the Genius of Christianity, of Atala, Kc. 3 Vols. Svo. 31. 48. 


Dulau & Co., London. 18cqg. 


T# author would have us consider this singular production. 
as an epic in prose, of the same nature as the Telemaehus of 
Fenelon ; and his abject, in weaving this tissue of improbabilities, 
is to exemplify and establish a position which he has advanced 
tn a former work, viz. ‘ that the Christian religion is more 
favourable than Paganism to the developement of. characters. 
and the play of the passions in the Epopée, and that the 
marvellous of this religion might come into competition with 
the marvellous that is borrowed from heathen mythology.” M, 
CiiATEAUBRIAND enters with great alacrity on an undertaking 
which is intended to demonstrate this principle; and we are 
disposed to think, from the length to which he has extended 
his prose effusion, that he fiatters himself with having obtained 
complete success. Or contrary opinion may therefore be 
rather mortifying ; though, perhaps, he will console himself 
13 by 
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by attributing it to the frigidity of Protestantism, which is. 
not quite so poetic and mythologi¢al as Popery. His grand 
error, in our judgment, arjses from not sufficiently distinguish~ 
ing between -faith established -on divine evidence, and 
imagination ; between principles bottomed on sacred truth, and 
the whims and vagaries of a brilliant fancy, With the latter 
we can play, but with the former we cannot take similar 
liberties. Fictions grafted on Christianity must rather shock 
than amuse the Faithful ; while imagination is suffered to range 
without controul through the elegant mythology of Greece 
and Rome. Qn the subject of miracles, moreover, M. Cua- 
TEAUBRIAND does not seem to have consulted the credit of 
gospel history, by introducing the fables of after-ages among 
the miraculous testimonials of the truth of our religion. If his 
pages may be gravely perused by the Catholic, the Protestant 
will often smile at them. His epic machinery of angels and 
devils will not be tolerated by the English in the 19th century ; 
and though the authority of Milton may be quoted, we must 
seriously protest against a regular dialogue between the persons. - 
of the Holy Trinity, Even the most orthodox must be shocked 
with the following representation of the Trinity, which occurs 
at Vol. I. p. 83, | 

¢ Resting on a throne of clouds, the Father holds a pair of com- 
passes in his hand, while a circle is beneath his feet: his Sen, armed 
with thunder, sits at his right hand ; andthe Sprit, at his left, appears 
like a column of light.’ , 

Here, indeed, are three persons: but their unity is not very 
clearly exhibited in this tableau. 

When this modern epic writer assigns to angels and arch- 
angels a power over fire, air, earth, and water; sends the 
Elect on a voyage to Jupiter, Saturn, and the fixed stars ; and 
describes the hundred steps as composed of carbuncles, rubies, 
and emeralds, which conduct from the celestial residence of 
the Virgin Mary to that of the Saviour of men, &c.; does he 
not indulge in as much fiction as Homer and Ovid ever 
employed ; and can he be said to contrast the revelations of 
the gospel with the mythologies of the heathen? We 
perfectly agree with him in thinking ¢ that the languave of 
Christians is the poetry of reason,’ but we are forced to add that 
very little of this poetry afreason is displayed in Ais representations, 
The Protestant will say that M. CyareauBrianp has had his 
imagination imbued with the fables of the Romish church, 
rather than with the genuine history of our Lord and his 
Apostles ; and that the bowing of Marcellus before relics, the 
prostration of Cymodocea before the holy manger, the lion of 
the desart helping St. Anthony to dig-a grave for Pau) the 
| a, hermit, 
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hermit, and Eudorus producing a crucifix to Cymodocea in a 
Jove interview, ‘are no specimens either of the poetry of reason 
or of the gospel. 

This writer takes the whole antient world for his theatre, and 
makes his hero and heroine, Eudorus and Cymodocea, great tra- 
vellers as well as noble martyrs. We think that it is not neces- 
sary for us to follow him through the 24 books of which this poem 
in prose consists ; nor to transcribe his descriptions of Heaven, 
Hell, and Purgatory, which are meant to shew the adaptation 
of Christianity to the purposes of the epic muse. The time of 
these martyrs is the lattcr end of the reign of Dioclesian, and 
some allowable anachronisms are introduced. 

Great pains have been bestowed by the author in the com- 
position of the work; he has read much, to enable him to 
depict the manners of the different nations of antiquity; and 
having himself visited Greece, Palestine, Egypt, and that part 
of Africa which exhibits the ruins of Carthage, he has been 
qualified accurately to describe the countries as well as the 
people which occur in the course of the narrative. This prose- 
poem, we find, was begun at Rome in the year 1802, soon 
after the publication of the Genius of Christianity; and the 
writer endeavours to impress us with a sense of the labour and 
enterprise which he has employed to give value to his pro- 


duction. 


¢ Not contented,’ he says in the preface, * with all my study, 
sacrifices, and conversations with learned men, I have examined the 
very sites which I wished to paint. Should, therefore, my work 
have no other merit, it will at least be interesting to the traveller 
‘who wishes to visit the places most celebrated in history. I com- 


menced*my tour with the ruins of Sparta, and finished with the — 


remains of Carthage; passing through Argos, Corinth, Athens, 
Constantinople, Jerusalem, and Memphis. The descriptions of 
these places are not therefore vague, and some of them are new.’— 

of Messenia and of the valley of Laconia have not, 
as far‘as | know, been given by any modern traveller, The account 
of Jerusalem and of the Dead Sea is equally faithful. ‘The Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre, and the Via Dolorosa, are really such as I have 
represented them. The fruit which my heroine (Cymodocea) 

athers on the banks of the Dead Sea, the existence of which is 
deniéd, may be found every where at two or three leagues to the 


‘south of Jericho ; the tree which bears it is a kind of citron; and l 


myself have carried several of these fruit to France.’ 


After the pains which have been taken by this writer and 
traveller to collect facts, it is singular that he should bury them 
in a novel. He promises us his Jtimerary; which, we are 
persuaded, would afford us more satisfaction than his prose 


epic, Mo xy. INDE x 
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